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ECONOMICS REACHES THE SCHOOLS 













All eyes are trained upon the woman citizen 
—many of them humorously—to see what she is 
doing, what she has already done. Among the 
recent accomplishments attributed to her is that 
of quickness of decision, for, as a juror, it is de- 
clared that in twenty minutes by the watch she 
is known to have reached a conclusion—where- 
as it formerly took her an hour and a half to 
buy a hat; as a policeman at summer resorts 
she is without a peer, such resorts under her 
jurisdiction, according to late reports, having 
grown dreary, unresponsive—moonlight nights 
included. But her accomplishments as an edu- 
cator have been unheeded. 

What has the woman educator done? 

Let us consult the educational rating of some 
of the states of the Union, together with the 
number of men and women holding educational 
positions in these same states, in order to see 
what share each sex has contributed toward this 
rating. 

In 1920 Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the depart- 
ment of education, Russell Sage Foundation, 
published in his “An Index Number for State 
School Systems” an educational rating of all 
the states and territories of the Union. This 
rating is based upon certain points, ten in num- 
ber, which constitute the external standard gen- 
erally accepted throughout the United States 
as to what is a good school system. These 
points are: 

1. Per cent of school population attending 
school daily. 

2. Average days attended by each child of 
school age. 

3. Average number of days schools were kept 
open. 

4. Per cent that high school attendance was 
of total attendance. 





5. Per cent that boys were of girls in high 
schools. 

6. Average annual expenditure per child at- 
tending. 

7. Average annual expenditure per child of 


school age. 

8. Average annual expenditure per teacher 
employed. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries. 

10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries. 

One hundred is the mark of perfection upon 
this scale of rating. 

The state of Montana stands at the head of 
all the other states with a rating of 76. The 
question naturally arises: What part have 
men and women each played in the high stand- 
ing of this state? 

According to the list of school officials in the 
United States published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. in its “Educational Directory, 1920- 
21” the positions of an administrative character 
held by women in Montana are: Every county 
superintendency position in the state; the state 


superintendent of public instruction; the dep- . 


uty state superintendent of public instruction; 
and the state rural school supervisor. In addi- 
tion to these administrative positions, 89 per 
cent of the teaching positions in this state are 


held by These feminine be- 
sides, speak for themselves. 

The figures for the state of California, which 
stands immediately below Montana, are just as 
In this state there are thirty women 
county superintendents; the following positions 


in the state department of education are filled 


women. figures, 


eloquent. 


the state commissioner of elemen- 
teacher- 


by women: 
tary schools, the state supervisor of 
training courses in home economics, and the 
state assistant supervisor of physical education; 
and every city in the state, with two exceptions, 
having a population of over 10,000 has one or 
upon its 
the teachers 


more women representatives school 


board. cent of 
in the state are women. 


Arizona, standing third from the top of the 


Kighty-eight per 


list, has a woman state superintendent of public 
instruction; there are ten women county super- 
intendents (with only fourteen counties in the 
state) ; 
are presided over by women. 


and 88 per cent of the teaching positions 


Are any inclined to rise and declare that the 
men could have done the job as well, or better, 
had they been in the ascendency ? 

Let us examine the rating of these same states 
upon the Ayres’ scale for 1900, together with the 
number of women educators at that period. 

In 1900 Montana had 25 fewer women county 
superintendents than at the present time; the 
per cent of the women teachers was five per cent 
less; and, although the number of women state 
officials is not available for that period, it is safe 
to assume that they were proportionately less. 
The rating of Montana upon the Ayres’ scale 
for 1900 was only 40, making a gain in rating 
since women have come in to the ascendency of 
36 points. 

A similar condition obtains for the state of 
said, is second 
upon the scale of rating. In the 1900, 
when there were thirteen fewer women county 


California, which, as has been 


vear 


superintendents in this state than at the present 
time, and when the women teachers were six per 
cent less, her educational rating was 44, making 
an educational gain by this state of 27 points. 

Arizona in 1900, so far as statistics are to be 
found, had no women county superintendents ; 
the per cent of women teachers at that time was 
15.4 per cent less. And the gain of this state 
educationally since women have come into the 
ascendency has been 36 points. 

Turning now to the states which occupy a low 
standing upon the latest Ayres’ scale, South 
Carolina will be found at the foot of the class 
with a rating of 29, and immediately above 
come Arkansas and Mississippi with a rating of 
30 each. 

In these three states combined, so far as can 
be ascertained, only two women now hold edu- 
cational positions of an administrative char- 
The women teachers in 
these states is approximately: South Carolina, 
86 per cent of the total; Mississippi, 78 per 
and Arkansas, 63 
women, to be sure, but not so plentiful as in 
those states which stand highest upon the Ayres’ 
scale. 


acter. percentage of 


cent; per cent—plenty of 
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Is the Woman as Efficient as the 
Man Educator? 


Bertha Y. Hebb 
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In the year 1900, each of these three states 
had a rating of twenty upon the Ayres’ seale, 
making an educational advance for the period 
of almost twenty years of but ten points for the 
state of South Carolina, and nine for each of 
the the 


combined educational advancement of the three 


states of Arkansas and Mississippi 
states, it will be seen, is less than that of any 
one of the states which stand highest upon the 
Ayres’ scale and in which women educators are 


in the ascendency. 


The large negro population has doubtless been 
a factor in influencing the low rating of these 
three states, as well as that of many of the other 
Southern states. However, Texas, with her 
goodly share of colored souls, stands fourteen 
the foot of the But this 
state of “The Lone Star,” be it said, is employ 
the 


school administrative officers: 31 


states above class. 


ing at present time the following women 


county super 


intendents; a woman state superintendent; a 
third 


assistant state superintendent; a state director 


second assistant state superintendent; a 


of home economics; an assistant state director 
of industrial education; and a woman state sta- 
tistician. The standing of this state in 1900 
upon the Ayres’ seale was 24; and, according to 
the latest seale, it has advanced under the lead- 
ership of women seventeen points, a gain of 
more than half as many points as those of her 
three sister states combined which stand at the 
foot of the 


women administrative officers. 


and which employ so few 


class, 


Tennessee is the only state employing women 
administrative school officials which has proved 
a slacker. In 1900 she employed nine women 
superintendents, there are 


four. In 


county now only 


this connection, it must not go un- 


said, the men of the state are valiantly holding 
their own—for Tennessee stands ahead of Ken- 
tucky upon the seale by one-tenth of a point, 
and Kentucky, too, with 26 women county sup- 
the discourag 


ing (and questionable) action upon the part of 


erintendents! However, above 
the encouraging 
words (or words to this effect) of 


writer—a man, too- 


the state of Tennessee, come 
a celebrated 


of many years ago: 


If women keep on imbibing nine-tenths of the 
religion of the world; eschewing all the whiskey 
and the tobacco; and implanting four-fifths of 
the education into the minds of our young 
why, there’s no telling what they’ll do with us! 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 


A school board in the West delayed in mak- 
ing a choice of teachers, simply because there 


now was a choice which had not existed pre 


viously. 
When a 


modest and inconspicuous dress for high school 


Kansas school board prescribed a 


girls, some one wanted to know how to compel 
their mothers to come forward in setting a good 
example. 
Some teachers denounce school gossip, but 
not until they have heard the last word of it. 


Its a poor schoolmaster who escapes criticism 
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The Problem of Teacher Tenure 


John C. Almack, Stanford University, California 


Teacher tenure is not a simple thing, neither 
is it very definite. It is more complex than any 
other element in the school situation; it has its 
professional, social, educational, and _ political 
aspects. It is inseparably bound up with su- 
pervision, rating, teacher appointments, train- 
ing, improvement in service, salary schedules, 
living conditions, and finally, in the results of 
the teacher’s eflorts and the efficiency of the 
school. The proper solution of the problem is 
of no more concern to the teacher than it is 
to the school board, and to the children whom 
the schools serve. 

The conditions of appointment and dismissal 
of teachers are well known, and within various 
classes of schools quite uniform. In rural 
schools teacher appointment and dismissal is 
almost wholly in the hands of the local school 
boards: in cities the board is the court of final 
resort in both respects. Within the terms of 
her contract some protection is afforded the 
teacher, though as a rule the grounds for dis 
missal are sufficiently general, shadowy, and in- 
definite to render the abuse of the power dele 
gated to school officials easily possible. That 
the power is not abused oftener is a tribute to 
the sense of justice of school board members, 
and except in exceptional cases, the holding of 
this power does not constitute the most serious 
aspect of the problem ; yet it doubtless eon 
tributes to making tenure brief and adds to 
the anxiety of the teacher. 

Many studies of the duration of tenure have 
been made in the last twenty years, and changes 
for the better have not been pronounced. It is 
estimated that there are no less than 150,000 
teaching positions vacant every year. Just 
how many of these are voluntary, and how 
many are enforced it is impossible to say. Un- 
questionably by far the greater number come 
under the first category, yet it should be re- 
membered that unsatisfactory living and teach- 
ing conditions may act with as much force to 
compel a teacher to seek a new position as in 
ability to secure re-election. 

In rural schools the teacher “turnover” is 
sreatest. Thirty per cent of the teachers are 
re-elected. Therefore, the number of months 
in the school year times 130 gives the average 
length of service in a state. It is a common 
practice to elect a rural teacher for a term ot 
three months, and then re-elect her if she 
pleases the children. In the state of Oregon, 
from 1900 to 1920, from seventy to ninety per 
cent of the rural teachers were new to the dis- 
trict they serve; many were new to the county ; 
many to the state. Twenty five per cent were 
teaching their first term; the average total 
teaching service was three years. 

Conditions regarding tenure in village and 
small city schools as they concern the elemen- 
tary teacher are not much better. In urging 
a high school graduate to prepare herself for 
teaching one might say to her that her contract 
will be for nine months, that she may reason- 
ably expect to teach two years in the same dis- 
trict, that her chances of reelection after the 
first year are as two to one, and that she will 
continue to teach until the year 1925. 

While training is an important factor in de- 
termining the length of the teaching service, 
yet it is easy to over-estimate its influence. 
The theory is that the greater the investment, 
the greater the inclination to remain in the 
profession, as well as the greater likelihood of 


permanent professional interests. However, an 


examination of the statistics of tenure among 
the high school teachers of this state (Oregon) 
where college graduation from a standard in- 
stitution with 22 hours in education is the mini- 
mum requirement for certification, the show- 
ing is not much better than in the elementary 
schools, being as follows: 

1. In the first class districts (exclusive of 
Portland) 44.3 per cent are new to the school. 

Only 8 per cent have had five or more years’ 
experience in the same school. 

Fifty per cent of the total teaching force 
have had fewer than 25 months’ experience in 
all. 

Only 34 per cent had a total experience of 
five or more years. 

Forty-one per cent of the principals are new 
to the school each year. 

Only thirteen per cent of the principals have 
had five or more years of experience in the same 
school. 

Twenty-five per cent of the superintendents 
are new each year. 

Only eighteen per cent have had five or more 
years of experience in the same school. 

2. In second class districts 50.4 per cent of 
the high school teachers are new to the school 
each year. 

Only six per cent have had five or more years 
of experience in the same school. 

Fifty per cent have had a total teaching ex- 
perience of less than nineteen months. 

Only thirty per cent have had a total teaching 
experience of five or more years. 

Thirty per cent of the principals are new 
each year. 

Only fifteen per cent of the principals have 
had five or more years of experience in the 
same school. 

3. In third elass districts 61.1 per cent 
of the high school teachers are new to the 
school each year. 

Only two per cent have had five or more years 
of experience in the same school. 

The total teaching experience of fifty per 
cent is less than ten months. 

Only thirty per cent have had a total teach- 
ing experience of five or more years. 

Fifty per cent of the principals are new each 
year. 

Only five per cent have had five or more years 
of teaching experience in the same school. 

Educators have estimated that a teacher does 
not reach her maximum teaching efficiency ua- 
til she has had at least five years of experience, 
and in passing to a new school after this initial 
experience she does not reach her maximum in 
the new position short of two or three years. 
On this basis we can conclude that fewer than 
fifty per cent of the teachers in service never 
reach their maximum of efficiency, and that no 
more than 25 per cent reach it for a given 
school. 

It is perfectly true that much of the data 
collected on the past on tenure is of little value 
because service is expressed in averages, where- 
as the median instead of the mean should have 
been used. There are a few teachers in every 
school system of any size who have had from 
forty to fifty years of teaching, and this tends 
to swell the final average while failing to re- 
veal actual conditions. 

No remedies for these conditons can be sug- 
gested until we discover to what causes they are 
due. Here is where the complexity of the prob- 
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lem begins to assert itself. There is further 
no definite data as to the proportion of shifting 
due to each cause, and it is clear that in many 
instances no single Gause, but a number which 
the teacher herself has failed to analyze, must 
bear the responsibility. Beyond question, the 
bulk of the causes of annual teacher migration 
may be grouped as follows: 
1. Economic— 
a. Inadequate salaries. 
b. No provision for competence for old age 
or disability. 
2. Political— 
a. Arbitrary dismissal by school boards. 
b. Operation of the spoils system. 
3. Professional— 
a. Lack of training. 
b. Lack of professional ideals. 
c. Inability and unwillingnegs to cooperate. 
d. Uncertainty of tenure. 
e. Dissatisfaction with teaching conditions. 
4. Individual— 
a. Desire for change. 
b. Ill health. 


5. Social— 
a. Teachers judged by unscientific stand- 
ards. 


b. Community prejudice, 
ce. Poor living conditions. 
d. Lack of appreciation. 
e. Marriage. 

Mention has already been made of the evil 
consequences of brief and uncertain tenure, and 
there is no dispute that they are serious. Some 
estimates have been made that the efficiency 
of an industrial plant is about proportional to 
its labor turnover. On this basis, schools lose 
about fifty per cent of the efficiency attainable 
under a policy of continuous service. These 
results fall under the same general headings 
as the causes. 


Both the community and the teacher suffers 
the economic consequences, the former through 
paying what amounts to high prices when the 
kind of service is considered, and the latter 
through failing to realize what efficient services 
are worth, dissipation of savings in securing 
and reaching a new position, and both are pre- 
vented from “realizing the increased returns on 
increased efficiency due to continuous employ- 
ment.” Long tenure is good business; short 
tenure is poor business; and any private busi- 
ness operated on a basis of come and go as are 
the schools would soon be bankrupt, particularly 
if any degree of skill were required of the em- 
ployees. An evaluation of the loss on the salary 
schedule basis alone will show that it runs up 
into the millions of dollars, and it is certainly 
true that this total is considerably less than what 
the teachers who are worth hiring are actually 
worth. 


The professional results are even more im- 
portant. So long as these conditions continue 
we can have no teaching profession. Many peo- 
ple of talent and ability refuse to enter an 
occupation in which employment is so brief and 
uncertain; only lofty purposes and noble ideals 
of service keep people of talent and ability in 
the profession. One confronted with the job of 
teacher recruiting is likely t» dwell long and 
feelingly on the opportunities for service, the 
beauty of a life of self-sacrifice without men- 
tioning the very important fact that the period 
of service will be from three to five years as a 
rule. 


With those that enter the profession with 
open eyes and without illusions there is likely to 
be present a consideration that will serve as an 
excuse for insufficient initial preparation, and 
a further excuse for overlooking self improve- 
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ment after they enter service. “What's the 
use?” while clearly a defense reaction against 
meeting reasonable minimum requirements, 
serves a*purpose of justifying untrained teach- 
ers in their own eyes and in the eyes of school 
patrons. This careless attitude towards stand- 
ards is responsible for much poor teaching, pre- 
vents professional progress, and results in econ- 
omic loss. 

The children suffer educationally. Here we 
come into the field of retardation with all of 
its ramifications—elimination, increased diffi- 
culties in discipline, the inability to formulate 
continuous policies and programs, and many 
other matters that center around that actual 
administrative and teaching process. 

Educational authorities concede the 
purpose of the school. How can the school act 
as an effective instrument of social progress 
when the most important of the controlling and 
directing factors never become in reality a part 
of the community organization? Does not 
school instability make for social instability? 
A shifting teacher population is utterly at 
variance with the ideal that the school should 
be an effective and perfected working reproduc- 
tion of the community. 

What to do about it all is a subject of grave 
concern, and there are as many remedies as 
there are matters in need of remedy; though in 
spite of the numerous causes of brevity of ten- 
ure enumerated, four or five of these would in- 
clude ninety per cent of the causes. In several 
of these the action is indicated by the very 
nature of the cause as in the of low 
salaries. To attract and hold desirable teach- 
ing talent we should pay what it is worth, not 
on a dollar for equivalent service basis, nor by 
the day or hour, but a sufficient recompense to 
enable the teacher to live decently and main- 
tain her self respect. By the same reasoning 
she is entitled to a competence for old age 
through a pension system or through sufficient 
salary to enable her to save a competence. 

On several of these points we can never be 
absolute in our selection of remedial measures. 
What are we going to do about the teacher who 
goes about from school to school (and there is a 
great deal of this) simply because she desires 
a change? The answer seems to be that given 
by a respected educator when discussing tenure 
several years ago: “Guard the front door to 
the profession of teaching.” Guard the front 
door by carefully selecting candidates for train- 
ing instead of conducting revival services for 
recruits, and appealing to weak sentiment; 
make entrance to the profession a privilege to 
be granted instead of endeavoring to fill out 
teacher training institutions by the methods of 
the circus; and, after training desirable teach- 
ing material for specific positions, select such 
teachers for the work for which they are 
trained, and make their surroundings attrac- 
tive, compensated by appreciation as 
by adequate salary. 


social 


case 


well as 

Of desertions of teaching due to marriage 
there is little to be said and nothing to be done. 
In a single county in a northwest state, out of 
a total teaching force of two hundred fifty- 
six were married in June of this year, and only 
four of this number expect to continue in the 
profession. School boards have tried introduc- 
ing a clause in the teacher’s contract whereby 
she agrees to remain single during the school 
year, but this measure has probably never pre- 


vented a marriage. Yet out of the circum 
stance, there arises a genuine educational 
dilemma. Teaching can never become a profes- 


sion because recruits desert its ranks in whole- 
gale numbers after two or three years of ser- 
vice. On the other hand, some hold, that the 
presence of married women in the profession 
tends to prevent the development of group 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
solidarity, 
than school predominate, and a husband may 
bring about difficult:es in school administrat-.on. 
Largely for these reasons some school boards 
refuse to employ The last 
point does not seem to be well taken. 


salaries are lower, other interests 


married women. 

The argument is not, however, that married 
women are better teachers than single women. 
They may or may not be. This is an individual 
There 
that 
warrants women will be better disciplinarians, 


matter; some are better, some are worse. 
is nothing in the mere fact of marr-age 


better instructors, more progressive, more in- 
clined If they have children of 
their own, they ought to be more sympathetic 
with all children; a settled home life ought to 
The 


contention is, that we ought to so order educa- 


to cooperate. 


increase their interest in the community. 


tional and administrative practice that women 
may continue in teaching after marriage. 

So included 
topic of dissatisfaction with 


the 
teaching condi- 


many elements are under 
tions that an analysis that is concrete and com- 
prehensive is necessary before remedies can be 
far from 


minor factor; others are difficulties in discipline, 


suggested. Supervision is being a 
poor buildings and equipment, other teachers 
uncongenial, ete. 

In recent years legislative action has been 
put forward as a means of establishing perma- 
nent tenure. 
dicates the development of a professional con- 


The growth of the movement in- 


sciousness among teachers, the untenability of 
the annual election practice, and the wholly 
democratic tendency among American people 
to seek an amelioration of unsatisfactory con- 


ditions in laws prohibitive or compulsory. 
While realizing that annual migrations of 
teachers would still continue under a perma- 


nent tenure system, leaders felt that the gen- 
eral effect of such regulations would be good, 
and would serve to prevent the most flagrant 
forms of abuses under the antiquated “hire and 
fire’ system. Some of the most important ten- 
ure legislation is herewith summarized: 

1. Portland, 1913, amended 1917, 
and 1921. Permanent apopintment after two 
years’ probation; dismissal on proved charges 
by vote of five of the seven members of the 


Oregon, 


school board; teacher may appeal to independ- 
ent commission if. vote for 
majority of schoolMoard, only. 

2. New Yor 1919. Permanent appoint- 
ment after vticslomaey period of one to three 
years; removable for cause by majority of board 
after public hearing; appeal from local board 
to state commissioner. 

3. New 1909. Permanent 
three-year probationary period. 


dismissal is by 


Jersey, tenure; 
Dismissal 
reduction of salary for inefficiency, incapacity, 
conduct unbecoming a teacher, or 
be written, reasonable 
notice given, teacher entitled to counsel; right 
of appeal from decision of local board to com- 


or 


other just 


cause. Charges must 


missioner of education and state board of educa- 
tion. 

4. Massachusetts, 1920. Permanent appoint- 
ment after probationary period of three years; 


dismissal by two-thirds membership of local 
board; reasons for dismissal must be given. 
5. California, 1921. Permanent appoint- 


ment after two years of probation; dismissal for 
cause by majority of board; teacher has right 
to counsel and to call witnesses (does not apply 
to rural schools). 

Not many statistics are available on the effect 
that legislation has on tenure. In Portland, 
the average term of service of the 
teaching force for 1910, 1911 and 1912 was 6.22 
years, and fifty per cent had had less than 4.25 
For the years 1917, 1918 
and 1919 in spite of war conditions taking a 
number of teachers into other lines of work the 


Oregon, 


years of experience. 





average tenure was 8.6 years, and the median 
toe) BN 
tenure does increase the teacher’s term of ser 


seems fair to conclude that permanent 


vice. 
Recently the writer gathered opinions from 


educational authorities from all sections of th 
country on matters of detail in comnection with 
working out a_ satisfactory tenure system. 


There was practically universal agreement on 
the following points: 
1. The 


the teaching profession should be four years of 


minimum training for entrance to 
high school, and at least two years of additional 
professional training. 

Teachers appointed on probation for from 
two to three years with an opportunity for try 


ing out under more than one principal if fail 


ure to secure permanent appointment would M 


otherwise result. 
3. Permanent appointment for all teachers, 
and principals and supervisors. V 
4. A reasonable requirement for professional 


growth while in service, and recognition fory 


voluntary improvement. 


5. Causes for dismissal stated in as clear // 


and definite terms as possible. 

6. Right of dismissal in the hands of 
appointing power. 
7. Teacher given the right of hearing, coun- 
sel, and appeal, the latter to be to professionaW 
authority. 


the 


, 


8. Aeceptable standards of supervision and / 


rating to be adopted and used. 

This problem cannot be solved by a single in- 
dividual; it challenges the judgment and good 
faith of the best school board members, super 
intendents, and teachers. Its solution will rep 
resent the product, therefore of a cooperative 
undertaking, in which the chief motive of all 
concerned will be to provide justice for the 
teacher, promote her interests, and at the same 
time protect the children from the incompetent, 
unprogressive, and unprofessional teacher. 
There is no single remedy, just as there is no 
single cause of the deplorable conditions that 
now 


many 


Tenure is vitally connected with 
of the 


salaries, pensions, selection, training, appoint 


exist. 

elements educational situation: 
ment, improvement while in service, and super- 
vision. In both a general and a part'cular sense 
policies and programs looking to the promotion 
of educational efficiency will be concerned with 
all these; and finally, it will be concerned with 
securing permanent tenure through regulation 
and legislation. 


Intelligence Tests Introduced. 

The Department of Education of New York 
City has undertaken a number of intelligence 
tests this term with the purpose of determining 
how much reliance may be put upon the measur 
ing of pupil’s minds as a basis for grade classi- 
fication. Not only have 1,100 elementary school 
graduates entering high school been tested, but 
8,000 elementary school pupils and the entering 
in eight East Harlem, have 
been tested through intelligence examinations. 

With the grouping of the pupils on the basis 


classes schools in 


of the results of these tests, it will be possible 
for the pupils to progress at a more uniform 
rate of speed, and the teachers will be able to 


adapt the instruction more nearly to the abilities 
and needs of the entire class. 


It is believed the grouping will show better 
results than is possible with mere alphabetical 
classification. The children have also been ex 


amined physically and during the summer, the 


Red Cross health center sought means for 
remedying the defects revealed. 
The intelligence tests used by the _ school 


authorities are general adaptations of the army 
intelligence tests and are intended to test arith- 
metical reasoning, completion, logical 
selection of words in determination 
of same and opposite words, and the identifica- 
tion of symbols, 


sentence 


sentences, 
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City Expenditures for School Health 


Ralph G. Hurlin, Department of Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation 


The school health movement began in the 


United States about the year 1892, the first 
medical inspector of the schools havi 


»y been ap 
pointed in New York City in that year. <A de 
eade and a half later according to Gulick and 
Ayres’ Medical Inspection of Schools, which 
was published in 1908, 102 cities all told in the 
United States had adopted medical inspection 
to some extent; and by 1914 the United States 
Bureau of Education found “some form and de 
gree of medical inspection” practised in the 
schools of 750 places of over 4,000 population, 
including cities in every state. 

The further extension of the movement has 
continued to be rapid. At the present time 
there are not many cities in which at least some 
pretense of medical inspection is not made, and 
in an increasing number of states there are 
laws providing for state-wide health supervision 
for both city and rural schools. But despite 
the recent wide extension of the movement, it 
must not be eoncluded that adequate provision 
for school health has yet been made. Even 
among the larger cities the form and degree of 
While some 


cities, employing full time school nurses and 


the work done varies greatly. 
doctors and conducting regular inspections and 
clinies, are making large investment in the 
health of the school children, other cities with 
equal need are providing only the most cursory 
forms of medical supervision. 

Concerning the inadequacy of present ex 
penditures for school health service, the recent 
report of the National Committee for Chamber 
Publie 


Schools on the receipts and expenditures of 375 


of Commerce Cooperation with the 


cities in 1920 says, “In terms of the amount 
per pupil, the expenditure is less than 35 cents 
per year. If this health expenditure were con 
fined to nurse service alone, eliminating the 
more expensive medical inspection and dental 
service, the total amount would supply one 
nurse for not fewer than 4,000 children. In 
other words, the total expenditure allows less 
than one-third of the minimum amount needed 
for nurse service alone, with absolutely nothing 
provided for medical and dental servic 











Bureau of the Census Figures. 


There are now available regularly compiled 
figures which indicate the emphasis placed by 
individual cities on this phase of school admin 
istration. These are the figures showing the 
actual expenditures of cities for school health 
in the annual census report, The Financial 
Statistics of Cities, which compares each year, 
by means of a uniform classification, the in 
come, expenditures, and financial condition of 
the larger cities in the United States. This re 
port for 1919 has recently been issued and is the 
second in which figures showing expenditures 
for school health have been presented. The fact 
that the census bureau has found it expedient 
to report separate data for this item is itself an 
indication of the growing importance of the 
work, 


The figures showing the expenditures for 
school health are given under the heading, medi- 
cal work for school children, in the classification 
of health expenditures. They are intended to 
include all expenditures for this general pur- 
pose whether they are made through a depart- 
ment of health or a department of education. 
The report for 1919 includes data for the 227 
cities which were estimated before the recent 
census as having over 30,000 population. The 
data are taken from the reports of each city for 
the fiscal year ending prior to the middle of the 
calender year 1919. 


Per Capita Expenditures. 


The diagram at the bottom of this page com 
pares the 227 cities on the basis of ther expen- 
ditures for school health as shown in the 1919 
report. Expenditures for this purpose are 
shown for 196 cities, varying in amount from 
$47 for Tulsa, Okla., to $136,000 for Chicago, 
or using a corrected figure for New York City 
to $350,000; while no expenditures for this pur- 
pose are given for 31 cities. In constructing 
the diagram the expenditures for each city have 
been converted to amounts per capita of popula 


tion, and the diagram distributes the 227 cities 











into nine groups according to these figures. 
The heights of the columns containing the 
names of the cities show the relative frequency 
of each of the specified groups. The number of 
cities falling in each class is as follows: 

6 


spent more than 14 cents per capita. 
10 spent 12 and less than 14 cents, 

10 spent 10 and less than 12 cents. 

30 spent 8 and less than 10 cents. 

4 spent 6 and less than 8 cents. 

39 spent 4 and less than 6 cents. 

43 spent 2 and less than 4 cents. 

24 spent from 0 to 2 cents. 

31 show no expenditure. 


— 


Within each group the cities are arranged in 
crder of the rates, the highest occurring at the 
top of the column. Of the 196 cities credited 
with some expenditure Tulsa has the lowest 
rate, with one mill per capita of population, and 
Bridgeport, Conn., has the highest with 37 
cents. The rates for the other five cities in the 
highest group are: Schenectady, N. Y., 22 
cents; Highland Park, Mich., 20 cents; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 19 cents; Hoboken, N. J., 16 cents; 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., 15 cents. 


Kxamination of the diagram will reveal that 
in general the cities which have established a 
reputation for the excellence of their school sys- 
tems fall in the groups of cities which are mak- 
ing considerable outlay for school health.: The 
diagram emphasizes the fact, however, that 
most cities are not spending at a high rate for 
this purpose. The most frequent group in the 
diagram is that from two to four cents, and of 
the 196 cities for which some expenditure is 
shown the median rate is only five cents. 


Since on the average children of school age 
constitute about one-fifth of the total population 
the rates given at the foot of the columns can 
be multiplied by five to show approximately the 
expenditures of the cities per pupil! in tne 
schools. This would make the most common 
rate for 1919 from ten to twenty cents per child 
and the median for cities which are credited 
with some expenditure 25 cents, 
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The Accuracy of the Figures. 

Some reservation needs to be made concern- 
ing the accuracy of these figures. While they 
are compiled by the census bureau with great 
care from the official reports of the cities con- 
cerned, the warning is made that, owing to the 
necessity of reclassification and in many cases 
of distribution of expense as given in the orig- 
inal reports to fit the census classification, there 
is opportunity for error in the figures. In some 
cities in which school medical inspection and 
supervision is carried on by the health depart- 
ment and constitutes a small part of the work 
of regular health officials it is not found prac- 
tical to distribute the cost. This is probably 
the explanation in the case of the 31 cities 
which are credited with no expenditure 
school health in the 1919 report. 
include so large places as Birmingham, Ala., 
Memphis, Tenn., Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Wilmington, Del., all cities of more than 
100,000 population. 

There is, however, a 
error in the figures, for in the reports for both 
1918 and 1919, New York City, which intro 
duced medical inspection in this country and 
early established it throughout its school sys 
tem, is credited with an expenditure of only 
$3,500 for this purpose; while according to re 
ports of the New York Department of Health 
the actual expenditure for medical inspection 


for 
These cities 


further possibility of 


and allied work in the schools was not far from 
$350,000. 
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Diagram 2—Two large items in the health 


budget 


public 


The Share for School Health. 


A further fact shown by the census figures is 
that even at the present rate of expenditures by 


cities school health requires a large division of 


the total public health budget. The total ex 
penditure for publie health of the 227 cities of 
over 30,000 population in the 1919 report is 
$20,200,000 and the total for medical work in 


the corrected figure for 


is $2,200,000, or 


including 
York City, 


the schools, 


New 11 per cent of 





the whole. This is shown in Diagram 2, whic] 
compares the share for school health with th 


total and with the closely related division o! 


other child health. The share for school health 


was larger in the 1919 report than in that for 
1918, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will continue to increase. 

The census figures are used in this articl 


notwithstanding the possibility that they may 
contain some errors, because the facts that they 
the 


the figures are accurate. 


indieate are significant. In main it may 


that Al- 


though corrections might change the position 


be assumed 


of certain cities in the distribution diagram, 
the 
not be different nor would its general implica 


character of the diagram would probably 


tions be changed. Such errors as may be found 
in the figures can easily be avoided in future re 
ports through cooperation of loeal officials. All 


that is needed to make this census report a 
thoroughly valuable comparative record of city 
for items of 
the 
officials in 
health 
become a recognized part of school administra 
health 


performed by employees of the school or of the 


expenditures for this and other 


school 


method of 


expense is consideration ot census 
school 


School 


classification by 


making their own reports. has 


tion and whether the actual service is 


health department, the school report should 
both 1 


show the extent and expense of this ser 


vice, 


Educational Progress in Mississippi 


H. M. Ivy, State Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Department of Education, 


1920, the Russell 


statistics 


In the spring of Sage 
Foundation published the 
rank in educational efficiency of the states by 


showing 


index numbers. These index numbers 
based on data collected for 1917-18. 
The educational forces 


were 
Mississip 
pi ranked next to last. 
of Mississippi have made no attempt at justify 
ing or explaining away the state’s rank, though 
it might have been shown that her lowest ranks 
were in financial items, and that the state has 
the highest percentage of total population at 
tending school of any state in the Union. We 
are far more interested in improving the effici- 
ency of our schools than in attempting to de 
fend an untenable position; hence, Mississippi 
has aecepted her rating and is doing far more 
for the improvement of the instruction offered 
her youth than ever before. It is the purpose 
of this article to show in a brief way what Mis- 
sissippi has done in an educational way since 


1918. 


Legislative Provisions for Schools. 

The Legislature of 1920 gave us a compu! 
sory education law which could be enforced. It 
resulted in 60,000 boys and girls being brought 
The 


per capita allotment for the common schools of 


into our schools during the past session. 
the state was increased 60 per cent. Provision 
was also made for an equalizing fund to secure 
equal length of term and equally well trained 
teachers for the youth of the poorer counties 
as well as for those of the richer ones. 


The present state superintendent was induc- 
ted into office in 1916. Being already familiar 
with the deficiencies of the rural schools, he be 
gan at once to lay plans for a campaign that 
would bring their rapid 
He sought to do this: First, through organi 
zation of the 82 county superintendents of the 
state, who are called annual 
for discussing their problems. During the ses 


about improvement. 


into convention 


- Jackson, Mississippi 


sion, the state superintendent and the heads of 
the divisions of his department attend group 
superintendents and prin- 
the 
state, in an attempt to carry out the above plan; 


meetings of county 
cipals in certain geographical centers ot 
Second, through organization of the trustees of 
the rural school districts in the various coun 
ties, which meetings have been enthusiastically 
Third, through 


attended ; a vigorous policy of 


consolidation of schools, both white and negro. 


Provision for Separate Schools. 
The law in Mississippi provides that wherever 


there may be as many as 30 children between 
the ages of 5 and 21, of any particular race, a 
shall be that 
In response to this law, we have a dual 
state. In 


separate 


separate school maintained for 


race. 
system of education in our ever) 
the 


number of 


community there is a school for 
whites and for the 


counties there are 


negroes. In a 


separate schools for Indian 


children, and in one there is a school for an 


this ar 
rangement, this article will treat of the schools 


“unnamed” race. In accordance with 
of the races separately. 

We have at present in Mississippi more than 
500 consolidated schools for white children that 
have displaced at least 1800 one-teacher schools. 


The valuation of these consolidated schools will 


exceed $5,000,000. They range in value from 
$1,500 to $125,000. In connection with one 
hundred or more of these consolidated schools 


there are teachers’ homes, with a valuation ex 


ceeding $2 000,000. In 2S of these schools, VO 


offered, 
them, vocational home economics. 


cational agriculture is and in six of 


past session more than 35,000 children 


daily conveyed to and from them at publie ex 
pense, 

Mississippi has in operation 49 county agri 
cultural These 


supported jointly by the county 


schools. 


high 


and the 


During the 


were 


institutions are 
state. 


Kach of them is provided with separate dormi 
tory facilities for the sexes. A standard four 
year high schvol curriculum is maintained with 
vocational both agriculture and 
Twenty-five of these schools 
agriculture 


training in 
home economics. 
their taught in accordance 
with the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law. 
The total valuation of the buildings, equip 
ment, and land of is $3,400,000. 
They enrolled during the past year 6,000 boys 


have 


these schools 


and girls, of whom 1,323 were graduated. 
These schools retain a higher percentage of 
their pupils for graduation than any other 


class of schools in this state or, so far as is 


known, in any other state. 


The legal requirements for teachers’ certifi 
cates for the rural schools of Mississippi do not 
demand more academic preparation than the 
completion of the first year of high school; but 
in practice there are few teachers now at work 
who have had less than two years of high schoo! 
work, and a majority of them have had the 
equivalent of high school graduation or more. 
The legal requirements for teaching in the high 
school department of these schools amounts to 
graduation from a four-year high school; but 
in practice, more than two-thirds of the teachers 
in such hold standard 
four-year colleges, and fewer than ten per cent 
of them have less than 


schools degrees from 


two vears of such col 


lege training. 


Maintaining Negro Schools. 


Although consolidation is not a problem in 


the negro schools, because of the fact that 
negroes are gregarious and are generally found 
collected into compact communities, neverthe- 


less, during the past three years more than fifty 


one-teacher negro schools have been consolidated 
On 
of the population density of the negro commun 
ities, no transportation has had to be provided 


into two or three-teacher schools. aceount 
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for such institutions. The valuation of these 
consolidated negro schools varies from $1,000 
to $100,000. Up to July first of this year more 
than 200 Rosenwald schools had been erected at 


a total expenditure of $11,000,000. 


Fourteen county training schools have been 
established, which maintain a standard thre. 
year high school curriculum, with vocational 
training in home economics, agriculture and 
farm mechanics. Seven of the negro schools 
have complied with the Smith-Hughes require 
ments in home economics, and eighteen in agri 
culture. During the summer of 1921, 23 sum 
mer normals, each six weeks in length, have 
been conducted for the benefit of negro teachers, 
and 3,500 of them have been in attendance 
thereon. 


Only fifteen per cent of the population of 
Mississippi is urban. According to the federal 
classification there are only 30 towns with a 
Kach of these 
towns has its own white school and its negro 


population of more than 2,500. 
school. Within the past five years these school- 
have been rapidly changing to the twelve-grade 
organization, the six-and-six plan being most 
More than half of the towns 
have organized a junior high school. The city 


frequently used. 


of Jackson has just completed a junior high 
school building at a cost of $250,000, that is 
modern and up-to-date in every respect. The 
people take a great pride in their schools, and 
in general pay at least half of their local taxes 
to support the public school system. 


The state department of education is using 
every effort to bring about the rapid standardi 
zation of the work in the schools of the state. 
The rural school supervisor works directly in 
conjunction with the county superintendents. 
The supervisor of negro schools, with four he 
gro assistants, two men and two women, is 
rapidly developing the work of their schools. 
The state high school supervisor has begun the 
standardization of the work in such small high 
schools as do only one or two years of high 
school work, as well as that done in the larger 
three and four-year high schools. 

There are 159 approved four-year high 
schools in Mississippi, eighteen of which are ap 
proved by the Southern Comission on Acecred 
ited Schools, one of the standard accrediting 
agencies of the nation. There are 102 schools 
doing three years of high school work, 252 doing 
two years of high school work, and 242 doing 
one year of high school work, in accordance 
with the standards of the State Department. 
In addition to the publie secondary schools, 
there are 12 private preparatory schools, one of 
which is approved by the War Department, and 
two of which are approved by the Southern 
Commission. 


Secondary and Normal Schools. 

It has hitherto been difficult to retain in 
school the negro children above the elementary 
grades. ILowever, there are at present in Mis- 
sissippi 20 secondary schools giving four years 
of standard work and 39 secondary schools giv- 
ing three years of standard high school work 
for negroes. The favorable attitude of the 
white people toward the education of the negro 
may be illustrated by the fact that the city of 
Hattiesburg, in which the ratio of white to 
colored is five to one, recently voted six to one 
in favor of a $75,000 bond issue for the erection 
of a high school for negroes. 


In order to improve the qualifications of 
teachers, there have been held during the cur 
rent summer, sixteen normals of six weeks’ dura- 
tion, which were attended by 3,000 white 
teachers. The twenty-three summer normals 
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for negro teachers have already be mentioned. 
These normals were attended chiefly by rural 
and elementary school teachers. The minimum 
requirement set by the State Accrediting Com- 
mission for a teacher in a high school is th 
completion of two years of a four-year college 
course. It is another notable fact that more 


than 600 secondary school teachers attended 
summer schools outside the state at such insti 
tutions as Peabody, Tulane, Chicago, and Co 
lumbia. 

The qualifications of the negro teachers are 
being rapidly improved. Vocational work is 
being introduced. During the past year there 
were 24 supervisors of vocational work, one 
supervisor to the county. ‘These supervisors 
were jointly supported by the county and the 
Jeanes Fund. 


Teachers’ salaries, both White and colored, 
within the past three years, have been increased 
on an average of 50 per cent. The increase in 
salaries of rural school teachers has been 66.5 
per cent. In spite of the present financial de 
pression, there has been practically no decrease 
in teachers’ salaries for the session of 1921-22. 

Mississippi has five colleges supported in 
whole or in part by the state: The University, 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
White students, the Mississippi Normal Col 
lege, the Mississippi State College for Women, 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for Negroes. 


rolled during the past session 5,600 students. 


These five state institutions en 


In order to relieve the crowded dormitories and 
to provide new buildings and improve the 
equipment of these institutions, the Legisla- 
ture of 1920 voted more than $4,000,000 to be 
expended thereon. 

The recently established normal college, with 
an enrollment of 1,200 during the past session, 
has become a potent factor in the training of 
teachers for rural schools. It is now of Junior 
College grade, but the rapid increase in the 
number of high school graduates in its attend 
ance makes it imperative that it move up to 


senior grade, 
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Educational Efficiency Improved. 

In addition to the State colleges, there are 
eight denominational colleges offering four 
years of college work, and six junior colleges 
‘fering two years of college work. These in 
stitutions enrolled during the past year approxi 
mately 3,000. Each of these colleges offers 
courses in education and has its teacher train- 
ng department, thus working in harmony with 
the state in the preparation of teachers. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
In addi- 
tion to this there are ten colleges for negroes 
located advantageously over the state. There 
were 1,100 during the past year in the Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College, and more than 
1,000 enrolled in the other colleges. Each of 
these negro colleges also maintains a teacher 
training department with a good enrollment. 

The state department has connected with it, 
and works through, the state board for voca- 
tional education. This board has charge of 
vocational agriculture, home economies, trades 
and industries, and vocational rehabilitation. 

There are two state teachers’ associations, the 
one enrolling 7,000 of the 8,000 white teachers 
of the state and the other 2,500 of the 4,000 
negro teachers of the state. The white teach- 
ers’ association maintains a permanent organi- 
zation and issues a monthly magazine. The 
executive secretary of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation has his office in the state department. 
He manages the business affairs of the maga 
zine, directs the teachers’ employment bureau, 


negroes has already been mentioned. 


organizes county teachers’ associations, and has 
charge of forwarding the best interests of the 
teachers of the state. 

The sentiment of the people of Mississippi 
towards education is far more favorable than it 
has ever been in the history of the state. They 
realize that one reason why we have not been 
educationally more efficient is that we have not 
invested sufficient money to secure the right 
kind of buildings, equipment, and teachers. 
The movement for educational progress has be- 
gun and the State Department expects to foster 


(Concluded on Page 111) 
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JOHN ELIOT SCHOOL STARTS 222nd YEAR. 


The John Eliot School located in Jamaica Plain, Boston, one of the oldest schools in 
doors on September 15th, for its 222nd year. The school 
included in its classes which were opened in the year 1690 


the country, opened its 
was originally taught by John Eliot and Indians were 


The school is now under the direct supervision of the Boston school committee and contains prevocational classes 


and evening classes 
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Supervision of Instruction at Work: 
An Illuminating Incident 
Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


On a hot August afternoon a man entered 
the office of a city super-ntendent of schools, 
and asked for a chance to talk with that official. 
When bis turn came he was shown the super- 
intendent’s private room and bidden to enter. 
In substance the following conversation passed 
between the two men: 

Citizen: “Mr. Superintendent, will 
please give me a transfer for my three children 
from school A to school B?”’ 

Superintendent: “Where have you lived and 
where are you living now?” 

Citizen: “We have not moved, but my wife 
and I would like our three children to go to 
school B because the oldest girl was not pro- 
moted in June in school A, while her cousin in 
school B was promoted.” 

Superintendent: “Were your other two chil- 
dren in school A promoted in June?” 

Citizen: “Yes sir, they were. The oldest 
girl has not been promoted in school A in three 
years. We think she would have been promoted 
in school B.” 

Superintendent: “But the records show that 
the oldest girl failed under each of three differ- 
ent teachers. We know that teachers 
were good teachers. Perhaps she is naturally 
slow in learning.” 

Citizen: “I guess that is true, Mr: Super- 
intendent, but I believe she would have been 
promoted in school B just the same.” 

Superintendent: “Do you really believe the 
change from one school to another would have 
made a difference in the oldest girl’s working 
ability ?” 

Citizen: “No, Mr. Superintendent, not at 
all, but it would have made a great difference 
in her chances to get work suited to her and to 
-be put into the right class.” 

Superintendent: “What 
so ?” 

Citizen: “All our friends whose children go 
to school B have been telling us how the prin- 
cipal of that school is all the time going about 
among the schoolrooms to find out which chil- 
dren get along well, and which children do not 
get along well. Then the principal and the 
teacher find ways of helping the children who 
do not get along well to get along better. They 
put them into different classes or they send 
them into different rooms. The children begin 
right away to learn and to be more in earnest. 
My wife and I have talked it all over and we 
would like our children to go to school B. I do 
hope, sir, that you will give us your permission. 
All the parents of school B feel sure that is 
what makes their children get along so well.” 


Another Difference Between School A and 
School B. 


School A is a small school. It has bu* five 
teachers. The principal teaches classes all day 
and cannot supervise the . actual 
work of the other teachers in the building. 
school is very inadequately supervised. 

School B has a nonteaching or supervising 
principal. All his time is given to managing 
and supervising. He observes, directs and crit- 
icises the work of the other teachers of his 
building. 

The kind and quality of the supervision of 
school B make the difference between the two 
schools much greater, however, than the mere 
difference between teaching and non-teaching 
principal. That is, not all schools with non- 
teaching principals are far superior to all 
schools with teaching principals. The exception- 
al quality of the supervision in school B is that 


you 


these 


makes you think 


schoolroom 


The 


teachers and principal feel solemnly under obli- 
gation to see to it that each child shall learn 
what the school has for him to the 
shortest possible time. 


learn in 


Hard and fixed classification of pupils is not 
consistent with that obligation. The children 
are grouped and regrouped according to their 
needs in knowledge and working ability. 

This opportunity and super- 
vision the principal of school B has realized and 
for the two years since he saw the vision he has 


obligation of 


made an almost perfect score in its fulfillment. 
It shall be his right and his pleasure to tell the 
full and detailed story. This paper shall have 
the first chance to print it. His story of help 
given to unusual children, using only his regu- 
lar teachers, enlisting their sympathy and in- 
sight into children’s abilities, is most interest 
ing. Principals and teachers who care to find 
a way to give this special help without “sur- 
veys” or “measurements” or “mental tests” or 
extra labor or outlay of cash, will certainly be 
interested and will find the conerete 
application of supervision for the fulfillment of 
its third obligation to the child, namely, the 
obligation to what the 
school has for him to learn in the shortest time 


story a 


enable him to learn 


and pleasantest way. 


Some Things Shown by the Incident 

This uneducated community perceived and 
understood that: 

1. The supervised school is the more desir- 
able school; 

2. Supervised teaching suits itself better to 
the child. 

3. Supervision helps the child directly and 
immediately ; 

4. Time given to supervision brings results 
noticeable by the unitiated. 

Faith that supervision can confer these bene- 

Many school 

systems are without it if evidence be sought in 
It would hardly 


be discovered in the supervisory programs of 


fits is not largely in evidence. 


the supervisory organization. 
many school principals. Few boards of educa- 
tion have this faith or we would find provision 
in time and supervisory help in the administra- 
tive staff. Not all state and university depart- 


ments of education have accepted it. If they 
had accepted it they would have done more than 
to recommend closer supervision. They would 


have urged and even demanded such supervision 
in all programs and in all new laws proposed 
and enacted. 

instruction that insures the 
learning of what the school has to teach in the 
shortest with the 
both teachers and 
children, would find a large market if it could 
be sold by the bale or the yard or the pound. It 
not be manufactured. It 


Supervision of 


possible time and largest 


amount of satisfaction to 


can must be 
ated. 


agent as needed from the faith and vision and 


gener- 


School B generates this highly dynamic 


philosophy of its teachers and principal. 


The Function of the Parent-Teacher Club 


H. T. McKinney, Superintendent of Schools, 
Aurora, Il. 


What is the specific function of the parent- 
teacher club? From the administrator’s point 
of view, such an organization can be justified 
because it does at least three things that cannot 
be as well done by other agents or through 
other channels. 
the means of 
intelligent interest in the 
school as their own institution by affording in- 
dividual assignments of work. It may afford 
the superintendent of schools a unique oppor- 


A Parent-Teacher club may be 
giving parents an 


tunity to initiate policies and carry out plans 
which necessitate parents and teachers sharing 
alike the administrator’s ideas and, in the third 
place, it brings the teachers in touch with many 
of the parents under favorable conditions to dis- 
cuss matters concerning the child in question. 

It is advantageous for the administrator to 
think of his school district as an organization 
which is composed of individuals who are mak- 
ing an investment in the schools. It is the sup- 
erintendent’s duty’ in such case to administer 
the schools in such a way as to cause the in- 
dividual patrons to feel that they get 100 cents 
value out of every dollar invested. 


To do this, he 
want by way of returns and what they need. 


must know what his patrons 


The Parent-Teacher club gives him opportunity 
from time to time, to get the reaction of par- 
ents to the different phases of school activities 
and he is able to adjust minor matters in the 
light of knowledge thus gained. 


That is to say, the superintendent is anxious 
to make the schools fit the outstanding needs of 
the community that gives the school its exis 
tence and there is no better way to determine 
the nature of these needs as the community in- 
terprets the situation, than some sort of open 
forum month. In _ this the grade 


each way 


schools located in different parts of a city can 
be served according to their peculiar local con- 
ditions. 

School 


cently purchased 


A in our city, for example, has re- 
a tract of adjoining land by 
taking as their definite problem to interest the 
board of education in a supervised playground 


for that section of town. On this ground, the 


Parent-Teacher club at its own expense has 
placed suitable equipment. In doing _ this 
practically every patron in that locality has 


been given some part of the undertaking as a 
definite assignment and thereby his or her in- 
School B, 


has set for its parents and teachers a 


terest has been deepened. likewise, 
definite 
task in addition to the little round of duties in 


common with all the clubs. 


Here there is a definite demand for work 
along the lines of Americanization. Many for- 
eign mothers cannot speak English and this 


club has undertaken to hold meetings in the 
afternoons, to which such mothers led by their 
Along 


with this endeavor, the board of education fur- 


children assemble and have a good time. 


nishes instruction by competent teachers 
of English, letter writing, arithmetie and 
the like. It was found necessary in earry- 
ing out this program, to secure’ more 
dishes and to better equip the gymnasium 
which is also used as a dance hall. Here 
again the parents found a job in common 


and were made happier because they had been 
with the 
the 


engaged to do a definite assignment 


school as an unconscious factor in back- 


ground. 
The finds the 


transition quite easy when he attempts to get 


wide-awake superintendent 


the parents interested in some additional phase 
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of school activity or in some change in school 
procedure. The parents are accustomed to 
meeting together and by carefully prepared 
talks by himself and by others selected as lead 
ers, the superintendent finds it rather easy to 
mould sentiment in favor of what the school 
needs. 

We found, for example, that such matters as 
visual education and required physical educa 
tion were easily introduced by first taking up 
the matter in a thorough way in the Parent- 
Teacher clubs and some of the mothers, in turn, 
took the matter to the woman’s club. Soon the 
superintendent found himself in the position 
of one recommending to the board as a result 
of a community demand. 

These organizations in addition to furnishing 
personal contact with the schools by giving the 
parents definite tasks and in addition also, to 
giving the superintendent an opportunity to 
study the parents at close range, can be justified 
on the basis of bringing together the parents 
and the teachers. 

Not long ago, the writer had occasion to 
study the effects of personal visitation by teach- 
ers to the homes of pupils. The most astonish- 
ing thing noted in this study, was the fact that 
teachers usually do not make such visitations. 
Out of a total of about 13,500 pupils distributed 
in the elementary grades of 33 schools it was 
found that during three semesters, the homes 
of only four per cent of the pupils recommended 
for visitation as a means of improvement were 
visited at all. 

Aceording to our. study, teachers when left to 
tuke the initiative in the matter of home visita- 
tion, do not visit the homes even if the matter 
has been called to their attention. 

Parents, likewise, do not as a rule, visit the 
school with the idea of working out with the 
teacher the best interests of the child. This be- 
ing true, the modern school must have some 
other medium whereby the parents and teachers 
are brought in touch under favorable circum- 
stances. This is another specific function of 
parent-teacher organizations. 

Leaving out of consideration the desirable 
outcome of bringing together the parents and 
thereby developing a neighborhood acquain- 
tance that is free from sect or partisan spirit, 
the Parent-Teacher Clubs can be defended as 
desirable organizations because they perforin 
the functions set forth in this paper. 


SALARIES OF SUPERVISORS OR DIREC- 
TORS IN SOME OF THE LARGER 
CITIES. 


Bertha Y. Hebb. 


In a study of salaries of supervisors in fifty- 
seven of the larger cities of the United States 
for the year 1920-21, the highest average salary 
paid these officials is that of the supervisor of 
manual training (or of industrial subjects), 
which average is $3,305 per annum; next, comes 
the supervisor of health with an average of 
$3,134: music, $3,036, ete., and on down to the 
lowest upon the list, the supervisors of home 
economies and of the kindergarten with aver- 
ages of $2,740 and $2,818, respectively, per an- 
num. 

The amount paid the individual officials 
themselves, however, is not in many instances 
in aecord with the averages above mentioned. 
While the average paid manual training super- 
visors is higher than all others, with that of 
home economics lowest upon the scale, the fol 
lowing cities pay the latter more than the first 
named official: Birmingham, Ala.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and Rochester, N. Y. 

In the city of Detroit, Mich., all the super- 
visors receive the same salary, $4,000 a year, 
with the exception of the supervisor of special 


Primary kindergarten 
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SALARIES OF SUPERVISORS, OR DIRECTORS, OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN SOME 
OF THE LARGER CITIES. 


CITIES. 


Music. 
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classes who receives $4,800; the same is true for 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif., where the pay for 
each is $3,840 a year, with the exception of the 
supervisor of health who receives $3,900. In 
the city of Akron, Ohio, all the supervisors re- 
ceive the same salary, $2,600 a year.. 

The highest paid individual upon the list of 
fifty-seven cities is the supervisor of health of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who receives $6,000 a year; the 
supervisors of the city of New York upon the 
whole, however, are the highest paid, the mini- 
mum being $5,000 a year, the maximum $5,500. 


The following table alphabetically arranged 
by cities, gives the salaries of supervisors in fif- 
ty-seven of the larger cities. The blank spaces 
in some of the columns do not necessarily indi- 
eate that the school system does not have certain 
positions. Rather that the data for the position 
were not available. 
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NEW YORK RURAL SCHOOL ODDITIES. 


There are more than three thousand rural! 
schools in New York state having an attendance 
of less than ten pupils in 1920. Of this number 
15 had an average daily attendance of one pupil; 
52 of two pupils; 167 of three; 259 of four; 392 
of five; 430 of six; 556 of seven; 535 of eight, and 
612 of nine, comprising in all 3,018 of the 8,600 
single-room schools in this state. 

Dr. George M. Wiley, commissioner of elemen- 
tary education, in arguing for the consolidation 
of rural schools, says: “When these facts are 
considered in connection with the type of service 
which these schools are rendering the community 
and with the professional training—or lack of it 

of the teacher employed, it is quite evident that 
the smaller schools in the rural communities are 
not only among the most expensive on the basis 
of the per pupil cost, but also are rendering a 
very small return to the communities which they 
serve.” 














The question of the teacher’s load has sug- 
gested itself in some form to many people in- 
terested in the function of a teacher’s activ- 
ities in a public school. The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has, in a limited way, endeavored to define a 
teacher’s load in the accredited high schools. 
State supervisors have considered the teacher’s 
load in arranging standards for accredited 
schools which are to receive state aid or credit. 
Many endeavors have been made to help super- 
intendents and principals to find some system 
for rating teachers and to determine their load. 
Teachers’ organizations have sought for some 
satisfactory standard or limitation in fixing a 
fair load for a teacher. The combined judg- 
ment of many able thinkers has been expressed 
in standards for rating teachers. The size of 
the class, the number of pupils in the class, the 
length and number of periods per week, the 
hours of teaching per week, the social affairs of 
the committees, have all been considered in rat- 
ing a teacher’s load. Superintendents have de- 
termined the hours per week of service for 
teachers, the unit cost per subject taught, the 
cost per subject per month or year, the number 
of student hours of instruction, and the cost per 
thousand student hours. With this informa- 
tion before superintendent and teacher, there 
is yet the personal equation of the class which 
the teacher must meet that cannot be revealed 
in mere tabulation of data. These plans, stand- 
ards and guides are all helpful but there is still 
no uniformity in defining a teacher’s load. 

The aim of this study is to help find, from 
the judgment of teachers, some median or fair 
estimate of the common practice for assign- 
ment of work to teachers. It is not the inten- 
tion of this study to solve any problem or to 
attempt to fix some new standard. The aim is 
to know more about a teacher’s load, just as the 
aim in studying Shakespeare is to know more 
about Shakespeare rather than to solve Shake- 
speare or recommend Shakespeare or measure 
Shakespeare. People study many subjects for 
the purpose of knowing more about them. 
Some of the many elements in a teacher’s work 
are inquired into from the standpoint of teach- 
ers and supervisors. A common understanding 
of the load assigned or received makes possible 
better cooperation. 

It is not the intention in this discussion to 
present the teacher’s load from the viewpoint 
of the citizen. To many of them the teacher’s 
load could be dispatched immediately by saying 
that it consists of teaching in the class and 
maintaining discipline. It might be frankly 
said that this inquiry is not for the purpose of 
commiserating the teacher but rather to appre- 
ciate the commendable things which 
done by America’s most faithful servants. 

This problem presents itself from various 
standpoints and it has many modifications. For 
instance, we might consider approaching it 
from the standpoint of the amount of work to 
be done in a given unit of time or determining 
the amount of work that an average teacher 


are being 


The Teacher’s Load 


S. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brookings, S. D. 


Without long study and 
much investigation these are questions that can- 
not be satisfactorily answered. Future study 
may well be made by educators in order to de- 


could do per day. 


termine some standards for rating teachers or 
measuring their efficiency in relation to the load 
which teachers should carry. 

The General Situation. 

The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools limits the number of 
daily periods of classroom instruction as fol- 
lows: “The number of daily periods of class- 
room instruction given by any teacher should 
not exceed five, each to extend over at least 
forty minutes exclusive of all time used in the 
The Board of 


Inspectors will reject all schools having more 


changing of classes or teachers. 


than six recitation periods per day for any 
teacher. 

“The Association holds that no teacher should 
be required to conduct more than 30 classroom 
exercises or recitations a week; while it advises 
that the maximum should be 25 exercises a 
week. 

“For interpreting this standard in connection 
with laboratory work in science and in voca- 
tional subjects as hereafter defined and in con- 
nection with study-room supervision, a double 
period may be counted as the equivalent of one 
classroom exercise provided that no combination 
of such work amounting to more than 35 per 
iads a week be required of any teacher.” 

What consideration is taken of assemblies, 
hall duty, playground supervision, committees, 
or social calls for the school ? These regula 
tions make no provision for complexities in 
courses of study. 

Many superintendents have arranged plans 
for measuring teachers from their educational 
efficiency, social efficiency and professional ef- 
ficiency. Others endeavor to pay teachers ,on 
the basis of tenure of service, advancement in 
scholarship and personal merit. Evidently the 
teacher’s load is viewed from various stand- 
po'nts since her salary is sometimes based upon 
Other systems of super- 
from the 
number of hours per week or the number of 


what she achieves. 
vision determine the teacher’s load 
classes per day. Frequently no recognition is 
given to a difference in the ease of teaching 
subject matter, the number of reports to be 
made out, the amount of social duties or com- 
Often 
little recognition is given to the reorganization 


mittee work devolving upon the teacher. 


of a school curriculum or the transition taking 
place in the method or subject matter when 
work is. assigned. These situations have 
prompted this study of the teacher’s load as the 
teacher herself rated it. 

In September 1920, 234 copies of the follow- 
ing questionnaire were sent to seventeen schools 
of which ten replied with 102 questionnaires 
checked : 

Questionnaire on Teacher’s Load in School 


Work. Justification of Data. 
An inquiry into the question of the teacher's 


load has many problems of interest to teachers 
and superintendents. What portion of your daily 
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load is represented by the parts listed in this 
questionnaire? Please rate in terms of per cent, 
100 per cent being the total daily load for teach 
ers in all school work of the day. To illustrate: 
the per cent of the teacher’s load which attitude 
of pupils demands should be placed in the space 
marked per cent at the right. Whatever this 
total per cent is that should be distributed in 
the suggestions under attitude of pupils and 
likewise in the other nine divisions. 


1. Atti'ude of pupils toward school activities. % 


a. Stubbornness .. % a ree % 
b. Dishonesty ...% ee % 
c. Shiftlessness ..% [, SMROOE oc % 
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A See an 
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> EE Oe MONDO ok Ke acdc srcsoees ie 
e. Cooperation of departments in schools. .% 
f. Individuality of supervision........... % 
g. Attitude of school board toward teach 
ee 2a a5 Gee é hb deme Ps Rak ehe te avn es — oo 
ee err Sy eee ee 
6. Social activities of the school....... Tv 
S. LACM Y SOCIGLIOS 2 oni vccccicens errr sh 
i SE © oo sarc yw Bb wera ln «Wane 68 <7 
ec. Social activities as clubs, dances, etc....% 
CR Se ee ee Sk % 
ey Rs! a % 
f. Social duties as surveys, Red Cross, Sal- 
Satsem Army, ¥. ME. C: As, GOs. ccccccs % 
gz. Employment agencies in the school for 
RE Re ee Ae oe On ee % 
Rs MR Kien as 0X85 / ee ae Gees 608% ieee 
7. Community ..... ieeda bes ebb AGwnbse een es “a 
a. Standing of: 
NL ata 5:40 a a ae ee 
Teachers .. ara ily Lik Kg ereeeeh Web ies & % 
Education “ee ee a trae eae % 
b. Recognition of school hours in outside 
ES eee ee eee eee 
c. Health.........% Attendance. ; J 
Morale of Students............... Piscean 
d. Others. haadioe Oe hoa raul wks % 
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a. Family (Religious, environment, social 
desirabilities, educational advancement) .% 


b. Demands at home......... 7 ihate ve hen % 
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Of the questionnaires which were returned 


three were marked so that the data could not be 
interpreted. In December 1920, 500 copies of 


the questionnaire were mailed to fifty different 
schools of which twelve replied with 140 ques- 
tionnaires checked. All questionnaires were 
sent in random distribution to eities varying in 
size from 900 to 14,0006 in population. The 
purpose of mailing the same questionnaire after 
an interval had elapsed was to make a study of 
the situation in other schecis under different 
conditions and at a more advanced period in 
the year. It was hoped that the data secured 
from the second study might prove valuable in 
comparison with the first. 


These questionnaires were compared irrespec- 
tive of the subject taught or the position held 
by the teacher. After these data were com- 
pared the selection was made on the basis of sex. 
The men and women in high school were tabu- 
lated and classified separately. Data have been 
summarized for economy of space. 


Justification of Data. 


For those who doubt the truth of personal 
judgment in a study of this kind it is only nec 
essary to suggest that practically all business is 
conducted on the basis of personal judgment. 
The political structure underlying all govern- 
ment has been founded upon personal judgment. 
The courts and American jurisprudence have 
no other basis than the judgment of people liv- 
ing and the records of the past. 


In order to illustrate how accurate the com- 
bined judgment of persons may be the follow- 
ing test was made: A line was drawn on the 
blackboard before a group of 33 teachers, seven 
men and 26 women. Each teacher was asked to 
write the length of the line to the best of his 
judgment and under no conditions to change 
this judgment until all reports were given. 
The guesses of each teacher were recorded. 
The average of the guesses was found to be 19.3 
inches, the median guess was 18.95 inches. 
The length of the line was 19.5 inches. The 
deviation of about one per cent from the actual 
length of the line in percent is of no great con- 
sequence. Given a large number of guesses 
under different conditions the average or me- 
dian guess would approximate the true length 
of the line more closely. This illustrates the 
truth underlying the combined judgment of 
many teachers in the study of their load. The 
accuracy of 102 or 140 judgments should be 
satisfactorily correct. 


Does the Attitude of Pupils Toward School 
Activities Affect a Teacher’s Load? 

In fairness to any teacher some inquiry 
should be made into the likes of children, their 
former training, and their attitude at the time 
they enter the class. After the teacher has 
worked with a class some opportunity should be 
afforded for measuring, in rather concrete 
terms, the achievements of this group of chil- 
dren. It is the custom to inquire into the 
health of children entering a class, to know 
their ages, to understand something of their 
former school attendance and training. A 
teacher likewise should know quite definitely 
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TABLE I 


Total Checking 


A 

al US BR eee eee 96 
a. Stubbornness ........ ect 38 
es ere i. 
bs kk vad dea bdeeen . 62 
3 Ree ae eee 25 

oh Te Sv sec dde sn sue eRe secu enees 29 
SY SOS cena cearee ss see eae OOF 20 
Se 2 eee re eee 13 
ss . Serre rrrreer) ere. 9 
Se eee re rere 84 

ae __ TTT Te re 38 
i WOR nn 4 ck cawtducsieduaeneen 62 
SS Ee ee ere eee an 

2. Classroom Instruction .......seese0. 97 
a. Hearing recitations .....cccecsecese 85 
ee ae re ee ee 79 
OB ND oe bcbdnaches ioe ces eee 89 
i; Gee. 653) 6 wawanee 0000 Cees aeons 34 
ae! Cr ra Te rere 98 
ae ee Pee ee eer Te rite. oe 77 
b. Halls and assemblies............. 78 

CG. CG SEPP: occieencscvasavade 30 
C.. CE ce kaw ebb discctacnaeees 21 
re eee rere re ee 2 
og rn eer ey a re 12 
POE. s030%64000005004 60444670008 17 
J ee eee ee Oe ee 9 

4. PrOteeeeees GROWER 66 occ dk iwae cca’ 89 
+, Es Kaci eee Koders eaves wads 55 

b, Growth fOF GOPVIGO. ..ccsccccssede 51 

GC. ROCTORLIONAL SCUEY .oiccctssvcces 55 
oe ee eee ree re eee 20 
©. BEHOO! GEBMMIBALION 6. ciccccsccssvas 70 
Di, EE Beas 6a a aeaws hae 33 
Ds POOP OF GIMIOR, 0 cs cake wvess 40 

©. He: Oe Gs kin a 0 one ces vtec’ . 46 
er. Ee eg | MP eee 29 
e. Cooperation of department........ 20 
CSO 5a 555 60k 065s o 05h dee en 22 
Bee. DD oes bn 9 006004405 00% 12 


J ee ree 14 


GC, GR Teen ak-abs cena beeenesas 66 
ma. Litemary Becietias .....svessecece 30 

Di. Se wis eace 0:3.4504666 bm oeeds 8 

©; WED BOS ORO 056 cscs ravrccane 30 
ECT Pere re eee 25 

e, Financial activities .............. 16 

-_ gC =~ rrirrcrrercr: .. 24 

g. Employment agency ............. 5 

i CS Skea tes 006445 6o0ee caked 21 
(As, ae ey oe ye 83 
ST. wo Ghee s-00 5 aees 00s Cuees 36 
RD. aD ave & <0 90 Oa as ood ae ee 35 
eT erry ee ree er 26 

Ss , rrrrrrererr rr rrr. 24 

2. see ee eee 43 
ES. cv vada scans s ceareueane 53 
REE gs sddudwea teneua een pene 39 

G See: xiiuedoonses saatbetecea ewan 11 

ee | SPeeTerurrerircrye rrr crre e 54 
SD, PD acinces ts <sesdbeansd nar 37 
ye. ere 40 
OT. 6.5.0 Wa 0 6-055.'03 26000 end Se eee 20 

D,. Be Be Fads cies einccn aed ueeasaeen yf 
Rs DE hcav ag edesd obsess dinners aes 40 

i Bee DE. PRs 6 obo os oa cctcees 44 
0 Ee eee se 40 

G, Ge: SAMae 40.664 00404 600d ede ewe 16 


just what is the attitude of her class toward 
school activities at the time it is assigned to 
her. The efficient business man makes an in- 
voice when he assumes the management of a 
stock of goods and is satisfied only when an in- 
voice is made at the close of his responsibility. 
A competent bookkeeper insists upon a balance 
of the books at the time he receives them and in 
turn wishes to leave a true and accurate bal- 
ance at the close. The modern, efficient teacher 
has a right to know just what she has received 
in her class, what progress has been made and 
she should be able, in quite definite terms, to 
report to her successor the educational and 
social progress of her class. 


The success of a class depends upon the 
health, attendance, and interests of the pupils, 


Cost per $1000 


Median % Average on basis of 
B A B Median % Ave. Median 
137 10 10 10 $100 
54 2 2 2 
68 l 2 1.5 
75 2 3 2.5 
24 2 1 1.5 
20 l l 1 
12 1 1 1 
8 1 1 1 
9 1 1 1 
117 3 4 3.5 
53 l 2 .5 
68 2 2 2 
140 35 50 42.5 $425 
130 15 25 20 
120 5 5 5 
135 10 10 10 
40 10 5 7.5 
139 9 10 9.5 $ 95 
118 3 5 4 
119 3 5 4 
48 2 2 2 
15 l 2 1.5 
19 1 3 2 
1 ; 1 
16 2 2 2 
10 2 2 2 
119 10 10 10 $100 
70 4 5 4.5 
90 3 4 3.5 
68 2 3 2.5 
18 3 2 2.6 
94 10 10 10 $100 
27 2 3 2.5 
38 3 3 3 
56 3 4 3.5 
26 3 2 2.5 
25 2 3 2.5 
17 2 { 2.5 
9 3 2 2.5 
8 7 4 5.5 
93 S 5 6.5 $ 65 
32 4 3 3.5 
8 2 2 2 
36 3 2 2.5 
26 2 3 2.5 
10 2 2 2 
36 3 2 2.5 
= 2 wn 2 
31 5 5 5 
91 7 5 6 $ 60 
32 2 1 1.5 
40 2 2 2 
28 2 2 y 
29 l 2 1.5 
27 2 2 2 
31 2 3 2.5 
26 2 2 2 
10 1 2 1.5 
56 5 5 5 ¢ 50 
15 3 2 2.5 
37 3 4 3.5 
19 2 3 2.5 
72 5 5 5 
39 3 3 3 
50 2 3 2.5 
16 2 2 2 
16 2 3 2.5 


the conditions of the room, hour of the day and 
the employment of the pupils previous to com- 
ing to school. In one class a teacher may have 
a majority of pupils who, early in life, have 
learned lessons of industry, willingness to carry 
responsibility, courage, obedience, good will to- 
ward teachers and associates. In another the 
children may have learned principally of jeal- 
ousies, indolence, deceit, dishonesty and theft. 
No doubt the teacher’s load is varied greatly in 
the same room under such conditions in differ- 
ent periods of the day. These problems suggest 
an endless task for discussion and demand 
countless hours of work in order to satisfactor- 
ily solve them. Nevertheless, they demand ree- 
ognition of thoughtful school people and the 
day is soon at hand when some honest endeavor 
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TABLE II. 


H. S. Men 


Division of A 
Questionnaire ae oT 
1. Attitude of Pupils........... oS 
a. Stubbornness ............. 3 2 7 
EPC Tee 7 >: 22 
¢. Bhiftlessness ............. 4 2 12 
d. Falsehood ............+..-- 2 1 2 
CSE bsg e Obia¥ pedo seve. 1 2 6 
YR EES Oe 1 1 1 
EE BG duc cnc becscesaeoee a Ks 1 
PES Gilet d 66h ecco eee o 1 1 2 
SR aU Sc sees ceescee 7 4 16 
j. Disobedience ............. 2 2 6 
civ ccce vob eee. 6 2 7 
Re ded ded v b's 606.0000 1 3 1 
2. Classroom Instruction........ 9 35 17 
CEES. gs cacieeese cece. 10 18 16 
ae eee 9 5 12 
DM MERON 5 ws ecesscscces ) > 
CE co LCeR RNa ges cee ces 4 10 5 
EE FP ee 11 10 20 
SE OST TE 4 a 
b. Halls and Assemblies...... 6 4 12 
c. On play grounds.......... 5 2 3 
CEE Vovscccseceres 5 3 5 
Crh ah Gc ss vee td ae ce 2 4 5 
C's Gwiebtecteces 2 ee | 
adds saw Ma's <'06¢4 006 2 1 3 
CC. Dia sca deewehs hee de “a vi 1 
4. Professional Growth ........ 8 10 16 
CE Ub ecb ess cevedes 5 4-11 
b. Growth for service........ 6 4 14 
c. Recreational study ....... 5 3 11 
tS 2 25 4 
5. School Organization 5 10 11 
ES 4 2 2 
b. Number of classes......... 4 3 6 
TN Pree eeeee 2 2 4 
d. Length of periods......... 3 : 3 
OD, COO. bc ccc cece cree. 2 15 8 
Ae ee 1 1 2 
g. School boards ............- 1 1 2 
thts de 64 660s ooh 608 1 1 3 
6. Social Activities ............ 8 7.5 13 
a. Literary societies ........ 5 2 5 
EEE PS Koos cee ce eece 2 2 2 
c. Clubs, dances, etc......... 3 1 5 
DY oo akan 50nd Wb e's 4 2 8 
ES OT eee 3 2 5 
PE CE 5 55s ssc cecess l 1 3 
g. Employment agencies 1 1 , 
Cesk o-6 4 6d He 6 6 4 Wie'e 0 1 5 5 
EY 2) Gigue e's co veeeee 5 3 8 
Ps 6 .Uh 6 aby Se eee ses 4 2 4 
SET GA Gh ccs ce aceon? 3 2 3 
SE SSCL TER ETE 2 1 2 
0” ee ee 1 l 3 
ENE 2 1 2 
EL 5 ih 5 6000 00.0 0-0 4 2 2 
SE a eSe ais 5 io e hdd 0s 68 4 1 4 
Ee tah eve dscebidecee i ca i 
ec es bese cb sideasoes 6 7 5 
a. Displeasure .............. 3 3 2 
b. Financial gain ........... 4 3 3 
RE eee See 1 5 4 
Ee ee 5 12 7 
SE os cdbied sec ccwiveces 2 2 5 
b. Demands at home......... 3 5 3 
Ee ei 3 5 2 
6 RE Sn ae 4 


must be made to answer them. If teaching be- 
comes a profession and a scientific business more 
regard and respect will be felt by school author- 
ities for this fundamental type of work. About 
a year ago these problems were suggested in a 
rather trying discussion with teachers 
about merits and justice of work which had 
been assigned for the year. None of 
could agree on a common basis for decision. 


some 


them 


In order to present the data in table I, com- 
pactly for the ease of reading the first investi- 
gation is marked A, the second is marked B. 
These data should be read as follows: In Atti- 
tude of Pup/ls in column A, or the first investi- 
gation, 96 pe:sons checked the quest onnaire, in 


All Checking 


H. S. Women Combined 


B A B A B 
M T M 4 M y M = M 
12 49 10 38 10 96 10 137 10 
2 18 1 18 2 39 2 54 yA 
3 28 2 16 2 59 1 68 2 
4 24 2 24 4 62 2 75 3 
1 9 1 7 1 25 2 24 1 
1 10 1 6 1 29 l 20 1 
1 7 1 3 2 20 1 12 1 
1 3 1 on ry 13 1 S 1 
1 1 3 1 2 9 1 +] l 
5 39 3 34 4 84 3 17 4 
3 19 1 16 2 38 l 53 2 
1 28 3 19 2 62 2 68 2 
10 10 4 2 3.5 26 4 19 2 
40 48 35 41 50 97 35 140 50 
20 44 20 40 25 85 15 130 25 
5 40 5 36 8 79 5 120 5 
10 43 10 39 10 &9 10+ 135 10 
5 13 8 5 5 3 10 40 5 
10 46 ¥ | 36 13.5 98 9 139 10 
7 37 2 30 5 77 ,; 118 5 
5 36 4 32 5 78 3 119 5 
1 1 2 1 1 30 2 48 2 
2 8 y 4 4 21 l 15 2 
2 8 2 6 2 24 1 19 3 
2 6 1 1 3 12 1 
1 7 2 4 5 17 2 16 2 
1 2 2 wile — 9 2 10 2 
10 43 8 32 10 89 10 119 10 
4 24 4 10 5 55 4 70 5 
5 19 4 19 3 51 3 90 4 
3 39 3 19 3 55 2 68 5 
1 8 3 1 4 2 3 18 y 
8 32 10 29 8 70 10 94 10 
1 10 2.5 10 4 33 2 27 3 
2 19 3 9 4 40 3 38 3 
2 24 3 16 4 46 3 56 4 
2 13 3 6 3 28 3 26 2 
3 5 2 3 2 20 2.5 25 3 
i ee 3 3 5 22 2 17 3 
1 5 2 1 1 2 3 9 2 
1 3 20 2 9 14 7 8 4 
8 41 10 28 10 66 8 93 5 
2 13 3 11 > 30 4 32 3 
1.5 5 2 3 4 8 2 8 y) 
2 21 3 13 5 30 3 36 y 
4 16 3 5 2 25 20 26 3 
2 6 2 3 2 16 2 10 2 
4 10 2 3 5 24 3 36 2 
re 1 1 — 5 2 - 
2 11 10 i) +) 21 5 31 5 
5 43 5 33 5 83 7 91 5 
1 22 l 4 l 36 2 32 l 
2 18 1 10 2 40 2 35 2 
3.5 17 l 4 2 26 2 28 2 
1 12 2 8 2 24 1 29 2 
15 14 1 6 3 43 Z 27 2 
2.5 19 1 10 3 53 2 31 3 
2 16 3 13 2 39 2 26 2 
1 2 1 l l 11 ] 10 2 
4 23 5 16 5 54 5 56 5 
2 17 5 7 1 37 3 15 2 
4 19 3 10 3 40 3 37 4 
2 8 2 l 10 20 2 19 3 
7 38 5 20 4 73 5 72 5 
] 17 4 7 5 40 3 39 3 
5 22 2 11 2 44 2 50 3 
2 20 2 5 2 40 2 16 2 
2 9 3 1 5 16 2 16 3 
the second invest gation in column i. 137 
checked. The median percent of the load in 


the first investigation under column A is ten, 


the median percent in the second under column 
Bistenpercenty The average of both medians 
is ten per cent. If ten per cent of a teacher's 
load is consumed in dealing with the attitudes 
of pupils the cost, on the basis of $1,000 per 
expenditures, is $100. 
are used in computing items of approximate 
Table I, the total reveals a variation of 
about five per cent. 


school Since medians 
cost in 
But the value for compara- 
tive purposes is not disturbed, for it is recalled 
that there are nine divisions in the question- 
naire from th's var.ation oceurs. The 
average per cent of error is less than one which 


which 


was found in the measurement of the line in 
the experiment in the introduction of this 
study. The most outstanding items fer com- 
parison are the close relations of medians in 
the two investigations. The medians for men 


and women present similar relationships. 


data for 
high school men and women teachers is mad 
the total 
each set of questionna res. In 


For convenience a comparison ol 


with number of checking 
Table Il this 
summary of all data is compiled. These data 
should be read as follows: In the first study, 


or questionnaire A, nine high school men teach 


teachers 


ers checked the replies which give a median of 
ten per cent in the’r load as affected by the atti- 
tude of pupils toward school activities. Seven- 
teen men teachers in high schools checked the 
with a median of 


second questionnaire, B, 


twelve per cent. Forty-nine women teachers in 
the high schools in questionnaire A give a me 
dian of ten per cent of their load due to the at- 
titude of pupils. 


. RR 
or >, 


In the second questionnaire, 
thirty-eight checked with a median of ten 
All the first 
questionnaire total 96 with a median of ten per 
cent of the load as affected by attitude of pupils. 
In the second replies 137 teachers give a median 


per cent. teachers who checked 


of ten per cent, 


HOW TO READ THE DATA. 


The reader may interpret the distribution of 
the attitude of 
school activities as follows: 


these data on pupils toward 
In the first column 
in Table I is the total number of persons check- 
In the second 


column is the total number checked in the see- 


ing the items in the first study. 


ond study. To illustrate: mninety-six persons 
in the first study checked attitude of pupils; 
thirty-eight checked (a) which is the factor of 
stubbornness; fifty-nine checked (b) or dishon- 
esty; and sixty-two checked (¢c) in like manner. 
the median 


To illus- 


the median per cent of the teacher’s load 


In the third column will be found 

per cent for each of these questions. 
trate: 
as the result of attitude of pupils toward school 
activities in the first study is ten; the median 
per cent of the teacher’s load from dishonesty is 


one; the median per cent of the teacher’s load 


from stubbornness is two. In this order the 
data may be read under each section of the 
questionnaire. The fourth column contains 


medians for the second study or “B”. An aver 
age of the two medians is found for each item 
On the basis 
of $1,000 of cost each of the nine items is com- 


puted by the average of the median per cents 


which is arranged in column five. 


and the amount of cost by the item is placed in 
column six. 


In the first study 96 teachers of the 102 who 
checked this questionnaire recognized the atti- 
tude of pupils toward school activities as a fae- 


tor in the load. The median per cent of the 
teacher’s load due to the attitude of the pupils 
is ten. In the second investigation 137 teach- 
ers recognized the attitude of pupils as a part 
of the load with a median of ten per cent. The 
greatest factor under attitude in the first study 
is laziness, the second shiftlessness, the third 
untidiness, the fourth dishonesty, the fifth 


stubbornness, the sixth disobedience, the seventh 


deceit. In the second study laziness is first, 


Shiftlessness is 


second, dishonesty and untidiness tie for third, 


with 117 teachers checking it. 


stubbornness is fifth, disobedience is sixth, 
falsehood seventh, deceit eighth. These atti- 


tudes are ranked in the order ot importance in 


both investigations for ease of comparison. 


Attitude according to rank of importance in 
questionnaires A and B. 





rc 


in 
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Questionnaire A Questionnaire B 


1. Laziness ] Laziness 

2. Shiftlessness 2. Shiftlessness 

>. Untidiness 3. Untidiness 

4. Dishonesty 4. Dishonesty 

5. Stubbornness 5. Stubbornness 
6. Disobedience 6. Disobedience 
7. Deceit 7. Falsehood 

8. Falsehood 8. Deceit 

9. Jealousy 9. Jealousy 
10. Envy 10. Hatred 
ll. Hatred ll. Envy 


The agreement in rank by groups of teachers 
under different conditions in these two studies 
is significant of an underlying truth in this in 
vestigation. 


A teacher is deserving of consideration from 
the parents when these data are considered. 
The child acquires these characteristics in h‘s 
daily life at home and from the community. It 
is only fair that the understanding be quite 
clear. These attitudes which children bring 
from home are not the product of the teacher’s 
work. If the attitudes are undesirable they are 
to this extent a deficit in the child’s start in 
school. The question of attitudes of children 
belongs to the home and is the shame or praise 
of the home until the child has been in school 
iong enough to acquire other characteristics. 
In a very large sense the question of attitude is 
entirely for the consideration of the home and 
community; and in a very small way should 
the teacher be held responsible for the perfor- 
mances of children which are the outgrowth of 
their attitude. If a school system were to 
spend $100,000 annually for public education it 
would cost $10,000 to pay for the item of the 
attitudes of these children toward school, pro 
viding the combined judgments of 234 teachers 
are indicative. Schools and homes are planning 
well for great human purposes when they nur 
ture r-ght attitudes. Such work is not transi 
tory nor does it end with the teaching process. 
Attitudes give direction to appreciations which 
carry deep service of training with pleasure 


long after the preparing of lessons is forgotten. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT IS CLASSROOM IN- 
STRUCTION RECOGNIZED INA 
TEACHER’S LOAD? 

Kind data in Tables I and II. 
vestigation 97 teachers ranked classroom in 
struction as a part of the load with a median 
of thirty-five per cent. With the second 140 
teachers rated classroom instruction with a me 
dian of fifty per cent. In the public mind, the 
teacher’s load begins when she is at school be 


In the first in 


fore her class and consists largely of hearing of 
recitations and assigning of lessons. To the 
teacher artist, many superintendents are pre 
pared to say, that classwork is of greatest im 
portance. The hearing of a recitation has re 
ceived and will receive for some future time, an 
outstanding recognition in a_ teacher’s work. 
Whether it is more important than the assign 
ing of a lesson is of little consequence in this 
discussion. Both may be made outstanding 
units of labor or each may be made of very little 
consequence so far as the load is concerned. 
As this division of the teacher’s load is empha- 
sized many other elements are minimized; in 
proportion as a teacher makes a plan the out- 
standing part of her load other problems are re- 
duced. The organization of instruction is an 
element of considerable consequence for every 
teacher. Daily plans can be arranged so that 
the class, at times, requires very little effort on 
the part of the teacher. Thoughtful, consecu 
tive planning usually receives the same response 
from students; little or no planning usually re 
ceives little or no organization from the class 
and consequently calls for endless questioning 
from the teacher. 

Many problems enter into classroom instruc- 
tion. If the school is in a transit on period or 
is being reorganized this question will vary con- 
siderably. If a teacher is working out some 
new method or conducting classes in a new sub- 
ject the load in instruction will be increased. 

The methods which are used in the classroom 
have a deciding influence on a teacher’s load. 
It might be possible for much of the classroom 
work to be distributed so that a small per cent 
of the daily load is really located within the 
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If projects are the underlying basis 
of instruction much of the load is distributed 
through the day and no little of it taken from 
the teacher by individual effort of the pupils. 


Socialized recitation in general moves much of 


classroom 


the labor of instruction from the teacher to the 
various members of the class. If supervised 
study is in vogue in the school system this has 
a contributing influence in the relief of the 
teacher’s effort. It is interesting, however, to 
see that thirty-five per cent or fifty per cent of 
the teacher’s effort is really used in classroom 
work. Eighty-five teachers of the 97 checking 
this group recognize the hearing of recitations 
as an important element in classroom instrue 
tion. The median per cent of load for teachers 
in this group was fifteen. In the second study 
130 teachers out of 140 give a median of 25 per 
cent. A small number recognize the assign- 
ment of lessons as an element in the load. 
Seventy-nine teachers in the first study cons d 
er the assignment of lessons as a part of the 
load but the median, being tive per cent, is lower 
than any other in this group. In the second 
study 120 check assignment of lessons as a part 
of the load but the median is still five per cent. 
No doubt, as a better method of instruction is 
understood the place of the assignment of les- 
cons will assume a smaller part of a teacher’s 
load. 

It is quite encouraging to see 89 teachers rate 
the daily plans in organization of instruction 
with a median of ten per cent of load. In the 
second study 135 find the same median. To the 
publie this should bring some new information. 
Very often the common opinion is expressed 
that the teacher’s day is much shorter than that 
of the people in other work. The public in gen- 
eral has too little knowledge of a teacher’s home 
duties in relation to this particular subject. 

In this discussion an endeavor is made to em- 
phasize the elements that cost in teacher energy 
and vitality. Is it fair to pay much for little 
in education? It is well for superintendents to 
count the cost in social service, in opportunities 
for boys and girls in teacher energy, when they 
request some of the common activities of school. 

(To be Concluded) 


Better Selection of Prospective Teachers 


Assuming that all are agreed as to the facts 
in question—that there are certain natural 
qualities of personality essential to high sue 
cess in teaching, and that we need such person- 
alities in far greater proportion—from what 
sources can we recruit these forces to replace 
less gifted ones’ Is there an adequate supply 
of jewels in the rough waiting to be discovered ¢ 
If so, where ¢ 

One effective recruiting agency is the advisor 
of students in high sehool and college. Such 
an official, if clear in his own mind as to the 
kind of character that makes the best teacher, 
can have great influence in attracting that kind 
to the profession, and diverting the wrong kind 
into more suitable lines. In localities where 
there is not the regular machinery for voca- 
tional guidance, the superintendent or high 
school principal himself will find it profitable 
to protect the interests of the schools by doing 
a little exploring among the students of his ae 
quaintance with an eye for prospective teachers 
of unusual promise. Now and then he can ar- 
range for tryouts, as opportunity occurs, allow- 
ing the high school student to present topics or 
conduct discussions in the regular classes, or to 
substitute or assist informally, in the work of 
lower grades. 


Frank M. Rich, Patterson, N. J. 


(Concluded From October 


Some Prospects. 


A very attractive field of investigation for 
prospective candidates of special ability is 
among’ the neighboring boy and girl scout 
leaders, social workers, private teachers and the 
like. Here one is likely to get in touch with a 
group of persons who have been attracted to 
class leadership for the love of it. A certatn 
percentage of them will display qualities more 
than likely to succeed in a live, progressive 


school. 


When the task of recruiting extrovert teach- 
ers of the highest type is conducted on a seale 
commensurate with its importance; we shall not 
stop short of a thorough combing of the indus- 
tries for persons capable of becoming excellent 
leaders in school work. It is painfully evident 
that many persons from 20 to 25 or older come 
to the bitter realization that the oecupation 
they selected, drifted into or submitted to at 
their parents’ request was a mistake so far as 
their special interests and abilities are con- 
cerned. A few of these will prove to be teach- 
ers of the finest sort. Their talents should be 
impressed for the greater service, and, having 
known by personal experience something of 
hard, uncongenial toil, they are much more 


kindly disposed toward the irksome features of 
teaching than some who complain of its hard- 
ships mainly because they have never known 
the feeling of strenuous labor in any other field. 
The hope of progress in edueation lies in a more 
enterprising search for candidates with gifts of 
leadership and enthusiasm, rather than in be- 
lated attempts to remake Tom, Dick and Harry, 
or Rosamond, Ethelyn and Guinevere, when 
they have negligible talent and no ideas—little, 
in fact to recommend them except the notion 
that it is a pleasant, easy life to order little tots 
around. 


Personality vs. Scholastic Preparation. 

In the teacher’s equipment for service, tem- 
perament and personality are as significant as 
experience or academic advancement—some of 
us would say even more’ so—though they have 
never received much formal recognition hither- 
to. Personality is of unquestionable impor- 
tance among the qualifications of a teacher, and 
the administration ought to be ready to sacrifiee 
considerable, if necessary, to secure it. One of 
the necessary sacrifices in many eases will be 
long training. The idea of engaging teachers 
with less scholastic training than they have on 
the average at present will not go unchallenged 
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by many administrators who find the standards 
of scholarship already much too low among 
teachers in the field. Yet paradoxical as it may 
seem, a less rigid insistence upon diplomas and 
degrees at the outset might result in better 
scholarship in the long run. A schoo! course 
is somewhat like a magazine subscription—an 
excellent thing to have in current issues, but a 
poor thing when it exists as back numbers laid 
away on the shelf. 


When the choice of a beginner lies between a 
mediocre college graduate on the one hand, with 
little talent, little enthusiasm and little con- 
sciousness of his own superficiality and need, 
and on the other hand a keen candidate of less 
schooling but of compensating genius, enter- 
prise and disposition to meet problems by pur- 
poseful study and research, there is little ques- 
tion as to who will be the better scholar and 
the more successful worker when they have had 
an opportunity to get under way. When in the 
second case we can match practical experience 
with men and affairs in the outside world, such 
as a salesman and mechanic commonly acquire, 
against the dwadling artificialities of the class- 
room instruction there is still greater advan- 
tage in favor of the outside candidate. Need- 
less to say, we must g ve the schools adequate 
protection from tyros and ignoramuses however 
promis'ng. What is not so commonly recog- 
nized, we should protect them also from hermit 
erabs and barnacles who wear a more or less 
impervious shell hidden in the moss of an an- 
cient diploma. 


The point we are insisting upon is that pre- 
cedent and regulations n-ed to be so modified 
that educational work can be made available to 
gifted persons recruited from the industries, 
even though there are gaps in their scholastic 
training, provided, of course, they are never 
undertaking to teach something they do not 
really know, and provided they are the kind 
that will not be content to remain at an in- 
ferior level of attainment. 


Courses for Possible Teachers, 


It ought to be practicable for a large system 
to offer vacation, evening and extension courses 
in education to a variety of workers, partly for 
the purpose of giving direct aid to those who 
are already doing something in social work or 
with seout or other teaching agencies as ama- 
teurs, and partly to develop a source of prospec- 
tive teachers already educated in some degree 
for work in the schools. A portion of the stu- 
dents for such classes might be sought among 
the classes in the high school. Undoubtedly a 
great many .persons who have essential qualifi- 
cations for ideal teachers are lost to the profes- 
sion because of the unnecessarily long period of 
non-productive preparation ordinarily demand- 
ed before one can begin teaching. The vigorous 
dynamic youth chafes at the idea of spending 
years in the classroom, grinding out a flood of 
words, which he is clever enough to see is most- 
ly poppycock, when he can grow twice as fast in 
direct contact with a world of deeds. 


Standard tests indicate a considerable num- 
ber of fourteen-year-olds who do intelligence 
tests of superior adult grade with facility, while 
on the other hand, there are mature adults, and 
some of them teachers, who have difficulty with 
tests for fourteen-year-olds. Certainly on the 
score of natural intelligence these pupils do not 
need to wait before undertaking to conduct 
something practical. General information 
tests will also show the same result. These ex- 
ceptional young people prove themselves far 
better informed on a wider range of subjects 
than some of the teachers in service. When it 
comes to the pragmatic test in actual charge of 
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a classroom, those who have had an opportunity 
to test certain children assigned to classes as 
substitutes in emergencies have observed with 
great astonishment that these little youngsters, 
teaching subjects and even handling rather seri- 
ous problems of discipline, do the work with a 
tact and competence that put to shame the work 
of the poorer substitutes and even of teachers 
who have had the benefit of long training and 
experience. We are forced to conclude that a 
few, say the exceptional two or three per cent, 
could, if our system were a little more elastic, 
make a beginning of educational study and 
practice much earlier than is customary. 

And what objection, except that of novelty, 
could be raised to the proposition to employ 
many desirable high school students and indus- 
trial workers on part time as assistants at small 
salaries, and work them into the system on 
trial, assigning them in outside hours to small 
classes requiring special tutoring prescribed by 
the regular teacher, to vacation classes on play- 
grounds, excursion classes, classes in gardening, 
shoe mending, book mending, soldering, and 
other simple metal work, electricity, amateur 
dramatics, community orchestras and choruses, 
and so no, and so on, depending upon the needs 
of the district and the special ability of the 
candidate? There is an unlimited amount of 
this work that needs to be done for the commun- 
ity benefit; it is within the ability of under- 
graduates of the right sort; and from keen can- 
didates showing enterprise and genius in these 
activities a live administrator could recruit a 
kind of educator incomparably superior to the 
spineless floaters who drift through years and 
years of scholastic ritual and then are com- 
missioned with the impossible task of showing 
the rest of the world how to live. 


Married Women Available. 


In our painstaking search for persons of ex- 
ceptional native endowment, and our willing- 
ness to modify customs and precedents in order 
to attract and hold “born teachers”, we must 
not forget married women. Fortunately many 
of the ill-considered regulations against the ap- 
pointment of married women have been rescind- 
ed since the shortage that came during the war, 
and we have made available this source of cul- 
ture, talent and experience. 

Persons who are disposed to consider only the 
hole in the doughnut may dilate on the short- 
comings of married teachers as a class, their 
divided interest, their narrowed opportunity for 
outside work, the interruptions in service due to 
child-birth, and so on; and in so far as they 
really interfere with efficiency, they must not 
be minimized; but after all, the married teach- 
ers are bound to include a certain number of 
persons whose service is eminently worth while. 
The ones we have in mind are those who have 
the perfect personality, clever mind, executive 
ability and the like, which constitute teaching 
genius. They can deliver the goods. 


Therefore we will try to forgive little adjust- 
ments that may be necessary in the routine of 
administration, and as an offset to the interrup- 
tions of child-birth, we will place the growing 
dissatisfaction, hatefulness and ennui which are 
characteristic of long, uninterrupted service in 
the schoolroom, and the shadows that very 
naturally gather when the family life is one of 
increasing sorrow and loneliness. As the good 
book says, “Marriage is honorable in all,” and 
there is little evidence to believe that the 
woman teacher is an exception to the rule. 


To Summarize. 


To recapitulate: better selection of teachers 
involves first a better recognition of the type of 
personality demanded for the superior class 


leader; and second, a faith in personality that 
impels one to sacrifice secondary qualifications, 
if necessary, in order to secure this essential] 
one. The best personality for teaching is not, 
as a rule, one of the shut in, classic, book-worm 
type, though these are frequently attracted to 
the teaching profession by its supposedly schol 
astic atmosphere. The best teaching personal 
ity is rather the expansive, free-and-easy, ener 
getic type apparent in the successful actor, 
salesman or politician rather than the typical 
secretary, librarian or artist. Such a persona! 
ity is distinguished by a more open, sociable 
disposition, more expressive face and gesture, 
more prolific activity, and greater enjoyment of 
new faces and new ways. The opposite intro- 
vert type have their place in the schoo] system, 
but rather as clerical workers than as classroom 
instructors, and so far as possible, introverts 
should be transferred to this kind of work. The 
recruiting of a future supply of the extrovert 
type is a task that should be undertaken on a 
much more extensive scale than heretofore. 


Our high school students should be carefully 
studied and the most promising given a try-out, 
to test and develop their ability to teach. Simi- 
larly, industry and social work of the commun- 
ity should be surveyed with the hope of culling 
here and there a person who could be trained 
for teaching. Training courses, especially 
adapted to such candidates, should be installed 
at convenient times and places, so that such 
persons can begin the study of educational 
methods without giving up their present oc- 
cupations till they and the directors are satis- 
fied as to their talent and interest. Part-time 
apprenticeship will be provided as a means of 
developing new candidates and new activities 
without expense to the efficiency of the rest of 
the system. ‘Temporary sacrifices of the usual 
standards of age and academic training will be 
considered if personality, intelligence and pro- 
gressive attitude promise to more than offset 
initial handicap. Some attention will be given 
to recruiting married candidates. On the 
whole, a great deal more will be done by execu- 
tive wisdom and enterprise, and a great deal 
less by legislative prescription. 


Many will see dangerous tendencies in all 
these doctrines, especially those advocating 
lower standards of maturity and preparation. 
They will insist that while permitting earlier 
choice of exceptional candidates here and there 
by a more flexible policy of appointments, we 
shall at the same time open the way for un- 
scrupulous or incompetent persons to get in 
others of an altogether undesirable kind, and 
thereby work great harm to educational inter- 
ests. And this is undoubtedly true. Liberty 
in incompetent hands is a very dangerous thing. 
History is one long struggle with that idea. 
But the advantage of liberty is that the unwise 
and the unscrupulous soon show themselves in 
their true light or given sufficient rope, they 
hang themselves. But if we limit the wise to 
prescriptions directed to the unwise, what hope 
is there of progress¢ The better rule from the 
standpoint of progress would seem to be to give 
directors all the liberty possible in accomplish- 
ing the task set for them; let them choose the 
most promising assistants that they can find; 
then punish their failures and reward their suc- 
cesses as emphatically as possible, and progress 
is assured. Exceptional successes can only be 
be won by exceptional genius unfettered by re- 
straint. The finest fruits of civilization will 
have to come from the buds of culture grafted 
on a sturdy native stock of enterprise and in- 
telligence. 
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ntelligence 
I. N. Madsen, State Normal School, Lewiston, Ida. 
Many teachers during the early period of the educational quotients are also low but compare median age divided by the “at-age” for each 
testing movement felt that there was an injus- more incapable will have been forced out of class as well as the quotients obtained by divid- 
tice in having their efficiency judged solely on school; and the school achievement will be ing the class medians in each test by the stan- 
results obtained through an educational test. higher. dard scores for the fifth grade in these tests. 
“My class is an unusually stupid one” they In order to interpret educational achievement Table III shows the intelligence quotients ob- 
would say. Whereupon the supervisor with an in terms of intelligence, it is desirable to have tained as described above. Table IV. shows the 
incredulous smile and a shrug would point to a age standards for educational tests as well as achievement quotients for each class in reading 
table showing the class achievement in the for intelligence tests. Having these, it is pos- and arithmetic. 
| Courtis tests in arithmetic and say: “These sible to obtain educational ages for each school TABLE I. 
| scores are based on an objective test, your opin- subject. These in turn can be made to yield Showing Median Age and Median Scores in 
ion of the mental capacity of the class is not.” educational quotients analogous to intelligence eh he tne Reading and Arithmetic for ts 
jes : . mn ; . Fifth Grade Classes. 
| The teacher would meekly subside and accept quotients. The ratio of the educational quo- Reading Arithmetic 
’ the pronouncement with confidence in her judg- tient to the intelligence quotient will yield the Intelli- Compre- Prin- 
mn ° . ° ° . Class Age gence Rate hension ciple Answer 
| ment shaken. The development and use of in- achievement quotient. To illustrate this pro- 11-7 81 87 14 1 
telligence tests provide a means for overcoming cess: suppose a pupil has an intelligence quo- B 11-5 15 76 15 22 13 
this difficulty. Their use indicates that the tient of .90, an educational quotient of .90 in Cc 10-9 74 69 12 11 8 
e teachers must frequently have been right in arithmetic, and of 1.00 in reading. Using the D 11-1 69 98 13 13 7 
f their resentment. At least three important intelligence quotient as a divisor, we obtain E 11-7 67 67 13 15 10 
a sources of error in interpreting the results of an achievement quotient in arithmetic of 1.00, F 11-7 55 76 13 16 9.5 
f teaching in a given class in terms of educational and in reading of 1.11. Such a method has Stand. 114 bg =~ 18 a 9.1 
i] tests alone can be shown. been proposed by Franzen’ for analyzing the Showing Medien Ase Blane by the “At-Age” 
e In the first place, intelligence tests have achievements of pupils and has been used by for the Grade and Median Scores Divided by the 
< shown that, in a given school system, the men- Monroe and Buckingham in the “Illinois Exam- standard Scores for the Grade. 
. tal level of a whole class or school may be af- ination” consisting of an intelligence test, a aaa Reading pants 
“ fected by the social or racial origin of the silent reading test, and a test for the operations Class Age genes Rate henelon ciple Answer 
a. pupils. Terman and his co-workers in their (1 arithmetic. However, the standards of most 105 104 98 74 112 124 
work with the Stanford-Binet tests have con- educational tests are in terms of grade rather S 104 = 86 19 130-134 
. vineingly shown that intelligence is affected by than in terms of age. This makes it imprac 4 bo 4 a > ad a 
al social status and race. Procter has shown sim- ticable to follow the method suggested above ss 105 86 76 67 88 103 
ilar results by means of group tests. The unless age be considered. This can be done P 105 71 86 63 94 98 
ill writer in an article in another journal’ found i comparing achievements of different classes TABLE III 
1g significant differences in the intelligence of of the same grade in the following manner: Showing Intelligence Quotient and Educational 
=. high school students belonging to different The median intelligence score of a class divided Quotients for Each Class Reduced from a Grade 
mi social groups. Since the population in any by the standard score yields a quotient of 1.00 to an Age Basis. 
ia fairly large city tends to separate itself accord- if the class is exactly up to the standard. Sim- minis Reading ‘ Arithmetic 
“a ing to social status, it is obvious that different ilarly, the median scores in reading, arithmetic, Class eenen Rate bondion i Answer 
oy mental levels will be found in the schools pat- ‘spelling, ete., divided by the standard scores, A 99 94 72 107 118 
vl ronized by the different groups. This was yield quotients of 1.00 if the class is exactly B 92 85 76 125 128 
- shown in the investigation by the writer, refer- Up to the standards in these subjects. All of - be a 4 oe 
nd red to above, for three high schools in a large this, however, is in terms of grade. To obtain E 82 72 64 84 98 
er- city. an age basis, find the median age of the class F 68 82 60 90 93 
Pty In the second place where it is in practice and divide by the age which represents “at-age”. TABLE IV. 
ng. to divide the grade into three or more sections or example, in a fifth grade whose median age Showing Achievement Quotients for Each Class, 
ea according to capacity, either on the basis of is 11 years 6 months, the divisor would be 11 ee, ee Arithmetic 
‘ise teachers’ judgments or on the basis of tests. it is Years. This would yield a quotient of 1.05. Class Rate prehension Principle Answer 
in difficult to compare the efficiency of teaching Now use this as a divisor of the quotients ob- 95 18 107 119 
ay by means of educational tests alone. The fact tained above and we obtain - intelligence quo- - = Mo a = 
a that these groups are recognized to be of differ- tient of 95 for the class. Similarly for read- D 195 77 88 83 
ope ent capacity would lead one to expect lower '!"8; spelling, and aritnenete, we obtain educa- E 88 79 102 119 
the achievements from the inferior groups. But Cenat are - ensalt ee ray ge os F 120 88 122 136 
rae without intelligence tests, it is impossible to raph be iy pe % ‘© @ nly se The advantage of interpreting school ach‘eve- 
ne know whether each group has been brought to the e ot psp ly, lents oe a /_ in- ments by the method suggested above will be 
its normal level of efficiency. A third source of — telligence quotients. In the above case, the seen in studying the scores made by the differ- 
wy error in interpreting educational test results @chievement quotient would thus be 1.00. This Git classes. Table I shows that the point 
nd; apart from intelligence, arises from differences method was used by the writer in making edu- ors made by class F in intelligence and in 
ered in policies of promotion in different schools. cational ap ta during the school ore 1920-31. reading and arithmetic are below standard. 
ress These differences result in differences in age- The method is illustrated in the following ta- One cannot, however, tell from this table 
be grade status of pupils. Where a liberal policy _ bles. whether the achievement of the class is on a 
re- is used, there will be less retardation; the pupils Table I. shows the median age for each of six |eyel with its apacity. In Table IT these 
will will be younger; and the achievement will be fifth grade classes as well as medians in the fol- cores are reduced to a percentage basis as de- 
fted lower. Where a strict policy is used, there will lowing tests: Haggerty intelligence examina-  eribed above as is the age of the class. Table 
in- be more retardation; the pupils will be older tion, Monroe silent-reading tests, Monroe rea- J[]{T shows that the intelligence quotient for 
and, in the upper grades, more select since the soning tests in arithmetic. Table IT shows the the class is below that of the other classes. The 
‘Journal of Educational Research, January, 1921. ?Teachers College Record, November, 1920. (Concluded on Page 111) 
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How ean a member of a school board become 
informed on educational needs and tendencies / 
I was asked this question by the president of a 
school board in a Michigan city of 3,000 popu- 
lation. In the course of our conversation, this 
president of the school board declared, “Our 
board of education meets once a month at about 
eight o’clock in the evening. The meeting opens 
with the reading of the minutes of the last ses- 
son, and this results in much dispute and 
wrangling as to the form and correctness of 
certain resolutions, motions, and reports. Re- 
ports of committees are then given, but these 
seldom relate to anything involving a discussion 
of educational aims or policies. The super- 
intendent’s report is next on the program an‘ 
usually deals with equipment needs, vacancies, 
and a few routine matters. After this, the 
board turns to the auditing and allowing of 
bills. About eleven o’elock Charlie announces, 
‘Boys, it’s getting late. Let’s cut her short and 
go home.’ The board then adjourns.” 

The president of the board continued after 
this account by asking, “Are there not some 
possible ways for a board of education to get 
away from the kind of méeting given over to 
correcting the minutes, auditing petty bills and 
hearing reports on trivial matters?’ He 
further declared, “I am not satisfied with the 
meetings of our board. I am a business man 
with many demands on my time, and I dislike 
the wasting of an evening in each month in 
transacting business of minor consequence. Is 
there not more important business for a board? 
I would like to know, as I want to do my share 
in building up the local school. Are there not 
possible ways for a board to contribute in a 
positive manner to the development of a good 
school in a community such as ours? I want 
advice.” 

I offered some advice, and later had an ex 
tended conference with the superintendent of 
schools. On return to my office, I prepared the 
following letter which I sent to the president of 
the board, inclosing a copy for the superinten- 
dent of schools: 

“Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 11, 1921. 
My dear Mr. B—— 

I have given considerable thought to the ques- 
tion raised by you as to the possible ways of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the board of educa- 
tion of ———. After careful deliberation I 
wish to submit certain recommendations, which 
are based upon your very frank account of the 
meetings of your board of education which 
meetings, I may say, are much the same as 
those of the boards of education in other places 
of similar size. 

You will observe that the purpose back of the 
recommendations is that of acquainting the 
members of the board with the facts concern- 
ing the local conditions, needs, and tendencies, 
and also of informing them concerning certain 
ideals, standards, and tendencies in other 
schools and in the educational world. 

It is my opinion, based on scores of meetings 
with school boards, that many boards of educa- 
tion fail to contribute in an effective way to the 


_ Matters? 


ae"! Inspector J. B. Edmonson, University of 


Michigan 


development of better schools, through a lack 
of understanding of local condit'ons in the 
light of the best educational practices and ten- 
dencies. 

In brief, boards of education need to become 
better informed in order to serve the best edu- 
cational interests of the r communities.’ You 
will also observe that I have emphasized the re- 
sponsibility which should be placed on the sup- 
erintendent as the agent through which the 
board must depend for the secur ng of certain 
information relative to educational matters. 

In my opinion, attention to ‘the following 
recommendations would contribute something 
to an increase in the effectiveness of your board 
of education, and I wish to submit them as sug- 
gestions for your consideration. 

First. That the superintendent be given suf- 
ficient help to prepare for each member of the 
board: 1, a copy of the minutes of each meet- 
ing of the board—this copy to be prepared and 
sent to each member within a few days follow- 
ing each meet'ng. This practice should reduce 
wasted time at meetings and make for efficiency; 
a copy of the summaries of important reports 


——_ 


SILHOUETTES. 
Frances Wright Turner. 
When Grandma was a little girl 
Oh, very long ago, 
They had the queerest kind of things, 
And this is how I know: 
There’s just the strangest picture, 
It hangs on Grandma’s wall 
And it’s black, clear black all over 
With not any face at all. 


‘Tis a picture of my Grandma though, 
When she was ten like me, 

And when I stand and look at it 
I wisht that I could see 

Her face, and eyes, and nose, and mouth, 
For then you see, I’d know 

Just what my Grandma looked like 
So many years ago. 


But—dear me! she’s just a shadow 
Sitting in a high-backed chair; 

Her skirts stick out like anything, 
And there’s one curl in her hair; 

And she has on those frilly things, 
She calls them pantalettes— 

My! I like our pictures better 
Than those queer, black silhouettes, 


And then when Grandma went to school 
They all stood up to spell; 

And they got such funny, little cards 
When they did their lessons well. 

But when they missed a single word 
They had to go below. 

I guess if I had been there 
I'd have been way down the row. 


Yes, I'd been way at the bottom, 
For though I'd try so hard 

I'm sure ‘twould take all winter long, 
To earn one single card. 
So I’m glad that I’m just ME—but 
When my spelling’s hard to get, 

I'd like to be a shadow girl, 
Like Grandma’s silhouette. 
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’ How Can a School Board 
Inform Itself on Education ~~ 





from committees of the board, especially on 
financial matters; 3, a copy, of the monthly re 
port of the superintendent of schools, as wel! 
as special reports. 

Second. That each member of the board be 
placed on the subscription list of the American 
School Board Journal, at the expense of the 
board. This is the practice of many Michigan 
boards of education, and is in my opinion an 
excellent way for the members to become 1n- 
formed concerning tendencies and needs in 
schools. 

Third. That the superintendent of schools 
be instructed to visit at least three neighboring 
schools each year, and report on the same to the 
board. These visits should be at the expense of 
the board and reports should be made to the 
board. 

Fourth. That the superintendent be request- 
ed to give a report on the state and national 
educational meetings attended. 

Fifth. That all members be urged to attend 
one or more educational meetings during the 
year, and that plans be made to send one mem 
ber to the annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents and School Board 
Members. 

Sixth. That each member be requested to 
give one-half day during the year to the visiting 
of the local schools with the superintendent of 
schools. 

Seventh. That the officers of the parent- 
teachers’ club be invited to take an hour at one 
meeting each semester to discuss the needs of 
the school. This is an excellent way to en- 
courage the parent-teachers’ club, and is likely 
to eliminate the danger of friction. 

Eighth. That the superintendent be in- 
structed to submit occasional reports on the 
educational progress in the different school 
studies as measured by certain standardized 
educational tests. 

Ninth. That in the regular order of busi- 
ness, as adopted by the board, the report of the 
superintendent be placed after the roll call and 
the reading of the minutes. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of this letter to your superintendent of schools. 
I shall be glad to have your comments on the 
suggestions as offered, and shall be much inter- 
ested in any results secured. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. B. Edmondson.” 

The suggestions given in the above letter 
have been gained through many conversations 
with such school administrators as recognize 
the importance of helping a school board to be- 
come informed on educational problems and 
tendencies. It is my judgment that a school 
board by following some such policies as sug- 
gested can offer stimulating criticisms and also 
act intelligently on questions of educational 
policy. 


The Only Original. 
Teacher—‘John, can you tell me what the first 
person singular is called?” 
John (after much thought)—“Adam.” 
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Who is Executive — Board or 


administration has 
Minn. Or rather, that city 
asked to solve the problem of assigning 
Who shall 


school Svs 


A problem in school 
arisen in Duluth, 
has been 
authority in school administration. 
be the 
tem, the board or the superintendent’ That is 


recognized executive in the 


the question upon which answer is sought. 


The Taxpayers’ League in the above named 


city contends that the school board is now 
usurping a funct’on which belongs to the super 
intendent. It holds that at present the latter 
is a mere figure head. 

A report worked out with great care has been 
submitted, accompanied by two charts showing 
the present plan and the contemplated plao, im 
which the league contends that the function of 
the school board should be that of a policy mak 
ing body and that the superintendent should be 
vested with full executive authority. 

While the report is the expression of the Tax 
League, of which Robert M. Goodrich 
is the executive was com- 
piled with the 
of Municipal Research, in which C. P. 
is the 
follows: 


payers’ 
secretary, the same 
. Paul Bureau 
Herbst 


report reads as 


assistance of the St 
expert on schools. The 


The Board of Education. 

Nine eleetors are chosen by the voters of Du 
luth to govern their schools in an effective yet 
Board of Education 
is entrusted with the responsible task of prepar 
ing the children of Duluth for healthy, intelli 
gent citizenship. 

A school plant valued at over $4,800,000 has 
been gradually acquired to take care of the 
19,000 school children. 

Over $1,500,000) was during the 
school year 1920-21 to furnish instruction, keep 


economical manner. The 


expended 
the plant in good condition, and provide for in- 
terest and sinking fund charges on bonds. 

A good organization is required to spend this 
huge sum of money in the best possible manner 
and to keep the properties in usable condition. 

The function of any board of education is to 


act as a policy making and inspectorial body. 
Its legislative function consists of dealing with 
the formation of general policies to be followed. 


With the 


right to see that they are ecarr.ed out 


power to outline policies goes the 
and that 
their purposes are accomplished. 

Too often boards do not confine themselves 
to the functions: 


they also attempt to carry out their own deci 


legislative and inspectorial 
sions. The board of education of Duluth is no 


exceptioh. Good practice demands that a body 


Superintendent? 
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such as a board of education limit itself to pro 
mulgating policies and leave administration to 
trained executives. 
Committees of the Board. 

The board works through three standing com 
mittees: 

1. Administration and Finance. 

2. Schools. 

3. Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds. 

Whilk 


their character, 


legislative in 
yet they do tend toward becom 
Details of administration 
committees—details that 
could much better be taken care of by the train 
ed officers without the 
mittee 


these committees are 
ing administrative. 
are taken up by the 


interference of the com 
members. The 
whether these 
ished appointed to 
consider problems as they arise rather than re- 
ferring 


question arises as to 
committees might not be abol 
and special committees be 


these problems to the standing commit- 
tees. 

Standing committees tend to cause a board to 
become a Many mat- 
submitted to the board 
by committees and are passed without the mem- 


rubber-stamping body. 


ters of importance are 


bers, with the exception of those to whose com- 


mittee the subject was referred, having any 
more than a perfunctory knowledge of the mat 


ter. 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION 
OF THE- 
BOARD OF EDUCAT/ON 


SEPTEMDER 1921 


A Three Headed Organization. 

Each of the three committees has an admin- 
istrative officer directly under it, 
by the chart on the 
most 


as is shown 
following page. While the 
harmonious relation exists between the 
three officers, the superintendent, the chief en- 
gineer, and the clerk—yet it remains that there 
is no one executive head of the school system. 

The education of the children of Duluth is 
the sole aim of the Board of Educat'on. All 
other business transacted by the boards—main- 
taining and operating the 


buildings, keeping 
financial records, 


purchasing supplies—is sub- 
ordinate to this prime function of furnishing 
education, and is due to the fact that all such 
material adjuncts are necessary in the process 
of furnishing education. 

The superintendent of schools is responsible 
for the educational results of the public schools 
and inasmuch as he has this responsibility, he 
should be in charge of all the means and in- 
struments for bringing education and the chil- 
dren of Duluth together. It is therefore sug- 
gested that the superintendent be made the ex- 
ecutive head of the school system. This recom- 
mendation is in accordance with the expressed 
opinion of the National Education Association 
and the practice in progressive cities. 

The day of the one-sided superintendent, who 
knows the problems of schooling only from the 
educational point of view, is passing and in his 
stead is coming the business-man superinten- 
dent, qualified both as an edueator and busi- 
ness executive. Duluth is fortunate in having 
secured the latter type. 

The Business Department. 

The business activities of the public schools 
undoubtedly should be corrulated under one 
head, directly responsible to the superintendent. 
It is suggested that a business manager, possi- 
bly called an assistant superintendent in charge 
of business, be appointed by and be ‘subject to 
the control of the superintendent. 

Many minor details of administration arising 
within the business department of the schools 
are necessarily referred to an immediate super- 
ior, who is in a position to make prompt de- 
cision in order that action may not be delayed. 
While these problems require the decision of a 
department head yet they are not of sufficient * 





importance to require the attention of the 
superintendent. These matters rather would be 
disposed of by the business manager. Policies 
of the business organization might be formulat- 
ed by the business manager through his direct 
touch with the problems of administration. 
These, however, would not be put into effect 
without the approval of the superintendent. 

It is not contemplated that a new position be 
created because of this recommendation, but 
that a reorganization be effected within the 
present staff. 

A chart of the proposed organization is given 
on this page. 

The Business Manager. 

The business manager would be responsible 
for the purchasing of supplies and for the prop- 
er receipt, storing, and issuance of such sup- 
plies. It would be the duty of this officer to 
buy supplies under standard specifications, and 
in such reasonable quantities as would secure 
the lowest possible price. It would further be 
his duty to keep proper records of all financial 
transactions of the board. 

At the present time supplies are being deliv- 
ered to the schools every two weeks from the 
store room. Experience in other cities has 
demonstrated that a monthly delivery is suffic- 
ient to take adequate care of the needs in the 
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schools. A monthly delivery naturally requires 
more planning on the part of the principal in 
requisitioning supplies for her school. The 
saving that might be effected by decreasing the 
delivery cost and by reducing records warrants 
the recommendation that made 
not more often than once a month. 

The chief engineer would report to the busi- 
ness manager. A clerk in the man- 
ager’s office might be assigned the task of keep- 
ing the minutes of the board and committees. 

The chief engineer, under the supervision of 
the business manager, would be in charge of the 
operation and maintenance of the school plant. 
He would hire and discharge, without 
ference from anyone, janitors, engineers, clean- 
ers, mechanics, laborers, etc. 

The architect would report directly to the 
business manager who would follow the progress 
of construction work. 

Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Research. 

Should a research department be established, 
it is suggested that it concern itself with busi- 
ness as well as educational problems. At the 
the superintendent, the assistant 
superintendent in educational 


deliveries be 


business 


inter- 


request of 
charge of and 
would make the 
business methods pursued by the officers under 
the business administration and from his stud- 


business research studies of 


ies and research, make recommendations look- 
ing toward the improvement of the work. 
Further, he would keep statistics and assist the 
superintendent in preparing such reports and 
publications as are necessary and in determin- 
ing the location of new school buildings. 

The Consulting Architect. 

It is suggested that a consulting architect be 
secured to assist the superintendent in devising 
his building program and to confer with the 
architect concerning the plans and _ specifica- 
tions of schools buildings with a view not only 
of securing as economical buildings as possible 
but also of fitting the plans to the educational 
needs that the buildings are to supply. 

School architecture is so specialized that it 
required an especially trained architect to fit the 
building to the educational needs for which the 
A few of our larger 
cities, notably Detroit, have realized this con- 
dition and have employed full-time research 
architects to study their problems, to formulate 


structure is being erected. 


rules concerning the size of classrooms, halls, 
and to standardize Usually 
practicing architects have neither the time nor 
even if 


ete., buildings. 


they have the inclination, to 
make intensive studies of these problems and to 


money, 


examine school buildings in numerous other 


cities. 


The Rating of Teachers 


A Study by a Committee of Southern Educators 
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The first definite attempt to reach a scientific 
estimate of the relative values of the various 
qualities of merit in teachers was made by E. C. 
Elliott, then of the University of Wisconsin, in 
1910. Elliott suggested seven points on which 
rating officials were to base their estimates, 
namely: physical, moral, executive, profes- 
sional, projective, and social qualities and the 
results of teaching. Numerical values were as- 
signed to the several qualities. 

In 1910, W. C. Ruediger of Washington Uni- 
versity and G. D. Strayer of Columbia Univer- 
sity undertook to answer the following ques 
tions: What are the fundamental qualities 
that should receive scientific and administrative 
attention? What is their relative importance / 
How may they be determined? In answering 
these questions, the following points were se- 
lected on which the rating official should base 
his decision: educational qualifications, num- 
ber of years of teaching experience, general 
teaching merit, health, initiative, personality, 
teaching skill, ability to carry out suggestions, 
accord between teacher and pupil, progressive 
scholarship, and social factors outside the class- 
room. 

In 1913, C. C. Hughes, superintendent of the 
Sacramento city schools, made a rating scheme 
the basis of his administrative policy regarding 
the employment and retention of teachers. He 
enlarged the schemes of Elliott and Ruediger 
and Strayer by adding more items on which 
teachers were to be rated. 

The Boyce Scale—A Type. 

In 1915, A. C. Boyce of the University of 
Chicago, after a number of years of study on 
the subject of measuring the efficiency of teach- 
ers, submitted a teacher-rating score embrac- 
ing 45 different items grouped under five main 
divisions, as follows: personal equipment, so- 
cial and professional equipment, school man- 
agement, technique of teaching, and results. 
The Boyce score, like those mentioned above, 
consists of a list of desirable qualities to which 
the supervisor is to assign a value, and is typi- 
cal of a number of scores since developed based 
on the same idea. In using the Boyce score, 
the teacher is rated as very poor, poor, medium, 


Note.—-This paper is a report on the Rating of Teachers 
prepared by a Committee consisting of Miss Vera Eng- 
lish, Commerce, Texas; Bert R. Smith, Clinton, Ky.; 
Joseph E. Gibson, superintendent of schools, McComb, 
Miss.; W. A. Bass, Covington, Tenn.; and J. O. Donald- 
son, superintendent of schools, Amory, Miss. The report 
was submitted to a summer school class in Supervision 
of Instruction in Elementary Schools at Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Dr. Thomas Alexander, instructor. 


good, or excellent in to each quality 


listed, 
ite things by the use of his score: 


respect 
Boyce desired to accomplish three defin 
1, vocational 
guidance of teachers; 2, improvement of teach 
ers in service; and, 3, determination of promo 
tion and dismissal. He hoped by achieving this 
aim to eliminate the rating of teachers on the 
basis of snap judgment, personal preference, 
comparison, and political pull. The Boyce 
scale is the one more generally in use today 
than any other. A slightly revised form of the 
Boyce scale may be obtained from the Webster 
Publishing Co., Webster Grove, Missouri. 

Since 1915 many variations of the type of 
score card mentioned above have been in use, 
some of which are the scale of the Evanston, 
Ill., Committee of Teachers, 1918; the scale of 
W. F. Clark of Minot, S. D., 1918; and that of 
Morton, Landsittel, and Twiss devised for rat- 
ing high school teachers in Ohio. 

This type of score is of use to the adminis- 
trator in rating and comparing teachers rather 
than to the teacher as a means of self improve- 
ment. 

The Rugg Score. 

The first score card examined which differs 
materially from the Boyce type is that of Dr. 
H. O. Rugg, now of the Lincoln School, Colum- 
bia University, which was published in the Ele- 
School Journal of May, 1920. The 
Rugg, card, form A, consists of a series of ques- 


mentary 


tions regarding the extent to which a teacher 
possesses certain qualities or has carried out 
certain activities. Fundamentally, it is intend 
ed as a means of self improvement through self 
rating, it being considered that answering spe 
cific questions enables the teacher to achieve a 
more definite self analysis. A list of specific 
questions is, also, of more value to the teacher 
and the supervisor as a basis of arriving at a 
common understanding. Rugg 
questions under five heads: 


arranges his 
skill in teaching, 


skill in mechanies of managing a class, team- 
work qualities, qualities of growth and keeping 
up-to-date, and personal and social qualities. 
Instead of the numerical valuation if Elliott or 
the five group classification of Boyce, Rugg sug 
gests a classification as low, medium, or high 
as an answer to each question asked. 

Form B of the Rugg score is a device for as- 
signing a numerical rating to teachers based 
on a man-to-man comparison, such as was used 
successfully in rating officers in the army dur- 
ing the late war. This committee considers it 
the best scheme yet devised for a comparative 
rating of teachers and it will be given in detail 
at the close of this report. 

The Connor Scheme. 

Another scheme for rating teachers quite dif 
ferent from any yet considered is that developed 
by W. L. Connor and his teachers at Republic, 
Mich. In 1916, 
publie decided to take the efficiency of teachers 
The 
first scheme used at Republic was composed of 
material from the work of Elliott, Boyce, and 
Ruediger and Strayer. 


the school authorities of Re 


definitely into account in fixing salaries. 


This scheme proved un- 
satisfactory to a number of the teachers and to 
himself. They concluded that many 
items were being considered that bore slight, if 
any, relation to efficient Connor 
curiously states that in his judgment a perfect 
ly-groomed teacher of perfect physical propor- 
tions, working with perfectly graded children 
in a_ perfect may 
often does use perfectly good methods in a per 
fectly futile way. 

After reaching this conclusion, Connor and 
the 
their further study of a 


Connor, 


teaching. 


physical environment and 


his teachers adopted following principles 


as guides in rating 


scheme: 1, Teaching, not teachers, should be 


rated; 2, Teaching is rated in terms of the re 
sults only; 3, Results may be classified as in- 
ferior, below average, average, above average, 
or superior, only with reference to the amount 
the ability of the 


particular group of boys and girls to improve. 


of improvement made and 
By the Connor scheme the results of teaching 


think- 


ing, knowledge and skill, initiative in socially 


are grouped under the following heads: 
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significant situations, morale, emotional reac 
tion, ethical self control in situations socially 
significant, and deportment. These terms are 
defined and the complete scheme is given in de- 
tail in the Journal of Educational Research for 
May, 1920. 
should constitute an important factor in de- 


This committee agrees that results 


termining a teacher’s standing after enough 
time has elapsed for results to be ascertained, 
and in so far as they can be measured. 

From the standpoint of the supervisor, the 
Connor scheme has two fundamental faults: 1, 
If the teacher of the perfect attributes listed 
above should fail to get results, something be- 
yond her control would evidently be interfer- 
ing. The teacher should not receive less pay or 
a lower rating because of circumstances over 
The supervisor and 
the superintendent should rather try to locate 
the trouble; 2, For the purposes of supervision, 
it is important that there be a basis for esti- 


which she has no control. 


mating a teacher’s fitness and the efficiency of 
her teaching before she has been at work long 
enough for results to be apparent. Many mis- 
takes may be made and bad habits formed that 
might be avoided if rating is delayed until re- 
sults only can be measured. It is the super- 
visor’s business to help teachers see their strong 
points and their weak points, and to teach them 
what good teaching is as early as possible after 
their entry into the service. 
Conclusions. 

This committee is convinced that, although 
defects are to be found in every score card, In 
order to secure the best results in rating teach 
ers, some mechanical device must be used. 

Some particular item on which an estimate 
is based may add or detract little from the sum- 
mation seore, yet the absence of the quality in- 
dicated in such an item may disqualify a teach- 
er who, otherwise, would receive a high score. 
Not all desirable qualities or activities are in- 
cluded in any score. No seore card has as yet 
been made satisfactorily objective. The one 
submitted here is objective only to the extent 
to which standardized tests are used in measur 
ing the results of teaching. 

In formulating the proposed score card the 
committee has kept in mind the following pur- 
poses: 1, To aid teachers in discovering their 
own strong points and weaknesses, and to rem 
edy existing defects in their work; and, 2, To 
determine the quality of teaching as a basis of 
selecting those who deserve promotion, those 
who are to be retained without promotion, and 
those who are not to be retained in the service. 
(Findings of the Evanston, Ill, Committee of 
Teachers, American School Board Journal, 
March 1918.) The committee has endeavored 
to include in its proposed score card the desir- 
able qualities listed by Boyce, has adopted the 
question form and the three group classification 
used by Rugg, and has assigned a greater value 
in the final score to results of teaching than 
has been found assigned elsewhere except in the 
Connor score card. The items of the score are 
grouped under three main heads rather than 
under five or more because it is believed the 
three groups here given are of more nearly 
equal value in arriving at a numerical rating, 
as suggested in form B, than the five groups 
of Rugg and Boyce or the seven groups of Con- 
nor. 

The proposed score follows: 


SCORE CARD FOR RATING TEACHERS. 
Form A. 
OO” er ee ee he re ee ee 


I. Personal and Social Qualities. 
A. Personal. 
Low Medium High 
To what extent— 
1. Does she recognize the importance of neat 
ness in dress and personal appearance? 
2. Is she sensitive to social proprieties? 


12. 


13. 


B. 
To 
14. 


15. 


=o 


13. 
14. 


4. 


To 


15. 
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Is she open-minded 
cient. 

Is she effectively aggressive in conversation 
and conference? 

Is she tactful in dealing with pupils, col 
leagues, and patrons? 

Does she eventuate—carry out projects which 
she starts? 

Does she refrain from gossip? 

Does she allow social or other outside in- 
terests to impair her value to the school? 
Does she show self control? 

Does she shoulder responsibility for her own 
acts? 

Does she show initiative? (In suggesting 
plans for school improvement, trying new 
devices, asking for suggestions, taking hold 
in® difficult situations.) 

Does she respond to suggestions? 

Is she possessed of native intelligence as in- 
dicated by the Otis Group Test? 

Social and professional. 

what extent— 

Does she read new professional literature? 
Does she take extension courses or attend 
summer sessions? 

Does she co-operate with other teachers in 
school activities? (Committee work, school 
improvement). 

Does she co-operate in community activities 
outside the school? 

Is she disposed to be loyal to the administra- 
tion and other teachers? 

Does she show a readiness to advise and help 
pupils? (By acquainting herself with home 
conditions, giving them extra time.) 

Is she prompt and accurate in making re- 
ports? 

Do pupils come voluntarily to her for advice 
and conference? 

Does she meet people easily? 

Does she use good English? 

Classroom Activities. 

Health Factors. 


teachable, not self-suffi 


Low Medium High 

what extent— 

Does she attend to the details of heat, light, 
and ventilation? 

Does she choose wisely physical exercises 
and games? 

Does she follow up physical examinations? 
Management. 

what extent— 

Do good order and discipline inhere in the 
work? (Not maintained by compulsion or 
suppression. ) 

Does she keep her room neat? 

Is routine, as passing material, moving to 
the blackboard, etc,, economically and sys- 
tematically organized? 

Aims of Teaching. 

what extent— 

Are her aims of teaching clearly defined? 
Does she plan her lessons, daily, weekly, and 
by the term, specifically to carry these out? 
Does she distinguish clearly formal skill, in- 
formation, and problem solving as proper 
outcomes from her classwork? 

Method. 
what extent— 

Does she bear in mind the psychological de- 
velopment of her pupils? 

Does she successfully correlate the work in 
different subjects? (Do language and spell- 
ing function in the study of geography and 
history?) 

Does she use large units of study 
and type studies? 

Are lessons well related to previous ones? 
Do lessons show the use of material in the 
solution of present or future problems? 
Devices. 

what extent— 

Does she make use of economical, timed, 
drill devices? (Courtis Practice Exercises, 
etc.) 

Does she endeavor to discover the pupils’ 
difficulties by keeping a record of the errors 
of individuals and studying these, and by 
the use of diagnostic tests? 

Does she use sufficiently varied devices to 
appeal to all her pupils? 


projects 
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18. Does she keep devices properly subordinated 
to the problem in hand? 

F. Technique. 

To what extent— 

19. Does she properly subordinate drill to ex- 
position? (Keep a proper balance between 
drill and development.) 

20. Does she provide for individual differences 

in pupils? 

Are her assignments clear and definite? 

2. Does she develop initiative on the part of 
her pupils? (In causing them to ask re- 
levant questions, volunteer relevant informa- 
tion, purpose relevant problems.) 

23. Does a large percentage of the pupils take 
part in the recitation? 

24. Does she use suggestions of pupils to ad- 
vantage? » 

25. Does she keep class discussions within the 
pupils’ comprehension? 

26. Does she analyze the results of standard 
tests so as to use them in improving the 
work of individual pupils? 

Ill. Results of Teaching. 

A. Advancement in school subjects. 

Low Medium High 

To what extent have the pupils made standard 
progress for their grade as shown by: 

1. Woody-McCall Test in Mixed Fundamentals 
of Arithmetic, Form 1; or Courtis Standard 
Research Tests in Arithmetic? 

Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning Tests in 
Arithmetic? 

3. The Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale? 

4. Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Tests, 
or Courtis’ Silent Reading Tests? 

5. Thorndike’s Scale for Handwriting of Chil- 
dren in Grades 5 to 8, or The Ayres Hand- 
writing Scale? 

6. The Nassau County Supplement to the Hille- 

gas Composition Scale? 

Examinations in subjects not covered by the 

tests? 

B. Desirable Traits of Character. 

To what extent— 

8. Have the pupils developed initiative as shown 
by class discussions, direction of their own 
work, suggesting games, etc.? 

9. Have the pupils improved in self-reliance as 
shown by willingness to undertake new and 
difficult tasks? 

10. Have the pupils improved in voluntary con- 
formity to school regulations? 

11. Have the pupils developed respect for the 
personal and property rights of others? 

12. Have the pupils improved in good sports- 
manship? (Honesty and fair dealing.) 

C. Health, 

To what extent has the teacher caused improve- 
ment in the pupils’ health by: 

13, Administering corrective exercises? 

14. Overcoming malnutrition? (Under weight.) 
15. Causing the correction of defects shown by 

physical examination—adenoids, bad tonsils, 
bad teeth, ete.? 


Form B. 

As has been mentioned above, Form B of 
the Rugg score card is an adaptation to teacher 
rating of the scheme used for rating officers in 
the army. This scheme is based on a man-to- 
man comparison in which certain individuals 
are taken as standards. Teachers are to be 
classified in five groups and assigned a numeri- 
cal score according to their resemblance to the 
five teachers taken as standards for the five 
divisions of the score. Considering each of the 
three main divisions of Form A separately, the 
very best teacher one knows and can now use 
for the purposes of comparison is selected as the 
highest standard, the poorest teacher as lowest 
standard, a teacher half way between best and 
poorest as average, a teacher half way between 
best and average as the above average standard, 
and a teacher half way between average and 
lowest as the below average standard. Such 
groups of teachers are selected for each of 
the three main divisions of Form A of the seore 
card. In each division a value of 38 is assigned 
to the best teacher, 32 to the next best, and so 
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RATING BY DIRECT COMPARISON 


FORM B—the Rating Scale: Containing the names of typical teachers who can be compared with the teacher to be rated. 
(Primarily for Principals and Superintendents in the Rating of Teachers) 
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on to eight for the poorest. For the use of 
those who care to give teachers a numerical 
rating, the committee recommends this scheme. 
In using the Rugg Form B with this score card, 
teachers are rated under three main heads in- 
stead of five. 

It will be seen that the highest possible score 
for a teacher who might be best in all divisions 
of Form A is 118, and the lowest possible score 
24. 

The tests named first in III have been chosen 
because they have been used in the South and 
Dr. S. C. Garrison has furnished percentile 
tables which apply to them and are included 
in this report. 
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Dakota, Educ, Admin. & Superv., Jan., 1921. 

Elliott: How Shall the Merit of Teachers be 
Tested and Recorded, Educ. Admin. & Superv., 
May, 1915, pp. 291-99. 

Elliott: A Tentative Scale for Measuring 
Teaching Efficiency, 12th Yearbook, Part I, page 
68. 

Fichandler: Teachers’ Ratings, Journal of 
Education, Jan. 8, 1920. ' 

Gray: Rating Scales, Self-Analysis, and the 
Improvement of Teaching, School Review, Jan., 
1921. 

Hall: Supervision of Beginning Teachers in 
Cincinnati, 12th Yearbook, Part I. 

Maxwell: Observation of Teaching, 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 18th Yearbooks. 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association Quarter- 
ly Review, Oct., 1920. Preliminary Report of 
Committee on a Plan for the Rating of Teachers 
and for the salary promotion of Teachers on a 
Basis of Merit. 

Monroe: Existing Tests and Standards, 17th 
Yearbook, Part II, Chap. VII. 

Monroe: Measuring the Results of Teaching, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Monroe, De Voss and Kelly: Educational 
Tests and Measurements, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Parker: General Methods of Teaching in 
Elementary Schools, Ginn & Co. 

Payne: Ohapters on School Supervision, 1875. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 


Pickard: School Supervision, D. Appleton & 
Co. 
Rogers: Intelligence Tests and Educational 


Progress, Educa, Review, Feb., 1921. 


*The Rugg card may be obtained from University 
of Chicago Hook Store, 5802 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Form B, the Rugg Self-Rating Scale 


Ruediger and Strayer: The Qualities of Merit 
in Teachers, Journal of Educ. Psychology, May, 
1910. 

Ruffer: A study of the Merit System, Colorado 
School Journal, Dec., 1920. 

Rugg: Teachers’ Marks and Marking Systems, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Strayer & Norsworthy: 
millan Co. 

Tarbell: City School Supervision, Educ, Re- 
view, Jan., 1892. 

Thwing: New Profession, Educ, Review, Jan., 
1898. 

Coffman: The Rating of Teachers in Service, 
School Review, Vol, 5, P. 14. 

Wagner: The Construction of a Teacher Rat- 
ing Scale, Ele. School Journal, Jan., 1921. 

Kent: An Experiment in Salary Schedule Ad- 
ministration, Educ. Admin. & Superv., May-June, 
1920. 


Wilson & Hoke: 
Co. 


How to Teach, Mac- 


How to Measure, Macmillan 


Percentile tables for various tests as determined for 
Southern children. 
Woody-McCall Arithmetic 
I ‘I 


Vill Til V V IV 
High 34 34 34 31 27 
v0 31.7 30.2 29.3 25.5 20 
80 30.6 29.2 3t.7 23.4 17.6 
70 30 28.9 26.5 21.7 15.7 
wo 29.3 28.1 25 1y.4 13.8 
50 28.3 26.7 22.7 17.9 11.9 
410 26.9 23 20.4 15.9 10.1 
30 25.1 23.4 18.2 12.8 8.4 
20 23.4 21.3 16.2 10.8 6.6 
10 20.5 18.4 14.36 8.5 4.2 
Low 7 s 5 2 0 


Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Composition. 
, ; a IV 


Vill Vil V V 

High 8.5 8.5 8.5 7.6 6.5 
00 6.2 6.2 5.8 5 4.2 
S80 5.4 5.2 1.0 1.5 3.6 
70 4.9 4.7 1.3 Sy 3.2 
60 4.4 4.2 3.8 3.4 2.9 
i 1] 4.1 3.0 3.4 2.9 2.6 
40 3.7 3.5 2.9 2.5 2.3 
30 3.5 3 2.5 2.1 1.8 
20 2.8 2.4 1.09 1.6 1 

10 2.8 1.7 m |] 6 4 
Low 0 0 0 0 0 

Percentile Tables of Southern Children in Monroe 


Keasoning Tests 
Correct Principle 


VIII Vil VI Vv IV 
High 31 20 20 3 31 
5 25.6 26.2 22.7 28.1 20.3 
00 23.5 24.1 20.8 25.7 18.1 
80 21 22 18.5 22.8 14.8 
70 18.8 20.6 16.8 20.6 12.5 
60 17.1 19.4 15.3 10.9 
we) 15.8 17.6 13.6 17.2 9.7 
40 13.9 5.5 11.7 15.5 8.2 
40 11.9 12.9 9.3 13.6 6.3 
20 9.4 9.5 6 11.2 4 
10 5.8 5.6 2.9 Boa 1.9 
5 3.9 3.9 1.2 4.4 1 
Low 0 0 0 0 0 


Monroe Silent Reading Test 
Comprehension 
VI 


VIII VII V IV 
High 47 47 47 41 35 
90 38.8 $3.3 3h 22.5 17.5 
sO 35.2 27.9 25.0 19.3 15. 
70 82.6 2h 24.1 16.9 13.5 
60 30.2 22.2 19.7 15.4 10.9 
mw 27.9 19.4 18.2 13.5 9.2 
40 25.5 16.9 16 12.9 Zon 
40 22.7 15.7 13.6 12 5.5 
20 18.9 13.1 10.7 9.3 4.3 
10 15.2 9.6 Son 4.9 3.2 
Low 0 0 0 0 0 

Handwriting (Thorndike) Speed 

Vill Vi Vv IV 
High 120 140 110 120 100 
oO 00.5 07 88.4 85.7 67.3 
Mi) 00.4 RS. 78.5 77.2 60.5 
70 RO 82.6 71.3 69.8 5.6 
m 80.1 77 .5 06.3 65.6 Mw.0 
Mo 76.4 73.1 61.4 61.3 48.5 
40 72.7 68.4 57.1 h.1 46.1 
30 67.9 63.4 52.9 45.8 43.7 
20 62.2 67.5 30.6 $1.6 41.3 
10 52.4 hO.1 $3 5 33.2 34.3 
Low 10 $1 21 26 15 

Handwriting (Thorndike) Quality 

Vill Vil Vv Vv IV 
High 18 18 18 16 17 
wo 16.3 15.7 14.7 12.1 9.7 
MO) 15.5 14.2 12.0 10.7 8.8 
70 14.4 13.2 12.4 v.90 8.4 
i) 14.2 12.1 11.7 9.6 s 
SO 21.4 11.5 10.9 9.2 77.7 


Total Numerical Rating.......... 


40) 11.8 10.6 9.{ 8.8 7.5 
30 11.2 9.7 9.3 8.5 7.2 
20 10.3 9.2 8.5 8.1 nie 
10 ~ 8.5 8.2 7.5 6 
Low 4 4 4 4 
Correct Answer 

Vill Vil VI V IV 
High 19 29 27 29 23 
5 16.7 25.1 21.9 21.3 15.9 
0 14.9 20.7 19.9 19.3 13.0 
80 12.8 18. 16.3 15.7 11.1 
70 11 16.6 13.5 13.1 8.8 
Ww 9.5 15.1 11.8 11.6 wet 
vt) 8.2 13.6 10.4 10.3 66.6 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

Cranston, R. I. Part-time classes have been 
formed in the schools because of the increased 
number of pupils and the shortage of accommo- 
dations. The enrollment at the opening of the 
fall term was 5,250 pupils, or an increase of 490 
over that of 1920. 

Enrollment figures for the schools of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., show that there were 36,303 grade 
pupils and 7,209 high school students. This is a 
gain of 351 for the grade schools and 802 for the 
high schools over the figures for last year. Both 
the Manual Training High School and the 
Arsenal Technical High School had gains of 
several hundred students, while the Shortridge 
experienced a decrease in enrollment. 

Rochester, N. Y. Secret societies have been 
prohibited in the high school. Students who dis- 
obey the rule are subject to a year’s suspension. 

‘Under the new Bing compulsory school law 
which went into effect in the state of Ohio re- 
cently, no excuses except illness, are recognized 
for failure to attend school. Under the law, 
juveniles from 16 to 18 years must be in regular 
attendance. No excuses are granted for work at 
home, on the farm or for temporary employment. 

Paragould, Ark. The board has adopted rules 
prohibiting rouge and lipsticks, fancy hair dress- 
ing, French heels, fancy shoes and hosiery, and 
expensive dress. Girl students may wear simple 
dresses of modest length, middies or plain waists 
with woolen or cotton skirts, or simple linen or 
gingham dresses. 

St. Joseph, Mo, The school board has 
adopted a resolution recommending the elimina 
tion of overdressing in the high schools by 
teachers and students. The board condemns the 
wearing of expensive apparel, jewelry, silk 
hosiery and high heels and asks the cooperation 
of the parents in encouraging a simple and sen 
sible school costume, The board members held 
that while they may not regulate the dress of 
the girl students, they may help in creating senti 
ment against expensive apparel. 

Prescott, Ariz. The board has adopted an 
antihazing rule, with particular reference to local 
conditions, 

Akron, O. The board has adopted a recom 
mendation of Supt. C, R. Reed that a tuition fee 
of $1.25 a month be charged persons over 21 who 
take night school work. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has rescinded its 
former action, providing for the inauguration of 
Bible reading and singing in the schools. The 
order was rescinded following a pronounced op 
position of several patrons. 

St. Albans, Vt. Under the direction of Sup 
George 8, Wright, a new system of marking has 
been introduced in the schools. The new system 
indicates the quality of work done by using 
terms in common use, measuring the quality of 
the work as well as the quantity. 


Wakefield, Mass, Supervised study for chil 
dren who have difficulty in attaining the proper 
methods of study, and who lack ability to con 
centrate, has been introduced in the high school. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects. 


Rockford, Illinois, Building Program 


E. E. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Ill. 


The board of education of Rockford, Illinois, 
on December 14, 1920, adopted a $35,000,000, 
five-year school building program. A bond is 
sue of $1,500,000 was carried on this date by a 
vote of about three to one. These bonds were 
to be issued serially, $300,000 each vear for five 
years, and were to be paid serially beginning 
one year after issuance and continuing for 
twenty years. By the issuance of bonds the 
board of education was given a credit which 
they might use each year for five years to sup 
plement the revenue annually derived by taxa 
tion for building purposes. Over $300,000 is 
available each year from taxes which may be 
used for new buildings. In this manner it was 
made possible for the board of education to plan 
a five-year building program and, at the same 
time, to plan with great definiteness the means 
and rate of payment. ‘This is one of the most 
commendable features of the entire program 
and a feature that we believe should be mor 
universally adopted. 

The board of edueation selected the firm of 
Peterson and Johnson, architects, of Rockford, 
Lllinois, and instructed them to prepare the nee 
essary plans. Mr. Kk. KE. Lewis, superintendent 
ot schools of Rockford, accompanied by Messrs. 
Peterson and Johnson, architects, and Mr. 
Brogunier, superintendent of physical proper 
ties, visited St. Louis, Chicago, Springfield, De 
troit and Jackson, Michigan, on a tour of in 
vestigation and received a great many sugges 


tions of what not to do as well as certain valu 


able ideas of what to do. The research archi 
tectural department of the Detroit schools was 
a veritable gold mine. The eriticisms offered 


the architects by Mr. EK. KE. Lewis, superinten 
dent of schools of Rockford, and his staff have 
been very helpful to the architects in designing 
buildings to fit the educational system. To 
avoid constructional blunders that seriously af 
fect the administration and management of the 
school building, it is necessary for the superin 
tendent of schools and his staff to be reasonably 
familiar with the best in theory and practice in 


the tiel 
tation. 
dencies 
cation. 


buildings 


1 of schoolhouse construction and sani 
He should also be familiar with ten 
and probable future needs in publie edu 
Small eight or twelve-room “box” 


gs “with windows regularly punctured 


in all of 


f the outside walls” are no longer suited 


to the rapidly changing needs of public educa 


tion, 


The educational statf of the schools of 


Rockford have worked in the closest cooperation 


with th 


e architects in formulating and planning 


® new type of school building for the city. 


THE KISHWAUKEE SCHOOL. 


Phe 


waukee 


FIRST 


first contract awarded was for the Kish 


elementary school. This is a 26-room 


building, 


equipment. 
completed 
1921. The 


costing 


and 


the 


$310,000, 


not 


plans for this building 


building is 


contract 
how 


and will cost 32 cents per cubie foot. 


The building 
and the 


over all, 


measures 


221 feet by 96 


It is practically fireproof in construction. 


quality of rough texture 


struction 


ot 6 xb 





is 


red tile. 
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FLOOR PLAN, WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


ROCKFORD, 


ILL 





reinforced 


Peterson 


concrete, 


& 





Johnson, 


with 


Architects. 


including 
were 
awarded in June, 
under construction 


feet 
site on which it is located has 
a frontage of 417 feet with a depth of 304 feet. 
The 
exterior walls are solid brick, faced with a good 
brick. The floor con- 
finished 
floors in classrooms of maple and corridor floors 


The trim is plain-sawed oak, 








stained silver gray. It is planned to have all 
the equipment finished to match the trim. 
When the new building is completed the old 
building will probably be demolished, allowing 
more playground space. 

The building has been purposely planned so 
that the boiler and fuel rooms are located out- 
side of the main structure but attached to the 
north side. The fuel room, with a capacity of 
150 tons, is entirely below grade so that the fue! 
is dumped in from the top. The } -ating and 
ventilation system is known as the split” sys- 
tem. The ventilation is accomplished by a fan 
equipped with an air washer. Direct radiation 
is provided automatically controlled. The 
school has been planned for a platoon system 
similar to the Detroit platoon plan. In accor- 
dance with this plan it was found adyisable to 
install lockers in the corridor walls, but separate 
wardrobes were provided for rooms housing 
grades one to three inclusive. Folding iron 
gates on each floor make it possible to cut off 
the classrooms when out of school hours it is de 
sired to use the auditorium only for community 
work. 

The ground floor contains a gymnasium 55 
feet by 75 feet, divided by a movable partition 
into separate boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums, com 
plete with shower, lockers, and toilet rooms for 
each sex. A balcony 19 feet by 55 feet is built 
at one end over the locker room and is accessible 
from the second floor corridor. 
cooking room, lunch room, library, literature 
room, kindergarten, printing and manual train- 
ing rooms are also. on the ground floor. Separ 
ate entrance to the gymnasium, library, sewing 


A sewing room, 


and domestic science rooms make it possible to 
conduct evening classes and other forms of com 
munity work apart from the remainder of the 
school. The library can be opened to the public 
when the school is not in session. 

The second floor contains eight classrooms, 
and in addition, the principal’s 
nurse’s room, the book room, the store room, the 
school bank, and one waiting room. 

The third floor contains seven classrooms, and 
in addition, the music room, the art room, the 
teacher’s room, and an auditorium seating six 
hundred. The auditorium is divided by a col 
lapsible partition into two study rooms and is 
lighted from overhead. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The second building contract was for a four 
story Industrial High School to adjoin the pres 
ent high school and administration building on 
the west. This building is of reinforced con 
crete construction throughout; interior parti 
tions are steel or gypsum block. With the ex 
ception of the ground floor, classroom floors are 
of maple, and the floors of toilet rooms are of 
tile. A maximum of light is obtained by the 
use of steel sash. An elevator makes it possible 
to send the large and heavy materials from the 
automotive shop to the machine shop and floors 
above. 

All machines will be electrically driven with 
individual motors. The building will cost ap 
proximately $100,000, and when it is completed, 
ten class rooms in the present high school build 
ing, now oceupied by industrial equipment, will 
be available for academic studies. This will 
provide room for the new students but will not 
eliminate the necessity for leasing other build- 
ings and possibly ultimately remodelling the 
central buildings of the present high school 
plant. 

The first floor contains the general meta! 
shop, farm and home mechanics shop, automo 
tive and electrical shops, stock and supply room, 
as well as toilets and wash rooms which are ton- 
veniently placed. 


room, the 


The second floor contains the machine shop 
with the necessary forge and tempering room, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL 


the tool-making room, the office for the voca- 
tional supervisor, and toilet and wash room. 


The third floor contains the woodworking 
shop, the pattern shop, and the necessary tool 
and supply rooms. 


The fourth floor contains three drafting 
rooms lighted by saw-tooth skylights, and also 
a blue-print room and a stockroom for the draw 


ing department. 


THE WEST SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Rockford board of education unanimous 
ly approved the sketches for the new West Side 
Junior High School to be erected at an estim 
ated cost of $670,000. The architects in co 
operation with school officials have succeeded in 
planning a building that will fit the special 
needs and curricula of a junior high school. 
The gymnasium, auditorium, library, art exhib 





Peterson & Johnson, Architects 


it, swimming pool, shops, and other special 
rooms have been centralized so that they may 
be used to the best advantage as community 
centers and for evening and extra curricular 
purposes. 


With the exception of exeavating for the 
boiler room, the fuel room, and the plenum tun 
nels under the corridors, very little excavating 
It might be stated that there will 
be no basement rooms in any of the proposed 
Rockford schools, the desire being to take ad 
There 


erected entirely above 


1s required. 


vantage of all the light and air possible. 
fore, the buildings ar 
ground. In addition the plan allows for open 
type courts, thus securing sunlight penetration 
and more perfect sanitation. The building is 
of fireproof construction with the boilers located 
outside of the main building and with numer 


ous exits provided in order to reduce the fire 
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KISHWAUKEE SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. Peterson & Johnson, Architects, 
hazard. The building has been planned for a ee 7 
capacity of 1200 pupils. The service ducts are ' " P = a ask 
placed in corridor walls rather than in parti- 3 * ——— as 
tions between rooms. This makes the building #3 " : i: aie — - SS £ 
flexible. Furthermore, the building is so con “ mn ee a eg ee 
structed that it will be possible to build addi =P = oo -- 
tions in two directions and expand the capacity 
j of the plant to 1800 or 2400 as the need may 
arise. This may be done without marring the 
architectural unity. 
The exterior will be finished with a dark fac 
brick and terra cotta trimmings. The towers 
are the principal features of the exterior and ar 
Gothic in design. Separate blowers, for the 
central portion devoted to community use, are 
provided in order to make it possible to econo 
mize on fuel when the rest of the plant is not in 
operation. The plan as outlined by the archi 
tects embodies a primary feature of coordinat 
ing educational and athletic facilities that ar m ii# 
' econeeded by educators to be ideal; that is th —— Lesa ita 
construction of an athletic field adjacent to the 1 L ieee 
school grounds, bringing the classrooms, the —= ae -_ — . - - ~ oe 
gymnasium, the swimming pool, and the bath . 
and toilet’ facilities in close juxtaposition. cS + Jon 
The wood, machine, metal, automotive, elec 
trical, and print shops are located on the 
ground floor and are sufficiently large and well 
lighted. Two mechanical drawing rooms are 
located directly above the wood shop. The 
auditorium seating 1200 is located upon th 
ground floor with a baleony opening to the sec 
ond floor. The administrative offices, the free 
text book room, the lunch room seating 400, the 
we cooking room and the model dining room, art 
all on the main floor. The first floor also con 
tains the boys’ and girls’ locker rooms which 
pecial are conveniently located directly below the gym 
y may nasium and adjacent to the swimming pool. 
huni vy The swimming pool, 20 feet by 60 feet is ac iid 
‘ieular cessible from both boys’ and girls’ shower Bien atk 
rooms and also has a separate exterior entrance ; 
vr the to a spectators’ gallery seating 110. The pool 4 
m tun will be of white tile with inlaid markings on = 
vating bottom, a large skylight extending over the en 
re will | tire pool, together with the larg windows admit 
oposed an abundance of sunlight. ‘ e0ekt — oom socnrow: 1“ 
ke ad The second floor contains two gvmnasiums 45 FLOOR PLANS OF THE KISHWAUKEE SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL 
There feet by 64 feet, each so located and irranged : ; , 
above that they may be made into one large gym the stenography, and the banking rooms are a sewing room, a special music room, two art 
2 opel nasium 64 feet by 90 feet when it is eo desived grouped together on the second floor. Sixteen rooms, two corrective gymnasiums, a suite of 
tration This is made possible by a collapsible partition classrooms, a study hall, a men and a women open-air classrooms, two regular classrooms, a 
ing | fa ili, Mee AM Re Rie, erie teachers’ room complete the second floor. study hall, and a library that will seat a hun- 
located directly below the gymnasium and of easy ac lhe third floor contains two drafting rooms, “red and fifty. 
numer cess. A spectators’ gallery five feet wide ex- 2 science laboratory, a dark room, a lecture The East Junior high school will be similar 
the fire tends around the entire gymnasium on the third room, an agricultural class room and laboratory, in plan, but the architects will design an en- 
floor level. The bookkeeping, the typewriting, « conservatory, an art exhibit alcove, a library, tirely different exterior 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ADDITION TO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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THIRD FLOOR ADDITION TO TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, ROCKFORD,’ ILL. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ADDITION TO TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Peterson & Johnson, Architects 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MANUAL TRAINING BUILDING AND POWER HOUSE, MARINETTE HIGH SCHOO L GROUP. 


Parkinson & Dockendorff, Architects. 


New School Group at Marinette, Wisconsin 


Marinette, like so many other cities, found its 
school facilities, at the end of the war period, 
inadequate to care for its children. School en- 
rollments had increased due to four factors: (1) 
an educational stimulus resulting from the war 
with its standard minimum of a high school 
education; (2) good wages, making it possible 
for the average individual to send his children 
to school; (3) legislation compelling part time 
attendance up to a certain age, a fact which has 
been responsible for keeping thousands in the 
public high school, and (4) an increase in popu 
lation. 

A careful study was made of the Marinette 
problem, both from the professional and busi- 
ness standpoints. Two men, experienced in 
school building needs and programs, were en- 
gaged to make a survey of the situation. An 
analysis of the situation developed the fact that 
Marinette’s problem would best be met by a 
central high school organization. It was fur- 
ther developed that a city of 15,000 should 
also have but one special opportunity center. 
It was decided that this center should provide 
special work for the children mentally retarded, 
for the deaf and dumb, and for those in the 
early stages of tuberculosis; that it include the 
school health center, and take care «of all health 
examination work including the provision for a 
full time dentist. 

With the foregoing as a business basis the 
situation was next studied from the professional 
standpoint. It was conceded from the begin- 
ning that the junior and senior high schools 
should be housed in separate buildings. The 
housing of manual training, especially the shop 
work, was carefully studied with the result that 
it was decided to erect a special building for 
this line of educational endeavor. : 

The five reasons advanced for the erection of 
a separate manual training building were as 
follows: 

1. The construction cost would be less. 

2. It would reduce the insurance rates on 
the other buildings. 

5. It would be cheaper to heat, since the 
temperature would never need be over 60°. 

4. It would remove noise and dirt from the 
other buildings. 


5. It would provide actual shop conditions. 

The character of the junior high school build 
ing next received careful attention and study. 
It was conceded that a general study or assem 
bly room was inefficient and should not be in- 
eluded in the new school. The socalled super- 
vised study of the average, present-day high 
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school was next studied. This type of work was 
found expensive in building cost, equipment 
and instruction and, according to some author- 
ities, inefficient. A careful study made in a 
number of schools revealed the fact that super- 
vised study handicaps the superior students and 
does not benefit the average or weaker pupils. 
Many educators call the supervised study a 
crutch which does not develop independence, 
initiative or self reliance in children, three 
qualities more needed in life than a mere fund 
of academic knowledge or information. The 
plan of supervised study, in the judgment of 
many educators, gives the children of today the 
same advantages, or rather the same disadvan- 
tages, possessed by the children of twenty years 
ago. 

The Marinette board of education finally de- 
cided against the quite generally accepted super- 
vised study plan and will instead have 45 min- 
ute class periods with study centers. Each 
study center will be equipped with the tools for a 
particular field, and a student assigned, for ex- 
ample, to the English study, will find an Eng- 
lish reference library available for work. Each 
study center will be in charge of a teacher, be- 
longing to that center, who is off duty from a 
regular class. The same is equally true of stu- 
dents assigned to history, science or other 
studies. 

The board of education went systematically 
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about the selection of an architect. About 
twenty architectural firms applied for the work. 
A questionnaire was prepared on which the 
architects were to list the schools erected during 
the last four years, together with the names and 
addresses of local men responsible for the erec- 
tion of the buildings. After these replies were 
in, another questionnaire was prepared for the 
men in charge of local construction, such as 
presidents and secretaries of boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents of schools. When re- 
plies to this questionnaire had been received 
and studied only four firms received further 
consideration. Buildings erected by these 
firms retained were visited and carefully in- 
spected from the standpoints of adequate plan- 
ning, construction, and cost. After study and 
discussion, Messrs. Parkinson and Dockendorff 
of LaCrosse were selected. The work of this 
firm has been very satisfactory to date. Their 
thorough knowledge of school problems and 
needs as well as their superior ability as honest 
and reliable builders, make them desirable as 
school architects. In spite of the high cost of 
labor and materials, Marinette contracts were 
let on May 18th at a total cost of 24 cents per 
cubie foot. This for all fireproof construction 
was an excellent figure. 

Considerable study and time were given the 
exterior and interior architectural expression 
of the new junior high school building and the 
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eonnecting 150 feet long corridor between the 
present and new building... With the present 
high school building as a given and existing 
factor, the idea of creating a harmonious group 
was uppermost in the minds of the architects. 
The new building and connecting corridor are 
designed in the Jacobean style of architecture 
with a slight predominence of the gothic. This 
period of architecture is very appropriate for 
schoolhouse work, being both beautiful as well 
as économical in execution. 

The entire structure is of concrete, brick, tile 
and stone construction, making it as nearly fire- 
proof as possible. Vitrified brick and buff Bed- 
ford Indiana lime stone trimmings are the ma- 
terials for the exterior expression, whilst ter- 
razzo floors constitute the material for all cor- 
ridor and toilet room floors inside, 

All toilet rooms are wainscoted with marble 
as well as all of the stalls, etc. 

The interior finish of the woodwork is of red 
oak. 

Block Plan of Central Buildings. 

The block indicates without further explana 
tion the unity of the central plant. The man- 
ual training building is readily accessible to 
both senior and junior high schools. Both 
junior and senior high schools retain their 
identity but are near enough to one another to 
allow of the freest kind of intermingling or pro- 


ings. All tunnels are from seven to nine feet 
high. 

The present building is being remodeled so 
that it will contain all of the home economics 
work. Besides this, plans are being made to 
provide two mechanical drawing rooms and a 
large print shop. 

The basement of the present building, which 
previously was used for manual training, is be 
ing converted in a large cafeteria, which will 
care for about 400 students, and a cafeteria 
kitchen. The cafeteria will be connected with 
the gymnasium, making it possible to provide 
for large gatherings without inconvenience. 
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Manual Training Building. 


This is one of the few mdependent manual 
training buildings now in operation in this 
country. The manual training building is 
90°x122’. The building is of true shop construc 
tion. There will be no plastering or decorat- 
ing of any kind. The office will be on the same 
level as the .corridor while the the 
building will be about thirty be- 
low corridor level. It will contain three 
rooms, a machine shop, a _ forge 
room, an automobile mechanics room, a com 


rest of 
inches 


bench 


bination conerete room and carpenter shop, a 
mill room, a lumber storage, a room for unfin 
ished work, a finishing room, two classrooms, a 
hardware supply room, a toilet room and an of 
fice. A study will show that this building is de 
signed for efficient work. 

The building is of tile, brick, and steel con 
struction and one story high. It has fourteen 
skylights and has an average light ratio of one 
to three. Most of the partitions are of glass 
and are so constructed as to be easily removed 
or changed in case it is found necessary to pro 
vide different sized rooms. The entire build- 
ing is on the ground level which makes it pos- 
sible for automobiles to drive into the automo- 
bile mechanics room, and allows the handling 
and placing of machinery and materials at a 
minimum expenditure of energy. A complete 
blower system as well as forced ventilation is 
provided. 

The building is so complete that all of the 
furniture and equipment for the junior high 
school will be built by the students in regular 
with desks. 
Teachers’ desks, reading tables, ete., will be con- 
structed during the present year and will be 
ready upon completion of junior high school in 
September 1922. 


the exception of pupils’ 


classes 


Junior High School. 

The junior high school is a modern fireproof 
structure. It is 74 feet wide and 221 feet long. 
It is a three story structure without a basement 
What base- 


ment space there is has been provided solely for 


in the ordinary sense of the word. 


heating pipes and ventilation. 
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gramming of individual children. Experience at —— 
has demonstrated that a fairly large proportion 98 erocerras 
of children, about twenty per cent, can do more Sho f 
than the ordinary work of the school. The 
proximity of the two schools will make it pos- i A Wess poonl 
sible to take care of these children in such a \ ae Reed | 
way as to save them a year, and at the same 
time, in consequence of this saving, to lessen 
the cost of their education. a | 

The three buildings are connected by a cor- FA | ' == 
ridor making it unnecessary for any child to Bac a | & aS § ' 
be exposed to the extreme cold of winter, and aha +3 , ah he —— 
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manual training building and between the other 
schools will be parked for the present. 

All piping for heat, water, gas, ventilating, 
light, telephone, etc., is conducted in tunnels 
under the corridor and other parts of the build- 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MARINETTE, WIS. Parkinson & Dockendorff, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 


The building provides east and west light 
which is by far the best for school purposes. 
The average light ratio for the entire buliding 
is about one to four. 

One-half of the first floor will be given over 
to special work.’ The south wing will contain 
a 22’x32° fresh air room with east and south ex 
posure. Private toilets and cloakrooms are pro 
vided. The office suite will occupy a space 22’x 
30° arranged as indicated on floor plan. 

The deaf and dumb room will be 22’x24’, am 
ply adequate for the twelve children ordinarily 
cared for in this line of work by one teacher. 
The special development classes will occupy a 
space 22°x68" arranged into two classrooms and 
one work room. 

A joint waiting room is provided for the 
dental clinie and nurses’ room. The dimensions 
of the nurses’ room are such as to allow for ey 
examinations as well as all other work. A dress 
Ing room and toilet are provided in connection 
with the clinic and nurses’ room. 

Provisions are made on each floor for both 
boys’ and girls’ toilets. ‘Toilets are located im 
mediately above each other, thus simplifying 
piping and reducing expense of installation. A 
service closet is placed back of each toilet. 

A teachers’ rest room is provided on the first 
floor and a girls’ rest room is placed on the sec 
ond floor. 

The north wing of the first floor is intended 
for English recitation rooms and study room. 
Four ordinary recitation rooms are provided 
which will also be used as home rooms. ‘The 
study room on this floor will be constantly in 
charge of some English teacher and will be pro 
vided with all of the tools necessary for effec 
tive English work. Pupils will be assigned to 
Knglish study just as definitely as they are to 
an English class. 

The south wing of the second floor will be 
used for history, citizenship, and Latin. Five 
recitation rooms are provided with a study cen 
ter for these subjects. The north wing will be 
used for mathematics. Four recitation rooms 
are provided for this subject as well as one 
study center. The south wing of the third floor 
is arranged for science. This provides two reci 
tation rooms, two splendid laboratories and one 
study room. The north wing contains a music 
room large enough to care for a chorus of over 
one hundred voices. This wing also contains 
three recitation rooms and one study room for 
which work has not yet been definitely planned. 

The building will, as it stands, care for, out 
side of the south wing of the first floor, 1000 
students, 

The plan as outlined above will care for 


thirty per cent more students than the quite 
(Concluded on Page 111) 
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EDITORIAL 


DEFINING AND FIXING SCHOOL 
CONTROL. 

The efforts to define more clearly the divis 
ion of authority between school boards and 
super.ntendents cover a per.od of a quarter of 
a century. ‘lhese efforts have resulted in a 
gradual enlargement of the scope of the super 
intendent, and in a lessening of that of the 
school board. 

The superintendent’s status is now more def 
initely fixed. In drawing the line between the 
professional and business labors of the school 
administrative factors, the superintendent be- 
comes the educat onal expert and executive and 
the school board the general administrative and 
legislative body. 

If the school board’s function has been nar- 
rowed in certain particulars it is because, in the 
nature of things, such narrowing was proper. 
School board memberg could not be allowed to 
meddle with the purely professional phases of 
school administration any more than superin- 
tendents could be expected to determine upon 
purely financial and business policies. 

At the same time the function of the school 
board has been intensified in that it centers its 
efforts upon policies and projects and holds 
more nearly to essentials making for efficiency 
and educational results. 

While this division of duties and responsibil 
ities between school board and superintendent 
has been recognized in a general way through- 
out the land it has not been defined with any 
degree of legally established. 
Moreover, here and there scho »] boards have in 


exactness or 


vaded the province of the superintendent, and 
we may add, without profit to the system. 

The breaches in observing the relative func 
tions of the several school administrative fact 
ors must be charged in part to the yielding and 
retreating superintendent as well as to over 
assertive and officious school board members 
Schoo! boards are not infallible, superintend 
ents are not perfect. 

The efforts of educators are now directed in 
bringing the relations between superintendent 
and school boards in clearer relief and to fix 
these several functions and relations through 
the aid of the law.’ A committee of the Nation 
al Education Association making a study of the 
subject has th’s to say: 

“The superintendent should have the sole re 
sponsibility for the nomination of all employes 
under his supervision. The authority of the 
superintendent in the transfer of all educa 
tional employes within positions of the same 
rank and salary should have the same authority 
of initiative in the termination of service that 
he has in their appointment. The duty of pre 
paring the budget should be 
The duty of taking the school 
atten 


assigned to the 
superintendent. 
census and enforcing the compulsory 
dance law appertains to the office of the super 
intendent. It should be the duty of the super- 
intendent to recommend suitable school sites 
and approve all plans for new buildings. He 
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should be held responsible for the determina- 
tion of all subjects having to do with the cur 
ricula. He should have the initiative in the 
selection of textbooks and supplies.” 

In reading this enumeration of the duties 
and responsibilities to be definitely assigned to 
the superintendent one cannot escape the im- 
pression that the committee has been somewhat 
generous in piling work upon the shoulders of 
the school expert. It has forgotten nothing, ex 
cept perhaps the dut-es and prerogatives of the 
school board. 

And yet it must be conceded that if the sup 
er ntendent is to be held responsible for the 
successful operation of the school system he 
must have some control over the factors which 


make for order, discipline and results. In any 


1 


plan to be out! ned the superintendent’s righ! 
of initiative and the school board’s veto power 
must be clearly stated and must be confined to 
the more str.ctly educational labors. 

It follows, of course, that the financial and 
usiness phases have a bearing on the prov 
ional, but there the 
final conelusion must rest upon the board. The 
judgement of the superintendent on budget mak 
should be cou 


ted and riven much weight, but it does not 


initiative as well as tne 


ing and selection of school s' tes 

' 

Sul 

follow here that either the initiative or the final 

approval can be lodged with the superintendent. 
Those who are 


tatus of the superintendent by law must bring 


desirous of establishing th 


into their del‘berations a variety of condition 
dealing with large and small cities, the human 
limitations and the relations and the several ad 
justments which make for strength, harmony 
i nd service. 4 Pf 

Incidentally the status of the school board, its 
obligation to the tax-paying constituency and 
its legislative, judicial and administrative fune 
On the whole, 1 


must be remembered that the American schools 


tion, must not be overlooked. 
are a democratic institution which must not 
( nly be kept near the pe ople but whose adminis 
tration must be democratic in spirit and prac 


tice. 
NEW SCHOOL TAX EXPEDIENTS. 


There is just now a tendency Im various sec 


tions of the country to examine prevailing 


methods of taxation for the support of the 
schools and to find, or originate, new sources of 
revenue, These efforts proceed from the 
thought that the schools are inadequate! finan- 


ced and that more money should and must be 
raised. 

The pressure for more funds is accentuated 
by the fact that it has cost more to run the 
schools in recent years while the tax limitations 
have not been extended accordingly, and that 
tax revenues have not been proportionately in 
creased. Thus, sch 0] authorities everywhere 
are confronted with an increased budget and 
the problem of squaring revenues with expendi 
tures, 

The studies thus far engaged in have brought 
various expedients to the surface. They pro 
vide for special taxation of industrial and com 
mercial interests, a larger state support for the 
poorer districts, and finally the introduetion of 
federal support. 

The champions for increased school support 
assume that the old time division of tax moneys 
between the various departments of government 
no longer hold good. They do not take into ae 
count the fact that the period of deflation and 
reconstruction will lower the cost of everything 
insist that the 
reached during the war must remain. 


else, but standards of cost 


The question as to what proportion of all the 
tax moneys raised shall go for education, for 
police, fire and health protection, and the gen 
eral administration of government, has never 


been and cannot be fixed with any degree 
finality. 

Of necessity these proportions must vary with 
the locality and the physical and moral condi- 
tions to be dealt with. Thus, with time and ex 
perience a system of tax distribution has been 
evolved based upon the support each branch o: 


government requires in order to maintain cer 


tain standards of ethc.ency. The schools sé 
cure a liberal share of the tax moneys, not 
what is deemed an equitable share of th vhol 
but rather on the basis of what may be ne « 
sary to conduct them on certain standards. 

In devising ingenious schemes and m 
of taxation let it not be forgotten that so ods 
will have to pay. Taxation is an old pro 
the oldest in political economy Which 
never been solved to the gen ral satisia vi 
any constituency. There are no paten cle 


vices, or painless methods, that will 


money without someone bearing the borden. 
Place your tax on property, 02 ncome, on sales 
on thrift, or what not, the ultimate consumer 
will bear the whole burden; exaci it by ecounti: 
by states or by nation, and it will have to come 
from the people just the same. 

But, would it not be well to satisfy ourselve 
first that the schools really require a larger 
share out of the general tax yields than is now 
apportioned? Is it reasonable to assume that, 
with a reduction in the cost of labor and ma 
terials, the schools must still be conducted upon 
a high price, war basis? 

Again, shall we invoke federal aid and thus 
fundamental idea that the 
that they 
must uphold the spirit of democracy and must 


depart from the 


schools are the coneern of the state, 


therefore remain under the immediate control 
of the people ? 

The schoels of the country as a whole have 
heen well supported. Their control in local 
hands have stimulated pride in them and has 
prompted liberal support for them. To accept 
federal aid means to y eld to federal conditions 
which in turn means federal control. 

The effort of the hour should be to get the 


highest measure of. service out of the monevs 


now expended for school purposes. That would 
be a more profitable task than to scheme how to 
raise more money. The schools have, no doubt, 
during recent years seen a lowering of stand 


ards, and deserve the greatest care and attention 
in the direction of greater efficieney and ser 
vice. The logie of the situation does not de 
mand more dollars for education, but more 


education for the dollar. 


THE CALL FOR BETTER TEACHING. 

A gratifying and timely note is sounded by 
some of the educators of the country for better 
ervice in the schools. It has become apparent 
that the slogan of “better salaries for better 
teachers” must now be reversed to “better 
teachers for better salaries.” 

In the economic revulsion of the past few 
years the law of supply and demand was the 
means of providing better compensation for the 
While the same law had 


compensation 


schoolroom workers. 


brought the below equitable 
standards, it is now commonly conceded that 
the higher compensation must remain if edu 
cational progress is to be stimulated. 

The situation at this time demands that 
greater consideration be given to the impor 
tance and value of the service rendered, that 
the relation which the teacher bears to the sta 
bility and progress of the nation must come 
into higher appreciation, and that the profes 
sion must be accorded greater social prestige 
and adequate material support. The transi 
tory character of the teaching profession has 
unquestionably weakened its prestige and stand 
ing, but ultimately this does not lessen the high 


function assigned to the profession. 
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It follows that the se authorities must, 


once and for all, depart from the former idea 


that the hiring of teachers is a mere question 
of bargain and sale. The supply and demand 
principle must be discarded. It can never 
prove as advantageous to secure a teacher ror 
less money than to proceed upon the theory of 
securing a better teacher for the same money 


The bargaining of the future should mean to 


ecure the best service that an adequat com 


pensation can command. 
| 


Lhe school administrative authorities 
throughout the country are hard pressed finan 
cially; there is a treme idous increase in the 
enrollment, an urgent demand for more school 
eating, and at the same time a public demand 
for a lower tax rate, but, in no instance is there 

thought of reducing teachers’ salar-e This 


new attitude should prove gratifying to the 
teaching forces a id give them an added impetus 


to contribute their best. 


THE BUREAU STILL DOING BUSINESS. 

Phi props vanda eflorts of the past few years 
for a Department of Education, with a Secre- 
tary ih the President’s cabinet, have apparently 
had the tendency to obseure temporarily the 
ex.sting Bureau of IKducation. 

In striving for some thing which has seemed 
to some pe ple more desirable than that which 
really exists, there is a disposition to minimize 
and rorget ah agency which does exist and 
which functions with the same efficiency that 
it always has. 

The Bureau ot Education at Washington is 
alive and active. It is rendering the same splen 
did service to the country that it has since its 
establishment. It may not enjoy the lustre and 
charm of a Dr. Wm. T. Harris or the champion- 


ship of a P. P. Claxton, but the bureau is 


stronger, more active and more efficient than it 
has ever been in its history. Dr. Tigert is a 
new man—in some respects perhaps, an un 
known man—but he is the guiding head who 


protects and promotes its standards of service. 


He may not edit textbooks or make many 
speeches but he directs the bureau and its labors 
with a firm and safe hand. 

The school publie of the nation should con 


tinue to support the Bureau in its laudable pur 
wail itself of its services as freely as 
. Certainly, in the effort to create 
a Department of Education or a Department of 
Public Welfare there should be no disposition 
to minimize or ignore the Bureau of Edueation 
which still constitutes as it always has the great 
national clearing house for the best educational 
thought and effort of the day. 

We are not inclined here to predict that the 
Bureau will, or will not, be elevated into a de 
When 
public sentiment is convinced that the change 
i well as desirable, 


The government may ignore agitators and self- 


partment o1 the national government. 


is necessary a it will be made. 
constituted champions, but it will heed publie 
sentiment that is soundly based and authori- 
tively voieed 

In the meantime it should behoove the edu 
eators of the land to back up the Bureau, and 
the men behind it, and encourage it towards 
maintaining the highest standard of efficiency. 
It is the purpose of the Bureau to render ser 
vice, and the duty of the school publie to avail 
itself of that service. 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
SEASON. 

Outdoor construction labors in the central 
and northern sections of the country are deemed 
seasonal. It has been the custom to suspend 
operations during the frosty winter months, be 
cause workmen cannot be exposed to the ele 
ments and certain materials are affected. Thus, 


buildings are usually planned during winter 


months, construction labors are begun in the 
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spring and completion is looked for during the 
autumn months. 

But, construction labors have made tremen 
dous strides in recent years. ‘Those competent 
to speak here hold that outdoor construction 
work, as applied to buildings, is no longer neces 
surily a seasonal task, that human ingenuity 
has overcome many of the difficulties encoun 
tered through unfavorable temperature. 

Horace Herr, editor of the American Con 
(ractor, holds that practically all construction 
labors can be successfully pursued during the 
winter months. He says: “We must get out 
of the habit of thinking that building is a sea- 
sonal affair. That any industry should attempt 
to absorb and distribute over a period of five or 
seven months which naturally should be spread 
over twelve months, is pure folly. The practice 
of doing so in the construction industry, as a 
result of the habit that the public has been al- 
lowed to form without opposition, is one of th 
contributory causes of the high cost of building. 

With the recent shortage in school buildings 
it is incumbent upon school boards to satisfy 
themselves that they can enter upon construe- 
tion operations regardless of the seasons of the 
year and thus ensure both expedition and econ 
omy. 

SECURING LAND FOR SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS 

The city of Lawrence, Massachusetts, pro- 
ceeded recently to secure a site for the location 
of a new high school. The site chosen belonged 
to eight different persons. They were asked to 
submit figures at which they were willing to sell 
their property. 

Their figures aggregated the sum of $116,800. 
The assessed valuation of the eight properties 
was $27,830. The city council, after much de 
liberation, agreed to pay the owners $79,000. 

These figures would go to show that the own 
ers asked more than four times, and that the 
city council paid nearly three times more than 
W hether 


or not an extortionate price was paid depends 


the assessed value of the property. 


upon the selling value rather than upon the as 
sessed valuation of the property. It is, there 
fore, not within our province to say whether 
the right price was paid or not. 

The incident calls to mind, however, the fact 
that the exaction of extortionate prices for 
lands needed by schoolhouses is not exceptional. 
It usually happens that when a piece of prop 
erty is needed for public purposes its value in 
stantly rises. The land speculator promptly 


wedges himself between the prospective buyer 
and seller. 

The remedy here is found in condemnation 
laws which are not only just but expeditious as 
well. The location of schoolhouses is an im 
portant matter. Convenience of access is the 
one essential factor that cannot be ignored. 
The center of school population, present and 
future, must determine the location of a school 
house. 

Where the laws governing the purchase of 
school lands by condemnation or seizure are 
cumbersome or insufficient, new laws or the 
amendment of old laws must be secured. 

New York City was for many years troubled 
in securing school sites. The law invited vexa 
tious delays and costly adjustments. A new 
law was provided whereby a site was secured 
promptly and the construction of a schoolhouse 
could proceed without delay, leaving the adjust 
ment of price consideration to the courts. 

A CAUSE OF PROFESSIONAL MOR- 

TALITY. 

Why do teachers leave the profession? Is it 
entirely a question of pay, or of unfavorable 
working conditions? We hardly 
Rather it seems to us to be the fear of losing 


think so. 


their ability to associate with other people in 
the normal, carefree manner that causes many 
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young men and women to seek other lines of 
activity. This view of the situation is thus held 
by the Boston Herald: 

Almost every teaching staff contains one or 
more sufferers, not from occupational disease, 
for the profession has none, but from what ig 
no less distressing—an occupational loss of 
charm and social balance. Everybody knows 
the type: the man or woman who is mere schoo! 
teacher twenty-four hours in the day, Sundays 
and holidays included—over-conscientious, over- 
precise, caring more for pronunciations than 
for thought, less for results than for rule, prim 
Although this 
uncomfortable type is, of course, the exception, 


and stiff, fussy and dogmatic. 


it is so pronounced that not a few observers take 
it for the usual outcome of continued teaching 
With the boys and g'rls themsélves, the pecu 
liarities of such a narrowed man or woman to 
often pass for the very badges and credeutia! 
of the teacher’s calling. 

Not far from Boston are schools in which th 
teachers’ meetings could well be adjourned ever. 
other time for an hour of requ.red dane ng or 
free romping in games on the gymnasium floor. 
All about us are hundreds of teachers and thou 
sands of pupils who miss half the good of their 
schooling because they do not sce that the rela 
tion of teacher and pupil ought normally to be 
as frank and kindly and spontaneous as the 
relation of a coach and his crew or of an Anzac 
captain and his men. Our most admirable 
schools are just those in which these human 
relations best hold their own against mechani- 
cal systems. 

Superintendents and principals owe it not 
only to their present staffs, but to the future, 
to safeguard their teachers one by one against 
professional desiccation. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

At Billings, Montana, a school board mem- 
ber sold the lumber for a new schoolhouse, and 
now he has been asked to resign. What’s the 
matter? Was the lumber full of knot holes? 

“Classes in matrimony should be established 
in the churches instead of the public schools” 
is a statement credited to the new president of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education. Here is 
a chance for some experienced “spooner” with 
religious rather than education leanings. 

“What ails the American schools?” asks the 
Chicago Daily News. That’s something the N. 
K. A. has for fifty years been trying to find out. 
Perhaps, Dr. Tigert can tell. He is the newest 
man on the job. 

“To improve the breed—mentally, ethically, 
physically—and do it as all-inclusively as cir- 
cumstances will allow, is the mission of higher 
learning,” according to President Hopkins of 
By gum! That’s some job! The 
common school fellows ought to be glad that 
they have nothing like that to bother them. 


Dartmouth. 


If we could grapple with the whole child situa- 
tion for one generation, our public health, our 
economic efficiency, the moral character, sanity 
and stability of our people would advance three 
generations in one.—Herbert Hoover. 

As Told in Newspaper Headings. 

The following dozen headings taken at ran- 
dom from the daily newspapers give a complete 
picture of the school status of the country at 
large: 

Pruning the School Budget—-New Haven, Conn. 

Real Economy Demanded—Bellingham, Wash. 

Afraid of the Tax Rate—Clinton, Mass. 

More Money Essential—New Britain, Conn. 

Taxpayers Want More Cuts—Seattle, Wash. 

School Expenses will be Slit—Hoquiam, Wash. 

Cutting Building Costs—Whitingsville, Mass. 

Seat Shortage Grows Worse—New York City. 

Tremendous Increase in Enrollment—Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

School Buildings Cheaper—Liverpool, Ohio. 

Teachers’ Pay Cannot be Reduced—Milwaukee. 
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A Spiral Program for Upper Grades 


Martin A. Seymour, District Principal, 


This program is designed for departmental 
work in the seventh and eighth grades, and has 
been used during the past four years with ex- 
It can easily be adjusted to fit 


cellent results. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Program 1 Program 3 
Wednesday .......... Sept. 7 ee Sept 
Thursday ...:......-- Sept. 15 A Sept 
CE Sd adibsceecese Sept. 23 EE Ssaeaecevcse Sept 
DEE, Giceecevoeses Oct. 3 Wednesday ........... Oct 
DE stinesebes¥ese Oct. 11 ee Ea Oct 

Program 2 Program 4 
ON eee Sept. 8 Ge ee Sept 
RTA oo vende 6% 0 00 Sept. 16 eer Sept 
DE 6. pS ckpocecess Sept. 26 Wednesday ......... Sept 
EE Sub Géscceces Oct, 4 | Se .Oct 
OS eee Oct. 13 SE vous echee v4 0 Oct 

Program 1. 

Time Room 1 Room 2 Room 3 

8:00- 8:05 Opening Exercises 
8:08- 8:48 8A 8B SC 
8:51- 9:31 7C 8A 8B 
9:34-10:14 7B 7C SA 
10:17-10:32 Recess 
10:35-11:15 7A 7B 7C 
11:18-11:58 8C TA 7B 
12:01-12:11 Gymnastics 
12:11-12:51 8B 8C TA 
12:45- 1:00 Closing 

Program 2. 
8:00- 8:05 Opening Exercises 
8:08- 8:48 TC 8A 8B 
8:51- 9:31 7B 7C 8A 
9:34-10:14 7A 7B 7C 
10:17-10:32 Recess 
10:35-11:15 8C TA 7B 
41:18-11:58 8B 8C 7A 
12:01-12:11 Gymnastics 
12:11-12:61 8A 8B &C 
12:54- 1:00 Closing 


8:00- 8:05 


8:08- 8:48 7B 

8:51- 9:31 7A 
9:34-10:14 8C 
10:17-10:32 Recess 
10:35-11:15 8B 
11:18-11:58 8A 
12:01-12:11 Gymnastics 
12:11-12:51 7C 


12:54- 1:00 


8:00- 8:05 

8:08- 8:48 TA 

8:51- 9:31 8C 
9:34-10:14 8B 
10:17-10:32 Recess 
10:35-11:15 8A 
11:18-11:58 7C 
12:01-12:11 Gymnastics 
12:11-12:51 7B 
12:54- 1:00 Closing 


8:00- 8:05 


8:08- 8:48 8C 

8:51- 9:31 8B 
9:34-10:14 8A 
10:17-10:32 Recess 
10:35-11:15 TC 
11:18-11:58 7B 
12:01-12:11 Gymnastics 
12:11-12:51 TA 


12:54- 1:00 


8:00- 8:05 

8:08- 8:48 8B 

8:51- 9:31 8A 
9:34-10:14 7C 
10:17-10:32 Recess 

10: 35-11:15 7B 
11:18-11:58 7A 
12:01-12:11 Gymnastics 
12:11-12:54 8C 
12:54- 1:00 Closing 


Closing 


Closing 


Program 3. 


Opening Exercises 


7C 8A 
7B 7C 
TA 7B 
8C 7A 
8B 8C 
8A 8B 


Program 4. 


Opening Exercises 


7B 7C 
7A 7B 
8C 7A 
8B 8C 
8A 8B 
7C 8A 


Program 5. 


Opening Exercises 


TA 7B 
8C TA 
8B 8C 
8A 8B 
7C 8A 
7B 7C 


Program 6. 


Opening Exercises 


8C TA 
8B 8C 
8A 8B 
7C SA 
7B 7C 
7A 7B 


9 


. 19 
‘ime 


o 


_ 14 


“1S 


Room 


TA 
8C 
8B 


8B 
8A 
7C 


TA 
8C 


8B 


7B 
8C 


8B 
SA 


A brief study of the accompanying 


D 
- 


Program 5 


0 ee Sept 
Wednesday .......... Sept 
MEE as ccccccsen Sept 
eh ao seis 0 0 gad Oct 
ee ee Oct 
Program 6 

Wednesday ......... Sept 
, 0. eae ee Sept 
EE ko ck vs 40d 4008 Sept. 
0 Ae ee Oct. 
OE cc yas conven Oct 
Room 5 Room 6 

7B 7C 

TA 7B 

8C 7A 

8B 8C 

8A 8B 

7C 8A 

TA 7B 

8C TA 

8B $C 

§ 8B 

7C 8A 

7B 7 

8C TA 

8B 8C 

8A 8B 

7 8A 

7B 7C 

TA 7B 

8B 8C 

8A 8B 

7C 8A 

7B 7C 

7A 7B 

8C TA 

8A 8B 

7C 8A 

7 7C 

TA 7B 

8C 7A 

8B 8C 

7C 8A 

7B 7C 

7A 7B 

8C 7A 

8B 8C 

8A 8B 





the needs of any school regardless of the number 
of classes, length ef school day, or length of the 
recitation period. 

illustra- 


. 13 
: a 
. 29 


. 18 


tive program shows that it is arranged in five 


cycles of six days each constituting a_ block 
which covers a period of six school weeks. 
Kach block is exactly duplicated six times 
which practically covers the entire school year. 


During each block of recitations every pupil 
has equal opportunities, each sharing the ad 
vantages and disadvantages from th 
time of day of each recitation and interruptions 


by special teachers. 


arising 


This tentative program presupposes that we 
have three seventh and three eighth grades. 
During the first cycle of six days each class will 
have recited every period in the day in every 
subject, barring interruptions by special teach 
and when 8A arithmetic lesson, 
for instance, because the weekly lesson in man 
ual arts happens to come at that time, the other 
five classes will each lose 


ers, loses its 


a lesson in arithmetic 
because of the same interruptions before 8A is 
obliged to omit arithmetic for the second time, 
thus equalizing all losses or gains, as the case 
may be, in every block of six weeks. 

If by necessity some periods are longer than 
others, ‘this advantage or disadvantage is also 
equalized in the same manner, and what applies 
to one regular subject or one special subject, 
is applicable to all. 

The superintendent often finds it necessary 
to change the schedule of the special teachers 
during the school year. When the usual set 
program is used in the different schools, this, 
too, must be altered to meet these conditions. 
This form of program anticipates all possible 
changes when it is first incorporated, as it auto- 
matically provides for any interruption which 
may arise. 

The spiral program may at first seem difficult 
to arrange, and confusing to both pupils and 
teachers in its application, but after several 
years’ usage of the ordinary program, I am con- 
vinced that this form is superior from practic- 
ally every angle, and I heartily commend it to 
any interested in program-making where 
departmental work is in use. 

The body of the program remain un- 
changed from year to year, (unless the curric- 
ulum is materially changed by school officials) 
the dates which are appended, only, having to 
be changed. 


one 


may 


Vacations and holidays should necessarily be 
taken into account when appending the dates. 
The above program is made on the one ses- 
sion plan, with forty minute recitation periods, 
and three minutes between each for changing 


classes. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

—Mr. Perry L. Harned of Clarksville, Tenn., 
has been appointed chairman of the State Board 
of education. Mr. Harned was formerly super- 
visor of elementary schools for the state. 

—Mr. Edwin M. Gee has been appointed super- 
intendent of buildings for the Toledo city schools. 

—Supt. Berlin W. Tinker of Waterbury, Conn., 
will during the present school year, observe the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his appointment to 
the Waterbury school superintendency. Supt. 
Tinker plans to observe the event by the reading 
of a special report of the work carried on in the 
schools. 

Mrs, Cecil White Flemming, Supervisor of 
Eudcational Measurements in the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction, since 1917, will 
spend the current year in graduate study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. ‘“Educa- 
tional Progress in Wisconsin,” a report on edu- 
cational conditions in the state for 1918-1920 of 
which Mrs, Flemming is editor and joint author 
has just ‘appeared. 


—H. D. Fillers, who for eight years was super- 
intendent of the schools at Bonham, Texas, has 
been elected superintendent at Corsicana, at a 
salary of $4,000. 
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Reduced Car Fare For School Children 


Bertha Y. Hebb 


An agency that is making itself known in the 
cause of education is that of the street car com- 
pany, for, according to recent reports, this cor- 
poration is materially lessening the rate for the 
transportation of school children in many parts 
of the country. The movement has come about 
in many instances through the voluntary action 
of the car companies themselves; in others, upon 
request of the boards of education or the city 
superintendents of schools; and in still others 
by agreement between the company and the city 
government. 


Forty-five of the larger cities are known to 
be possessors of these public-spirited companies. 
In 22 of these cities the rate for school children 
has been reduced to one-half the regular fare; 
in eleven it is a little less than one-half; in one 
city, Pasadena, Calif., the most generous that 
has been observed, the rate is only one-third of 
the regular fare. In the remaining cities the 
rate varies. 


The following is a list of the cities granting 
these special reductions, together with full rate 
fare and the rate for school children: 


Cents. Cents. 


Full rate Rate for School 
Fare. Children. 

{/abama: 

Birmingham .... 6 2% 
California: 

Pasadena ....... 6 2 

Sacramento, San 

Diego, San Fran- 


SE axbusedaceus y 2% 
Connecticut : 

Hartford, New Bri- 

tain, New Haven. 10 5 
Illinois : 

Pe eo) ae 5 

Rockford 7 2% 

Springfield 7 3% 
Towa: 

Sioux City .... 6 5 
Kentucky : 

Louisville ...... 6 21% 
Kansas: 

Kansas City .... 8 4 
Maine: 

uy. eee 10 5 
Michigan : 

Saginaw tank: Je 5 
Nebraska: 

i eee 7 3 4/7 

: cacncsan’ 7 5, high school; 


9 


3, under 12 yrs. 
North Dakota: 


WU Sa aeéses i 3 5 
New Hampshire: 

Manchester ..... 8 4 

eee 10 4 


New Jersey: 
E. Orange, Eliza- 
beth, Newark, 


|. rr 7 3 
Paterson 7 3% 
New York: 
Albany 7 1% 
Troy 7 3 
Ohio: 
Youngstown ..... 9 3) 
Oklahoma: 
Muskogee : 8 4, under 16 yrs. of age. 
Oklahoma City... 7 5, under 15 yrs. of age. 
i) eee 5 21% 
Oregon: 
PURRIOME .aiccers B 4 
Rhode Island: 
Newport ........ 10 5 
Texas: 
Dallas .. aang ae 3 
Ft. Worth . 7 3% 
San Antonio .... 8 4 


Utah: 

Salt Lake City.. 7 4 

GEA b.Gt 5s ee ame 5 216 
Virginia: 

Richmond ...... 6 2% 
Washington : 

| ree 6% 3 

Spokane ........ 6 4 
West Virginia: 

Wheeling ....... 5 3% 
Wisconsin: 

Lm CROSS 2.05.5. 7 5 

oT eee 6 5 


In addition to the foregoing cities, where the 
action regarding reduced rates for school chil- 
dren has come directly through the street car 
companies, there are many cities in which spe- 
cial rates have been established by state law. 
In Massachusetts a law was passed in 1910 to 
the effect that every street car company in the 
state should reduce its rate for the transporta- 
tion of school children to one-half the regular 
fare. In 1916 Louisiana passed a law which 
provided that “in franchises hereafter granted 
to street car lines and interurban railways, ex- 
cept in the parish of Orleans, provision shall 
be made for reduced fares for school children,” 
the fare not to exceed three-fifths of the regular 
rate. 

Waltham, Mass. The high school day has 
been lengthened fifteen minutes, with sessions 
from 8 o’clock to 1:45 o’clock. A thirty-minute 
lunch period is provided at eleven o’clock. 


Westfield, Mass. The school board proposes 
limiting the “no school” signal to children of the 
lower grades. For some years the “no school” 
signal has been in disuse and sessions have been 
conducted for pupils of all grades in stormy 
weather. Parents are permitted to use their dis- 
cretion in sending the children to school. 


Boston, Mass. The evening schools opened 
with a total enrollment of 15,000 students. The 
evening high schools had an enrollment of 5,000 
students. 


Chicago, Ill. The municipal playgrounds 
were taken over by the board of education on 
October 15th, The expense of the playgrounds 
will be met by a tax of three-tenths of a mill 
on every dollar of tax money collected. 


‘Indianapolis, Ind. Half day sessions will be 
reduced within a short time through the opening 
of new permanent and portable buildings and 
the transfer of portables now in use. Temporary 
structures have become necessary to meet the 
urgent demands for accommodations pending the 
completion of a sufficient number of new build- 
ings. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN i 
SMALLER CITIES. 

The following summary of the practice in the 
smaller cities regarding some phases of school 
administration has been made by the bureau of 
education from about 520 replies to a question- 
naire sent to 1,047 city school systems in cities 
between 5,000 and 30,000 population. If replies 
had been received from every city of this size 
and tabulated the probability is that the rela- 
tion between the facts would be practically the 
same, 

The superintendent of schools.—In 262, or 51.3 
per cent of 510 cities reporting, the superintend- 
ent of schools is elected for a term of only one 
year; in 28 for two years; in 81 for three years; 
in 88 for four years; in 18 for five years; in two 
for six years, and in 31 on tenure. 

Four hundred and eighty-three, or 93.6 per 
cent, of 516 superintendents reporting nominate 
teachers—228 to a teachers’ committee and 255 
directly to the school board, Four hundred and 
eighty-five, or 93.9 per cent recommend text- 
books. 

Four hundred and forty-six superintendents are 
provided with clerical assistance. All but two of 
these not having such assistance report that it 
is needed. 

In 474 of 518 cities reporting, all other em- 
ployees except the secretary of the school board 
are subordinate to the superintendent. In the 
cities where the superintendent or the superin- 
tendent’s clerk does not act as school board clerk, 
the clerk of the board is independent of the 
superintendent. In 20 of the 44 cities the jani- 
tors are not subordinate to the superintendent 
but are responsible to a committee of the school 
board. In the 24 other cities the high school 
principal is independent of the superintendent, 

Teachers.—In 320, or 61.7 per cent, of 518 
cities reporting, the standard educational quali- 
fications required for elementary teachers are 
four years of high school and in addition two 
years of normal school work. In 444, or 85.7 per 
cent, the standard for high school teachers is 
college graduation, 303 of these require some 
professional preparation. In 518 cities 975 teach- 
ers, or not quite two to a city, were not reelected 
at the close of the school term last year. In 121 
of these cities teachers are elected for a proba- 
tionary period of from one to three years. In 
109 of these the teachers are placed on perma- 
nent tenure after serving the probationary term 
satisfactorily. Teachers are elected annually in 
all others of the 518 cities reporting and in these 
during the probationary period. Three hundred 
eighty-two, or 73.7 per cent, of the 518 cities 
reporting, grant teachers sick leave for from two 

(Continued on Page 69) 

















HIGH SCHOOL, HUGO, OKLA. 


Jewell Hicks, Architect, Oklahoma City. 
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Bring Books, Music and Motion Pictures to 


Rural Dwellers 
C. F. Fleming 


Establishing cultural contact with the rural 
hinterland through a traveling library, motion 
picture machine and graphophone is a distinct 
step forward in educational matters. Credit is 
due to an enterprising schoolman, H. K. Taylor 
of Texas Woman’s College and H. M. Means, 
county agricultural agent of Tarrant County, 
Texas, for the inception and execution of the 
innovation. An enlightened Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce smoothed the financial path 
by expending the sum of $1,500 for a motor 
truck and library fitted into equipment built 
for rough riding over country roads. The pro- 
ject is known as the Tarrant County Com- 
munity Library and Entertainment Cycle and 
is directly supported by the communities it 
serves. In other words, Messrs. Taylor and 
Means had no trouble in “selling” twelve rural 
communities adjacent to Fort Worth the cycle 
plan of education and entertainment. In less 
than ten days the sum of $2,500 was raised or 
an average of $200 to each of the twelve com- 
munities. Public-spirited citizens also came 
forward with contributions toward the purchase 
of useful books. 

The cycle has been in operation for two 
months and the attendance at the rural enter- 
tainments given to date has averaged some 300 
persons at each center or a total of about 12,000. 
Of course, the same audiences usually attend 
in each locality each of the successive evenings 
in which the library cycle is the attraction. 
Before the cycle came there was no amusement 
in these remote districts and the country folks 
stayed at home or else went to the nearest city 
or town to attend picture shows with more or 
less baneful influences upon the growing genera- 
tion. All this is changed now through the ful- 
fillment of a dream which came to Dr. Taylor 
shortly before the war. It could not be put into 
execution till now, however, but it was a success 
from the start. 

Young Girls Give Program. 

Young ladies, who are students of Texas 
Woman’s College at Fort Worth, are entrusted 
with arrangement of the program for the various 
evening entertainments given through the Com- 
munity Cycle. Dr. Taylor finds this an excel- 
lent opportunity for the girls to apply in actual 
practice the courses taught in school fitting 
them for sociological work. They accompany 
the traveling library in automobiles, going to a 
different school center six nights a week. The 
meetings are advertised in the country news- 
papers and through posters and also are an- 
nounced at the rural schools. It was at first 
thought to reach only the school children but 
the attraction has interested also the grown-ups, 
who flock to the entertainments, often traveling 


long distances. 

Usually the rural district school or the local 
church is used for the entertainment. The 
graphophone is played according to a regular 
program of wholesome music, including choruses 
in which the entire audience joins, and special 
numbers arranged by the young ladies. 
munity singing or “sing-songs” are stimulated 
by this nightly entertainment and are a means 
of holding the young people at home and keep- 
ing them interested in things worth while. 
Sometimes a lecture is fitted into the program, 
dealing with some timely or important subject 
by one competent to address the rural dwellers. 

Young Interested in Books. 

When the motor library arrives at a rural 
school where the evening’s entertainment is to 
be given the young folks are on hand early to 
select books from the shelves. The reading 
matter distributed is carefully selected and cen- 
sured to insure its wholesome character. <A 
card index system is kept by the 
librarian who holds each child responsible for 
the book taken. Every week new books can be 
chosen and the old ones either must be returned 
or are renewed. 

The book most in demand among the young 
girls are cook books, of which there is a scarcity 
in the rural districts. Several standard works 


Com- 


traveling 


on culinary science have been added to supply 
the urgent demand. Among the boys’ books 
mechanical designs and are in 
greatest demand at present, although both sexes 
eagerly read the latest novels which the censors 
The lack of 


good books in the average farmer’s home is piti- 


construction 


consider suited to their charges. 


ful. There is scarcely: anything to read besides 
the Family Bible, an almanac or two, some 
patent medicine literature which clutters the 


rural free delivery mail, and the weekly country 
paper. It is no wonder that the young Texans 
are delighted with the Community Cycle and 
traveling library. 

Motion Pictures Popular. 

Only the best motion picture films are shown. 
A sheet is spread against the schoolroom wall 
and the room darkened. Educational films, 
showing how to swat the fly, rout the mosquito, 
clean up the premises and subjects on general 
hygiene are interspersed with pictures on travel, 
agriculture, insect control in crop production 
and clean stories. If there is a particular crop 
problem affecting the Southwest a film is shown 
explaining the details of control work. Every- 
thing which is shown has been selected care- 
fully with a view to improving the minds of the 
audience. The cycle may be adopted by other 
communit'es in other parts of Texas and the 
South. 












Schools and School Districts. 
It is competent for the Legislature in passing 
an act for the creation of community consolidated 


school districts to adopt other portions of the 
school law.—People v. Exton, 131 N. E. 275, Il. 
Under the Illinois school law, 84a-84g, provid 
ing for the consolidation of districts of 
compact and contiguous territory bounded by 
school district lines, a consolidated district com- 
posed of two comparatively large tracts of land 
more than three miles apart, connected by com 
paratively narrow strip of land, leaving a space 
three miles or more between the two 
held not “compact” territory so as to comply with 
the statute; “compact” meaning closely and firm 
ly united.—People v. Moyer, 131 N. E. 280, Il. 
Where polls were closed before time provided 
by law in an election under the South Dakota 
revised code 1919, 7571, for the consolidation of 
school districts, and a single vote against con- 
solidation would have changed the result of the 
election, which was in favor of consolidation, and 
one qualified elector, who would have voted 
against consolidation, was prevented from vot- 
ing because of the premature closing of the 
polls, the election must be held illegal.—In re 
Consolidation of School Districts in Troy and 
Waverly Townships, 183 N. W. 122, S. D. 


school 


tracts, is 


District Property, Contracts, and Liabilities. 

A rural high school district and an ordinary 
school district, formed in part from the same 
territory, each having statutory authority to 
erect a schoolhouse for its own use, cannot with 
out further legislation unite in the construction 
of a single building for their joint use.—Stewart 
v. Gish, 198 P. 259, Kans 

The Missouri constitution, art. 10, 11, limiting 
the annual tax rate, but providing that the limit 
may be exceeded for the erection of buildings, 
does not authorize an excess in the rate limit 
for repairing and furnishing buildings—Harring- 
ton v. Hopkins, 231 S. W. 263, Mo. 


Pupils, and Conduct and Discipline of Schools. 

Under the Massachusetts revised laws, c. 44, 6, 
as amended by statutes of 1918, c. 117 (Gen. Laws, 
c. 76, 15), authorizing the admission of unvacci 
nated children to the public schools on presenta- 


tion of the certificate required by Rev. Laws, 
c. 75, 139, as amended by St. 1902, ec. 190, 2, 


and chapter 544, 10 (Gen. Laws, ec. 111, 183), the 
exemption when such certificate is furnished does 
not cover absolutely tlte entire period of the 
child’s attendance and the certificate is limited 
to the period during which the child’s physical 
condition is such that, in the physician’s opinion, 
he is an unfit subject for vaccination.—Spofford v 
Carlton, 131 N. E. 314, Mass. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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THE NORMAL STUDENTS AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL READING 
AND ENTERTAINMENT CIRCUIT 
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May Pole, Grammar School 
Freehold, N. ) fi 


wee | he Victrola 
e serves 
¥ indoors, outdoors, 
oo tT * winter or summer, | 


‘i 
oe es rain or shine, 1 in 


work or in play 





Teachers’ Class, 
Springfield, Mo. 


The Victrola in the schools is an ever-present help in every phase of school 
work. It is always ready, never weary, pleasing and serving little children, big 


children, teachers and parents alike. 


Physical Education, Recreation and Play 
Singing Games; Folk Dancing; Calisthenics; Kindergarten 
Rhythms; Aesthetic Dancing; Fétes; Pageants; Marching; Inter- 
pretative Dancing; Flag, Rose, and Wand Drills. 


Music History and Appreciation 


Interpretations of Musical Literature by the Greatest Artists ; 
Instrument Study; Voice Study; Ear Training; Music Form; 
Opera and Oratorio; Ancient Music: Greek, Early Church, Gre- 
gorian, Latin, Old English, Crusades, Troubadours; Nationality in 
Music ; Schools, 

Correlations 


English and American Literature; Nature Study; Reading 
and Story Telling; Americanization; History; Picture Study; 
Penmanship; Geography; Mythology; Typewriting; Foreign 
Languages. 


Band Accompaniments for Group and Community Singing 


Is there any other single thing that can 
do so much, please so many, and contribute 
so highly to education ? 


For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products or 





Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


Finish, golden oak, waxed. 


This is the instrument that is used 
in thousands of schools. Many 











Z — . . years’ experience has proved it is 
= : padiaeain 4 Educational Department the a ee pe best adapted for all- 

, ¥ round school use. 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE Vi t T Iki M hi Co When the Victrola is not in use, 
: 1c or a Ing ac Ine . the horn can be placed under the 
Tie jrecemers and ee trademarked instrument safe and secure from 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. danger, and the cabinet can be 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey locked to protect it from dust and 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, promiscuous use by irresponsible 

Camden, N. J. 


people. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


BUYING 











The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








- 








B-114% S—uUrinal 


Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 











BANGOR, PA. 











Under the Massachusetts revised laws, c. 42, 27, 
G. L, e. 71, 37, giving school committees general 
charge and superintendence of the public schools, 
a regulation of a school committee requiring 
every pupil having a physician’s certificate stat 
ing that he is not a fit subject for vaccination to 
renew such certificate once in two months is not 
as a matter of law, so unreasonable or arbitrary 
as to be invalid or discriminatory.—-Spofford v 
Carlton, 131 N. E. 314, Mass. 


The Massachusetts revised laws, c. 44, 3, as 
amended by statutes of 1911, c. 268, giving every 
child the right to attend the public schools of the 
city or town in which his parent or guardian has 
a legal residence, etc., subject to reasonable regu 
lations by the school committee, must be read in 
connection with chapter 44, 6, as amended, rela 
tive to the vaccination of school children as a 
condition of attendance.—Spofford v. Carlton, 131 
N. E. 314, Mass. 


One who entered into an entire contract with 
the board of education for conveyance of pupils 
to and from school during the school year of 
eight and one-half months, at a stipulated com- 
pensation payable monthly, is held entitled to 
such compensation during suspension of the 
schools by the board of education on the direc- 
tion of the board of health, there being no pr»- 
vision in the contract relative to such contin- 
gency, and it appearing that the suspension was 
temporary, and that the employee was required 
to and did continue ready and willing to per- 
form his duties.—Montgomery v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Liberty Tp., Union County, 131 N. E. 
497, Ohio. 

Pupils. 

The school board of West New York, N. J., has 
provided automobile transportation for crippled 
children. The service has been provided as a 
convenience for children who are unable to at 
tend school because of lack of proper braces and 
transportation. 

Under the plan, the medical inspector examines 
the children and the work of the nurse begins. 
Visits are made to the homes and an effort made 


to have the conditions corrected, either thru the 
family physician or the dispensary or clinic. The 
work with the children outside of the schoolroom 
is carefully followed up in the schools. They 
are given nourishing lunches, stated rest periods 
are required and attention is given to the teeth. 
The work is next carried into the home and the 
mother is urged to provide the most wholesome 
food in order that the child may be kept up to 
the normal in health. As a result of the nurses’ 
efforts, some very good records have been turned 
in from three open air schools. 
LEGAL NOTES. 
Exclusion of Unvaccinated Clildren. 

Mandatory vaccination of children in attend 
ance in public schools has caused considerable 
friction at times between the parents and the 
school authorities. Where a parent objects to 
vaccination and refuses to permit a child to be 
vaccinated, the case usually results in the ex- 
clusion of the child from school. A case of this 
character which was recently brought before the 
commissioner of education or the city of Newark, 
N. J., was disposed of by the commissioner in 
the following decision: 

The question at issue resolves itself into the 
meaning of the New Jersey law. Does it give 
a board of education discretionary power, or is 
it mandatory? If it gives discretionary power, 
then a board of education becomes the judge of 
the merits of vaccination as a preventive of 
smallpox. It follows that the board should give 
a hearing to the complainant, in which he should 
be allowed to give not only his opinion, but also 
whatever of expert medical opinion he may bring 
to bear in the case. The opposition would bring 
its expert opinion also. 

If the statute is mandatory, then the board 
of education has no power to pass on the ques- 
tion of the efficacy of vaccination as a preven 
tive of smallpox. Neither bas it power to pass 
upon the dangers that may follow in case of its 
performance. 

Plainly it is a duty that is imposed on the 
board of education by the statute, in which both 
public and private persons have a deep interest. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Worth Building 





WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation’’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
| does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy” 
Slate being non-porous 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 


Easton, Penna. 


It is also plain that the statute does not confer 
a favor but it does impose a duty. It is equally 
plain that a public interest is involved. Besides, 
to interpret the word “may” as only permissive, 
will be to render the statute ineffective and 
defeat the very object to be attained, namely, the 
protection of the children and the community at 
large from the ravages of a loathsome disease 

It is plain that the statute relating to vaccina 
tion is mandatory—hence a board cannot consider 
the question raised by the appellant, namely the 
efficacy of vaccination as a preventive 

Further, the appellant, not seeking exemption 
from vaccination by reason of physical unfitness, 
but because of the personal opinion held by the 
father on the question of efficacy and danger of 
vaccination, is lawfully excluded from school 

The Supreme court of Tennessee will test 
the legality of the 1921 act of the state legislature 
abolishing the county high school boards, county 
boards of education, and district advisory boards 
in the several counties, a majority of which went 
out of existence in July. 

Needed school legislation for the state of 
Nebraska was the subject for discussion at the 
recent round-table conference of county superin 
tendents of the state held at Norfolk. A com- 
mittee of three is to be appointed to rewrite the 
school laws, eliminating obsolete laws, amending 
conflicting laws, and making such needed -e- 
visions as will remove doubt or question in re- 
gard to the meaning of the laws of the state. 

It was suggested that each county superintend 
ent note needed changes in the laws and present 
his recommendations to the legislative committee 
in order that the changes and revisions may be 
presented to the next legislature. 

The Superior Court in Seattle, Wash., has 
decided that the school board cannot exact fees 
for attendance at the local high school. The fee 
was intended to cover the use of supplies in cer 
tain departments. The action was based upon 
the economy policy which the board is pursuing 
with some vigor 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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FOR SCHOOLS 
All the desirable features of modern school practice at 
moderate cost. 
if Solid Steel---Made of one-piece sections rolled specially 
| for us. Strong yet slender, offering minimum obstruction 
to air and light. 
if Ample Ventilation---Openings located at top and bottom 
4 where most effective. 
1 Easy to operate---Cannot swell, shrink or warp. Per- 
] manently close-fitting yet free-working. 
4 Durable---Free from the progressive deterioration that 








marks wood. Properly-painted steel windows last as long 
as the building. 


Economical---Minimum wear, minimum surfaces need- 
ing paint. Moderate in first cost, lowest in final cost. 


Write for special pamphlet, “Stee! Windows for Schools,” 
just published. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Chicago New York Pittsburgh Boston 
‘Cleveland *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta St. Louis 
*Warehouses in these cities. 
Canadian Manufacturers—The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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Lupton 
Counterbalanced Sash 


Upper and lower sash hung 
over one pair of pulleys, so 
that top and bottom openings = 
are always equal. : \ ry gana 

Made of heavy sections: : nad BPauE ers 
- corners of sash oxy-acetylene r 
na 7” welded. Double contacts all 
der around: zinc weathering strips 
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A finely-made, substantial 
sash for school buildings of 


ion the highest grade. 
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Lupton ‘aes 
Projected Sash l 
Ventilators open out or in, L 
as specified. A friction device L 
holds them steady at any de- 8 I. 
zree of opening. Made with : [3 
bot ed 
' 
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or without vertical muntins. 
Can be reversed for washing 
from inside. 

A well-made, easily-operated 
window that just fits average 
school needs. 
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Lupton 


Pivoted Sash Pew 
7 oo 
The cheapest practicable = WA\= a | cm . 
steel sash for schools. Both — I aa nace Pee ns m4 
upper and lower ventilators ; m 
are operated by chains. Sizes 
‘ : i are the same as for Lupton 
Factory Sash, 14 by 20 inch 
end , 
vee glass being preferred. 
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Makers also of Lupton Dou- 
aan ble Hung, Counterweighted, 
40 and Casement Windows for cua 
cer offices, hotels, libraries, etc. 
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Makers also of Lupton Fac- 
tory Sash, Pond Continuous 
Sash, etc., for modern indus- 
trial buildings. 
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The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Q 









Desk is permanently expressive of both qug The ‘ 
and durability in every detail. It is hygieni featu 
designed and exceptionally well built—each = 

designed to insure a maximum of comfort, as 
life and service with the utmost of economyg ple-w 
efficiency in use. And because of its sup@ into t 
strength of construction, its exclusive ad§ This 

ments and unequalled appearance, the “Em easily 
Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is absog Desk 
ly essential to efficient and progressive teac ity u 


The X-Ray illustration shows in detail its sa Any 
construction—the steel reinforcing tie rods} With 
sviral dowels—the heavy wooden brace ove 
book box, which is fastened to the back pameo<” 
a steel tie hook and mortised into the ped Stan 
in front—the lifting and tilting desk to smh 
simplicity of adjustments and numerous @ are + 
features—all contributing factors to its laf and | 
qualities and extreme durability. may 





Imm xuar: 


Write to our nearest repres#° US 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., NORTHWEE LY CO., 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1401 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. SOUTHE 0., 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., Ral 
Huntington, W. Va. E. L. CH ¥ co., 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, Brand 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Iilinel 
RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., HENRY L. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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S 
ble € The “Lifting Desk Top” 
ch qua The “lifting desk top” is one of the exclusive 
gieniq features of the “Empire Movable and Adjust- 


able Chair Desk. Pupils can arise from the 
“Empire” Chair Desk as human beings should, 
and can stand erect without first having to dou- 
nomyg ble-up like a jack-knife and slide awkwardly 
into the aisle. 

This desk top can also be easily removed and as 
easily replaced—making the “Empire” Chair 
Desk as convenient for auditorium and commun- 
ity use as for classroom use. The Lifting Desk-Top. 


Ease of Adjustments 
Any child can adjust the “Empire” Chair Desk 
with the utmost ease. The adjustments are 
strong, but very simple in construction—abso- 





— lutely nothing to get out of order. 
ick po , aa ane ; 
1e ped Standardize on “Empire” Movable and Adjust- 


able Chair Desks for your schools. They are the 
most practical, durable and economical. They 
are made in six sizes to fit the various grades 
and have five adjustments so that each pupil 
may be individually fitted. 


Guaranteed 


repregtO us direct for catalog and prices 


NORTHWEE LY CO., W. J. McILWAIN, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: 


0 308 Prospect Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
SOUTHE 7 
Ral HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Y co Houston, Texas 





PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 


426 Ingram St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Easy to adjust. 


HENRY L. 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 
proof and Fire-resistant — the 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 5 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 


The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


V ermin- 
only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





et 


Slip Treads. 





Fifty Church Street, 





Require Good Anti-Slip Treads 


Marble, granite, slate, cement, iron and steel stair treads are 
notoriously unsafe. 
fires and surface cars. 
and keep your school stairs safe by using FERALUN Anti 


FERALUN 


Anti Slip Treads 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


Branches in all principal cities. 


Are the 


SCHOOL STAIRS 
Safe ? 


After several girls were 
seriously injured by 
slipping on the marble 
treads of this stairway, 
Feralun Treads were in- 
stalled as shown six 
years ago. Since then 
not a single fall has 
been reported 


More people are killed on them than by 
Prevent slipping accidents. Make 


are used for floor plates, trench cov 
ers, door saddles, coalhole covers, 
stair treads, safety treads, ramps, 
etc. 


New York, N. Y. 








ATUL ELLE 








(Continued from Page 60) 
At Oklahoma City, Okla., a board 


member is engaged in the book business, includ- 
ing the selling of school books. While the par 
ticular school board member claims that he has 
not profited by the sale of books to the pupils 
the attorney general believes that his action is 
against public policy. 

Mandamus proceedings were instituted against 
the school board of Scanton, la, to compel the 
school board to annul the appointment of a bus 
driver and employ another man under the soldier 
preference law. The plaintiff lost the case, the 
court holding that soldier preference could only 
be given where the soldier has equal or greater 
qualifications for the position. 

Suit to prevent collection of $53,000 in taxes 
in Duluth to relieve the poorer school districts 
of St. Louis county has been started by the 
Duluth Taxpayers’ League composed mainly of 
the business men of the city. 

They seek to prevent collection of eight-tenths 
of a mill tax on real estate property of the city 
on the grounds that this law which was passed 
at the last session of the Minnesota legislature 
is unconstitutional in that it is class legislation. 
Arguments in the case were completed.on Oct. 8, 
and the matter has been taken under advise- 
ment by Judge H. A. Dancer of the district 
court. 

The basis of the contention of the Taxpayers’ 
League is that Duluth gets nothing in return for 
the $53,000 it will be taxed in that this amount 
will b. spent on schools outside of the city, and 
the manner in which it is to be spent will be 
entirely in the hands of the county superintend- 
ent of schools for whom the voters of Duluth 
can not cast a vote, because Duluth is an in- 
dependent school district. The law passed by the 
legislature is applicable to St. Louis county only 
as counties of 400,000 square miles or over are 
included, and St. Louis county is the only county 
in the state to come within that classification, 

Attorneys for the auditor who is made defend- 
ant in this suit to prevent him from assessing 


school 


property with the eight-tenths of a mill included, 
argue that conditions peculiar to St. Louis 
county make this legislation necessary. Their 
contention is that through concentration of 
wealth in only certain parts of St 
world renowned for its ore mines, that certain 
districts can raise sufficient funds for 
school purposes with a small levy, while poorer 
or agricultural school districts can not do so, 
and must depend on more fortunate districts in 
the county for suport. 

The Federal court has recently held the federal 
child labor law and the Child 
Labor Law unconstitutional. The opinion was 
rendered in the case of the Vivian Spinning Mills 
of Cherryvale, N. C. The company had asked a 
restraining order against the internal revenue 
collector, preventing the enforcement of a federal 
tax of ten per cent on profits derived from pro- 
ducts on which child labor was employed. 

The court held that the regulation of labor is 
one of the powers of the state and may not be 
delegated to the federal government. State child 
labor laws are adequate to care for the situation 
and provide a penalty, not a tax, as is proposed 
by the act of congress. The attempt of the gov 
ernment to regulate labor within the state is a 
usurpation of authority, in the opinion of the 
court, and a violation of the sovereign rights of 
the state. 

An order has been issued permanently restrain- 
ing the collection of the tax from the company. 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEN- 

DENTS. ® 
M. Bair of Redfield, S. D., has been 

serlin, N. H 

appointed as 


Louis county, 


school 


Owen-Keating 


Mr. C. 
elected superintendent of schools at 

Mr. A. B. Kellogg has 
superintendent of schools at Claremont, N. H. 

Mr. C. R. Stacy has been appointed super 
intendent of schools at West Boylston, Mass. 

Supt. L. Leland Dudley of Johnston, R. I., 
has been appointed clerk of the school 


been 


board 
The appointment is in line with a policy in force 
for the past nine years. 

Mrs. Sarah Webb 


Maury, originator and 


director of the penny lunch plan in the schools 
of Louisville, Ky., died at her home after a short 
illness, aged 60 years. 

Mr. Elmer G. McCullum has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Jeffersonville, Ind 
Mr. McCullum is a graduate of Indiana Univer 
sity and has completed two courses at the Terre 
Haute Normal School. He has been identified 
with the schools of Indiana for fifteen years, and 
for the past seven years has served as principal 
or superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Ira 8. Brisner of Elizabethtown, Del., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lewes 

Mr. H. E. Wilkens of Cloquet, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wash 
burn, Wis. Mr, Wilkens is a graduate of Carroll 
and Lawrence Colleges and has been in school 
work for the past thirteen years. 

Mr. Ralph S. 
school at 


Dewey, principal of the high 
Kane, Pa., has been elected superin 
tendent of schools to succeed H. O. Dietrich re- 
signed. 

Mr. Edgar L. Willard of Natick, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Canton. 

Mr. J. W. McClymonds has been offered the 
assistant superintendency at Oakland, Calif., suc 
ceeding the late George W. Frick. 

Mr. Merritt D. Chittenden of Burlington, 
Vt., has been tendered the position of State 
Supervisor of High Schools for Vermont. Mr. 
Chittenden is a graduate of the University of 
Vermont and has completed special courses at 
the Harvard Summer School and at 
College, Columbia University. 

Mr. Merle A. Sturtevant of Brandon, Vt., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Barre, 
Mass., at a salary of $2,700 a year. 

Mr. H. O. Hutchinson, state supervisor of 
Junior high schools for Vermont, has accepted 
the superintendency at Elmira, N. Y., at an in- 
crease of $2,500 in salary. 

Supt. E. K. Barden of Livingston, Tex., has 
been reelected for the ensuing school year, at an 
increase of 35 per cent in salary. 


Teachers 
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View of Cyclone Ferce F.nclosi +z Grounds of Milwaukee-Downer Colleg:, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Protection and Privacy for = — 
Schools and Educational Institutions 







< D 
(clone 


Look for the j 
‘*Red Tag”’ 


: Quality 
Fence --- Products 


fn 


We also manufacture Tennis 
Court Enclosures and Back 
Stops, Base Ball Back Stops, 
Athletic Field and Play- 
Ground Fence, Window and 
Skylight Guards, Wire Work 
of All Kinds. 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence ends all outside annoyances that 
interfere with the successful administration of edu- 
cational institutions. 


Bars would-be intruders; prevents interference 
with students; aids in maintaining discipline; 
makes possible the control of all coming and going; 
protects grounds, buildings and equipment against 
damage by vandals; safeguards students against 
accidents in traffic ways adjacent to school property. 


Cyclone Fence is built in a variety of styles which 
include patterns suited to any requirement from 
the small ward-school ground to the most preten- 
tious college campus. 


The endorsement of America’s foremost school 
authorities is your assurance that Cyclone Fence 
and Cyclone Service will give you perfect satisfaction. 


School authorities, architects, and all who are 
interested in Cyclone Fence Protection for Edu- 
cational Institutions are invited to write for 
catalogs, detailed fence specifications and other 
literature of interest. No obligation involved. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois 


Factories: Waukegan, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas. Branch Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 
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THE LIST GROWS DAILY ) ot 
In spite of the comparative building in- sft ee i 
activity, the list of Denzar lighted schools 4 : ara a 
grows daily. As many as five orders a fis a - Bi 
week for Denzars to be installed in 5338) _ | é ey 
schools is not uncommon. And many of : “T —. es . tes 
these are by no means small orders; lots ; : ffl 
of 25, 37, 47 and 75 Denzars are typical ist 
shipments. A number of schools in the i i ‘ i a tat 
smaller cities are among those recently aeite jy. Att 
equipped with Denzars. For instance, tess leg 5, iF 
West Frankfort (Ill.) School bought 75; S32 Fe ¥ “ 

Augusta (Ill.) High School, 37; Rosedale : rm . 

(Miss.) Consolidated School, 45; State itt: ‘ J i 
Normal School at Whitewater, Wis., 6; aig} he 
Taylorville (Ill.) School, 25; Consoli- ate : Hin 
dated School, Keithsburg, Ill., 11, and ’ Hr 
Elizabeth (La.) School, 10. a Me 


The illustration shows one of the class 
rooms of the Junior High School at EI- 


is 


F829 OOS 
+ oe * 
Mee ee ee 
taee : 


dorado, Kansas, in which 95 Denzars and ett ? 
other Beardslee lighting equipment are in- Ff 
stalled. Denzar is undoubtedly the most rei 
economical and highly satisfactory school he 


lighting unit in use today. 


If you wish 


~® 


to know more about its distinctive fea- ; 


tures, ask for Denzar literature or, better 
still, send us the dimensions of any school 
room you wish to light and we will send 


a sample on memorandum. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


219 So. Jefferson St., 
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REMOVAL OF INCOMPETENT TEACH- 
ERS. 

A committee of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has presented an exhaustive study on the 
subject of the tenure of teachers in which it 
urges the probationary period to be followed by 
permanent appointment protected by state laws. 
On the subject of removals the report says: 

“Where an employee is assured that her posi- 
tion belongs to her, and especially where a sym- 
pathetic public opinion makes it hard to dis- 
charge her, there is a grave possibility of an 
accumulation of “deadwood,” teachers whose 
continued services become a distinct liability to 
the welfare of the community. There is no dis- 
ease so dangerous as pernicious professional 
stagnation. 

“Little, if any, definite steps have been taken 
to remove this deterring handicap. The law pro- 
“posed by the State Teachers’ Association of Ohio 
this year (1921) provided that the ‘superinten- 
dent of public instruction shall prescribe and re- 
quire such study or other means of professional 
growth from time to time, as a condition of in- 
definite tenture, as in his judgment shall seem 
necessary. The said requirements fixed by the 
superintendent of public instruction shall be the 
minimum required for all districts of the state, 
but any district shall have the right to establish 
higher professional requirements for continued 
and indefinite tenure with the consent and ap- 
proval of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion.’ 

“This provision was objected to by the teachers 
and subsequently omitted from the bill. 


Provides for Study One Term. 

“The Tulsa, Okla., scheme employs the teacher 
on a yearly basis, and provides that teachers 
shall follow a four-year cycle during the summer 
months as follows: one summer to be spent in 
travel, one in attendance at summer school, one 
irregular teaching, and the fourth optional. This 
plan allows the teacher to work out details an1 
does not specify what must be done in any par- 
ticular year. It merely provides that these four 
objectives be carried out in the four-year period. 

“The sabbatical year with part or full pay is 
another plan which will increase the length of 
the teaching service, broaden the viewpoint of 


the teacher, increase her usual culture, health, 
happiness, and efficiency, and instill a new vigor 
and broaden her outlook in every way. 

“Some cities provide the sabbatical year, in- 
cluding Cambridge, Mass., which gives one year 
absence in eleven with half pay; Boston, one 
year in eight with half pay; Newark, N. J., one 
in eleven with half pay; New Rochelle, N. Y., 
one year in eight with half pay; Newton, Mass., 
one year in eight with half pay; Richmond, Va., 
four and a half months after three years’ service 
with half pay; Rochester, N. Y., one year in 
eight with half pay and net to exceed $1,000. 

Danger of Incompetence. 

“This question, closely related with the one of 
insuring growth and continued improvement, can 
be reduced to its minimum danger through care- 
ful, exacting, yet sympathetic supervision during 
the probationary period. To guard against the 
dangers of incompetency, the period of proba- 
tion should be made long enough to test the new 
teacher in every possible way. Conscientious, 
skillful supervision from the first combined with 
personal attention to the probationary group by 
the superintendent himself will help much in 
solving his problem. Reasonable transfers with- 
in grade, and between building should be al- 
lowed. Private conferences should be held and 
deficiencies frankly discussed. 

“The permanent personnel will not contain a 
large number of stagnant teachers under such a 
plan. 

“A record should be kept each year of the effic- 
iency of every teacher as measured by the super- 
visors’ analyses, records of continued study, and 
other evidences of growth. Efficiency tests 
should be given. The larger school systems 
might well provide teacher training facilities 
arid teacher institutes at stated intervals. Some 
communities provide that teachers not maintain- 
ing the minimum standards of efficiency and in 
danger of becoming incompetent be placed back 
to a probationary status for a year before being 
recommended for dismissal. 

“Incompetence, whether it be inefficiency, in- 
difference, lack of co-operation, insubordination, 
immorality must not be long tolerated The 
schools are for the education of our children, 
and we are working under too great a responsi- 
bility to permit deficiencies to be long endured. 


Would Limit Tenure. 

“If the privileges of tenure are limited to 
those having adequate educational preparation, 
coupled with care in selecting teachers from the 
probationary group, much of the danger will be 
avoided. Tenure in the elementary’ grades 
should be limited to graduates of a two-year 
normal school preceded by graduation from a 
four-year high school. A life certificate should 
be granted all such graduates who have two 
years of acceptable teaching experience. Not 
less than ten years of successful teaching exper- 
ience should in any case be substituted for the 
educational requirements mentioned above. 
Higher standards should, of course, be required 
for positions of greater responsibility. 

“Graduation from a four year college should 
be the standard for the specialized teachers of 
the secondary schools. National standards of 
certification should be adopted, with minimum 
requirements which would serve as a basis for 
tenure regulations. 


—The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
threatens to take into the court the matter of 
schoolbook purchases. The publishers have 
threatened suit because the board refused to 
require children to purchase books listed by the 
state textbook commission. The decision was 
made despite the attorney general’s opinion that 
all books listed must be bought. 

—Statistics recently issued by the Superintend- 
ent’s office of New York City schools show that 
considerable progress has been made in reduc- 
ing the part-time evil in the elementary schools 
This is being accomplished by the opening of a 
number of new schools and the placing of part- 
time pupils on double sessions. Increases in 
part-time reported in some schools is attributed 
to a shift from double sessions to part-time, 
principals maintaining that the pupils are actual- 
ly getting more instruction under the part-time 
than under the double-session plan, Supt. W. L. 
Ettinger has prepared a report on part-time con- 
ditions and the method of meeting the situation, 
which he will present to the board of education 
shortly. 
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NARRAGANSETT 
Gymnasium Equipment 


A Typical Unit of our Complete Line 


PALAU 
beabbe 


PROTECTS . 


PREVENTS 
EQUIPMENT 


ACCIDENT 





One of our nine Standard Steel Cabinets for 


Clubs, Bells, Wands and Game Equipment. 


MTOM TOTO LLL LL 


This cabinet accommodates thirty pairs of 
Clubs; made in double depth also to take 


sixty pairs. Mounted on casters if desired. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


APPARATUS LOCKERS 
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Music is just as important as the 
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| multiplication table and folk dancing 
is aS great a spur to youthful brains 
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as iS geography, in the- opinion of 
Frederick W. Nichols, superintendent 
of school district No. 76, comprising 
eC the South Evanston schools, who an- 








—aa nounced a régime for the Lincoln, 
{ , ry Oakton, Central and Washington grade 
ae oe schools, last night. 
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The full toned piano light enough in weight to be easily moved about, low 
enough to permit the teacher to see the class over its top. 


SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO. 


1874 CLYBOURN AVENUE ~ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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va For Better School Music sen 
| What can be more stimulating to the mind, soul a 
~ and imagination of a boy or girl than a song by 
Mi ; poi 
Nf HE more advanced ideas of educators contain practical uses of music. app 
P or 
: It is a growing tendency to “rest” children’s minds with music. Music 0 
. . . . are 
Vj lessons are mental tonics. Growing children should not be compelled to sit wal 
. ‘ ° ° ° O 
v in classrooms all day, cramming facts into their heads, without the pleasant mo: 
; ° ; ° , ° , ‘ ° 4,1 
us interruption of music. Music is no longer a diversion, but is regarded as 1 
; the scientific balance for growing minds. VVe want to send you our book- ee. 
° ° ° oO 

uv let on the new school piano The smallest complete upright piano made. : 
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Marbleoid Floor in Auditorium of New Brighton High School, New Brighton, Pa. W. G. Eckles, Archt., New Castle, Pa. 
When the floor of the classroom, auditorium, gymnasium 
or dormitory is of Marbleoid flooring, it is a perfect floor 
for all time. 
The Universal FLOORING Because it is fireproof, damp-proof, resilient and sure to 
for:-Modern Schools the tread, and is seamless and therefore easy to keep clean 
and sanitary, Marbleoid Flooring should be investigated 
. before you build your new building—or before you replace 
ae ae ae the floors in your present building. Several colors and color 
stallations in Schools, Uni- combinations. 
a a See Marbleoid is manufactured and laid by us and we give 
an unqualified guarantee on both material and workman- 
ship. Can we send you our 32 page illustrated booklet? 
THE MARBLEOID COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION INSMALL CITIES _in the cities referring the school budget to the Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has re- 
(Concluded from Page 57) 


or three days to 30 or more. Two hundred and 
eighty-seven of these grant the sick leave on full 
pay. 

Promotion of pupils,—In only 245, or 47.4 per 
cent, of 516 cities reporting, are pupils promoted 
semi-annually. 24 superintendents report that 
they do not promote high school pupils by sub 
jects. 

Junior high schools 199 of 520 cities report- 
ing have junior high schools. Only 65 of these 
comprise grades 7, 8, and 9. Most of the others 
comprise grades 7 and 8. 

In 73 cities the junior high has a 
building of its own, in 66 it is housed with the 
senior high school, and in 60 with the elementary 
school. 

The school board.—In 417, or 80.8 per cent, of 
516 cities reporting, the school board is elected 
by the people; 


school 


in 99, or 19.2 per cent, it is ap- 
pointed. Of the 99 appointive boards 32 are 
appointed by the mayor and 67 by the council 


or commission. 

Of the 417 elective boards 388, or 93 per cent, 
are elected at large and only 29 or 7 per cent by 
wards, 

Only 67 of these cities have school boards of 
more than 7 members, 61 have boards of 3, 4 of 
4, 129 of 5, 96 of 6, and 151 of 7 members. 

Twenty-five cities elect or appoint school board 
members for a term of 2 years, 293 for 3 years, 77 
for 4 years, 36 for 5 years, 82 for 6 years, and 3 
for 7 years. 178 of the 417 elective 
elected at a special school election. 

In 222, or 43 per cent, of the 516 cities report- 
ing, the school budget is referred to some other 
body for approval. 
council, in 30 


boards are 


In 126 to the mayor or city 
to a board of estimate, in 51 to 
county officials, and in 15 to the people. 

In 72 of the cities the estimates were 
reduced last year by small amounts in some cities 
and by rather large amounts in others. In 47 
cities the reductions were made by the mayor 
or council, in 11 by the board of estimate, in 14 

by the county officials. 


999 


ht he het 


No reductions were made students. 


people. 

Of 517 cities reporting on the number of stand- 
ing committees of the school board, 145 report 
that they have no such committees, 10 report 1; 
24, 3: 64, 4; 86, 5; 69, 6; 29, 7. The others 
report from 8 to 14. 

In 256, or 49.6 per cent, of the cities reporting, 
the secretary or clerk of the school board is a 
member of the board; in 105, or 20.4 per cent, the 
superintendent of 


4 
65, 3; 


schools acts as secretary; in 


44, or 8.6 per cent, the superintendent’s clerk 
acts; and in 111, or 21.4 per cent, some other 
person. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Louisville, Ky. A new plan proposed for the 
solution of a tuition problem in the southeastern 
section provides that the county shall pay a 
pro rata of the tuition, and that the residents 
shall pay a sum sufficient to meet the amount of 
$67.50 demanded by the board of education. The 
board has contended that the region in which the 
Belknap School is located, is not in the city and 
that the pupils cannot be accepted free in a city 
school. The residents have been forced to pay 
tuition for the 200 children and have also paid 
the county taxes. 

~Washington, D. C. A committee of high 
school almuni has taken steps to modify the 
recent ruling of the board against fraternities 
and to permit their continuance in the schools 
under certain restrictions. 

Seattle, Wash, The school board is involved 
in a controversy over the question of fees for 
certain studies in the high school. A temporary 
court order restrains the board from exacting 
fees from high school students pending a hearing 
of the case in the Superior Court. It was charged 
by a patron that one student was charged $1 for 
taking wood working and botany, while another 
paid fifty cents for cooking and sewing. 

The court held that while the action of the 
board was honest and in the nature of an econ- 
omy move, still it was not good judgment inas- 
much as the assessment fell only upon a few 


scinded its action of July first, and has given the 
school board authority to appoint forty addi 
tional high school teachers. The action was due 
to the increase in students and to the belief that 


the board members should have entire discre- 
tion in the management of the schools. 
Suit was recently brought in the Circuit 


Court of McCracken County, Kentucky, against 
members of the board of education at Paducah, to 


collect the balances alleged to be due for the 
construction of the Augusta Tilghman High 
School. The contract was let on December 10, 


1920, with the stipulation that the building was 
to be completed September 15, 1921. A bonus of 
$100 was to be paid for each day the building 
was ready for occupancy before that date. 

The contractors allege that the building was 
ready on August 4th and that the trustees de- 
clined to accept it. The contractors sought to 
collect $33,794, the balance due on the original 
contract price. 


The Supreme court of Tennessee has been 
asked to pass on the legality of the 1921 law 
abolishing county boards, county high school 
and district advisory boards of education in the 
several counties of the state, a majority of which 
went out of existence in July. The way was 
made clear for a test of the law in a decision of 
the chancery court of Scott County, which de- 
clared that the school law did not repeal the 
law creating the Oneida high school corpora- 
tion and which was abolished by the court in the 
election of a county board. 


Indianapolis, Ind. The board has adopted a 
resolution maintaining firm adherence to the 
doctrine that the board of education has the right 
to administer school affairs without the aid of 
state boards, composed of non-residents. The 
resolution was passed in reply to a letter from 
the tax board which proposed a reduction of the 
appropriation for construction work on four 
schools. The letter also criticised the business 
policy of the board and made the suggestion 
that representatives of outside organizations be 
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Testing the touch- 
plate and automatic 
inside 
exit doors of one of 
the Dow Spiral Slide 


stalled 
Public 
Baltimore, 
above. The Dow Exit 
Doors operate at the 
pressure of the foot 
of the smallest child. 
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called into conference in school building activ- 
ities. 

—Louisville, Ky. The board of education gave 
its cooperation in a recent campaign for a “Bet- 
ter School Week” in the city. Special exercises 
were held in the schools during the week. 

—The school board of Fort Smith, Ark., has 
announced that drastic steps will be taken to 
punish boys who break into school buildings and 
damage school property. 

—The Auburn, Me., school board has abolished 
the “no school” signal. In other words, the 
school will hereafter be in session regardless ot 
weather conditions. 

—The Boston schools opened the fall term with 
a seat for every pupil. 

—A teacher at Milwaukee was clandestinely 
married and continued for six months to draw 
pay under her maiden name. Upon discovery of 
the deception she was suspended by the school 
board. 

—The attorney general of Maryland has de- 
cided that a sufficient tax levy must be exacted 
to pay the minimum teachers’ salary fixed by the 
legislature. 

—The school board at Oklahoma City, Utah, 
has refused to recognize the list of books pre- 
scribed by the state textbook commission. The 
claim is made that the books are better adapted 
for the rural schools than for city schools. The 
publishers will contest the action in the courts. 

—The Detroit school board will permit married 
women teachers to remain in the schools. The 
rule that marriage is an equivalent to a resigna- 
tion has been rescinded. 

—In order to provide against suits for damages 
arising from any accidents that might occur to 
children while being transported to and from 
school, the Columbus, O., school board has placed 
all drivers of school vehicles under a $2,500 bond. 

—The Seattle, Wash., school board, in line 
with a policy of retrenchment, is exacting a fee 
to pay for supplies used in certain high school 
studies. This policy is opposed by some tax- 
payers and newspapers who hold that “to deny 
full and free opportunity to any student because 
of financial disability is to deny democracy in 


our school system.” The courts have issued an 
injunction pending a determination of the legal 
aspects of the order. 

President Anning S. 
City board of education 
tions to cooperate closer with the 
cidentally he advises such bodies to keep out of 
politics likely to unjustly embarrass the board. 

Charles Wolfe, Superintendent of Alfalfa 
County, California, in addressing school board 
members, recently said: “You should visit the 
schools at least once a month. You will learn 
whether the seats are too large or too small, 
whether the library is complete, whether the 
floor needs oiling, whether the stove needs fix- 
ing, whether the closets are in sanitary condi- 
tion, whether the teacher takes a kindly interest 
in the welfare of her school. If these things are 
not as they should be it will be your duty to 
correct them.” 

—The school board of Brookfield, Mass., will 
send its fourteen students to the high school at 
Spencer, Mass., and pay the railroad fare amount- 
ing to $900. Last year jitneys were employed 
which proved unsatisfactory. 

Two women are on the board of education 
of Duluth for the first time in the history of 
schools. Mrs. C, C. Colton was elected a member 
or the board to succeed Frank E. Randall re- 
signed, The other member of the board is Mrs. 
Julius H. Barnes. There are nine members on 
the board. 

The board of education of New York City 
has decided to deny non-residents admission to 
the high schools. Non-residents now in the 
schools will be permitted to complete their 
courses. The shortage in school sittings is given 
as the cause. 


York 


associa 


Prall of the New 
urges parents’ 
schools. In- 


—New York City has some twenty or more 
school janitors who have passed the age of 
seventy years. They were retired by the board 


of education last July and succeeded by a new set 
of janitors who were placed in temporary charge. 
The latter, pending the determination of their 
own jobs, have retained the retired janitors as 
their assistants. Inasmuch as the janitor in 
charge is held responsible for the help he em- 






one of them would cause sorrow and 


Give these priceless lives the utmost of safety! Tires are in 
But the sacrifice of human lives in fires can be avoided 
the agents of safety. 
be emptied of their precious contents in 


Make the building overt 
Write for complete details. 
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Sx hool 


A little girl of six is as certain to escape as a boy of eighteen. 
Dow it requires merely to sit down and slide 
which you have jurisdiction absolutely fire 


rated, Louisville, K% 


The Dow Co., lncor| 


SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 


ploys, the board cannot interfere. 
sub-janitors has been in the 
and is 81 years of age. 


One of the 
service since 1890 

An investigation of the cost of education to 
the school patron in Louisville, Ky,, shows that 
it costs $4,500,000 a year for clothes, 
lunches and carfare for the school population. 
Clothing, it is estimated, is the largest item of 
cost. For the average child in the grade schools, 
clothes cost $30 a year; the high school pupil’s 
bill is $150 and the college student must 
approximately $200 worth of clothes. The 
mated clothing bill for the secondary and college 
student is $3,190,000. School, text and reference 
books cost $332,000. This is estimated by pay- 
ing $4 a year for books for grade pupils; $10 for 
high school pupils and $20 a year for the college 
students. The daily cost for lunches for grade 
children is seven cents, while that for high school 
and college students is thirty cents. A total of 
$3,260 a day is spent for school lunches for the 
entire school 


books, 


have 
esti- 


population, or $734,000 for nine 

school months. 
Manchester, N. H. Members of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs have organized for the 


next municipal campaign with a view of defeat- 
ing some of the local members of the board of 
education. The members opposed by the Federa- 
tion are charged with being active in the fight 
against married women teachers. 


San Antonio, Tex. The local Council of 
Mothers, through the educational department of 
the organization, has asked the school board to 
reconsider its decision and to substitute some 
other method for meeting the school crisis. It 
has been proposed that the subjecis of art, music 
and domestic science be eliminated to reduce the 
expense of operation for the next year. 


—Teachers in the fifth grades of the public 
schools of Duluth, Minn., have completed a “His- 
tory of Duluth” which was written under the 
direction of Miss Mary D. Davis, supervisor of 
primary education heré. The history is now be- 
ing read by editors and old residents of the city 
with a view of suggesting additions and correct- 
ing possible mistakes. One of the newspapers 
here has already offered to print the history in 
the newspaper in serial form. 
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‘THAT'S a year after year money saving which is 
equal to big dividends on your investment in tem- 


perature regulation—for big buildings or residences 
—to say nothing of the value of greater comfort and healthfulness. 


Mere regulation of heating source The Johnson System of temperature 
by thermostat ina single room is_ regulation delivers heat to each room 
not adequate. Some rooms will only according to its needs — -maintains 
be forced to 80 degrees or more to constant temperatures, without over- 
bring other rooms to 70 degrees. Some heating, or underheating in any room 
rooms will be overheated, others un- ~—Without fuel waste. 


derheated. Johnson Service, with engineering, sales 


and service organizations in all princi- 
pal cities matches the mechanical su- 
periority of Johnson Systems. 


The only temperature regulation that 
means full economy, and correct heat- 
ing of every room, according to need of 
each room is thermostatic control of ‘ 
heating units of each room, and auto- Johnson Service Company 
matic regulation of heating source ac- 

cording to heat demands. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


yan ystem 


yy Regulation 


1/3 of Your 
Coal Pile 






















































































This Model D Electric Hoist is used 
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Interesting Booklet upon request 


Time-Saving Ash Removal! 


HE Webster School at Pontiac, Mich., re- 
moves ashes once a month. 
required two whole 
cumulation. 


Formerly it 
days to remove this ac- 
They now use a Model D electri- 
eally operated G&G Telescopic Hoist, and with 
the employment of fewer men, the ashes are 
removed in FIVE HOURS. 















J 


for ash removal at the Conley 


Tin Foil Co., New York, where about 75 cans are handled daily. 


Investigate this modern method of ash 


removal 


When writing, please tell 


us 


height of lift, quantity of ashes to be re- 
often, and location of 
driveway. A rough sketch will help. 


moved and how 


Write, TODAY for detailed information 
on the time-and-money-saving G®G Hoist 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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be duplicated. 


scales today. 


SCHOOL 


workmen. 


space 13x 24 inches; Platform, 10% 


nickeled trim. 


UPREMACY | 


There is only one DeLuxe—it cannot 
Distinctive, 
qualities, distinguish it among all school | 





U.S. STANDARD SCALE 


Its dependability has been developed by the 
steady progress of engineers and skilled 
The mature judgment of Amer- 
ica’s leading schoolmen, which has governed 
their acceptance of DeLuxe as standard, best 
bespeaks its supremacy. 


Capacity 300 lbs., Braduated in %-lbs. 


silver-Aray or snow-white soranaae enamel with heavily 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Of particular i importance to the school authorities is the improved } 
full-capacity measuring device of the DeLuxe. Marked in legible, 
easy-reading '4-inch graduations from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 
inches, the DeLuxe will accurately and quickly measure the | 
smallest child or tallest adult—a feature which has heretofore | 
been impossible with the old-fashioned measuring-rod. 


1 
Nie oS! eale C, | 
1s’ &o- 


Ae Crossing) CHICAGO 


————— 


original 


SCALES 


Height, 58 inches; Floor 
x13'% inches. Finished in 
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NEW FIRE PREVENTION REGULATIONS 

FOR NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 
Superintendent Ettinger’s Suggestions Based on 
Past Experience. 

Fire drill regulations calculated to reduce to 
a minimum the possibility of danger from fire 
to any pupil while in a public school building 
of the city have been sent to all members of 
the supervising staff by Superintendent of 
Schools William L. Ettinger, with instructions 
not only to carry them into immediate effect 
but to insure their continued observation. Ac- 
cording to Superintendent Ettinger the regula- 
tions are the outgrowth of rapid dismissals at 
the close. of a school session. The superintend 
ent directs that fire drills should be conducted 
at least once a fortnight. 

Superintendent Ettinger suggests that the fol 
lowing precautions should be adopted to prevent 
fires being started by pupils within the build 
ing: 

“Prohibit pupils from carrying matches into 
the building. 

“Prohibit teachers from leaving classes un 
supervised. 


Spm mr eee ee + 


ee 





“Instruct teachers to keep keys in their pos 
session and to keep wardrobes and closets con 
stantly locked. 

“Compel pupils moving from place to place 
within the building to carry identification passes. 

“Allow no pupil to loiter in the halls, either 
during the noon hour or in advance of or after 
regular sessions. 

“Do not tempt pupils to make unlawful en- 
tries into schools in search of money or other 





valuables, as such entries are often complicated 
by incendiarism.” 

Superintendent Ettinger places special em- 
phasis upon safety first in rapid dismissals. 
“Loss of life in crowded buildings,” he says, 
“is almost invariably due to panic rather than 
to fire. The pressure brought upon us for rapid 
egress should not effect a loss of the more desir- 
able purpose of safety first. Running, especially 
on the stairs, increases liability to falls and im- 
pariment of a teacher’s command of class. Most 
of our buildings can be emptied in three minutes 
without running. The time lost is usually be- 
tween the sounding of the signal and the start 
of the slowest class. 

“A fire drill should be a simple, safe, and 
speedy egress to the street. Basements, audi- 
toriums, covered playgrounds, and other places 
not in direct line of exit should not be used as 
termini because such use will accustom the pupils 
to action inconsistent with requirements in case 
of real perils, and, should speedy dismissal from 
these places be necessary, the danger of panic is 
great. After reaching the street the pupils 
should be halted at such points as will permit 
the approach of fire engines and the use of street 
hydrants. There should be ample space before 
all the street doors of the building.” 

On visiting schools, whenever practicable, dis- 
trict superintendents are requested by Superin- 
tendent Ettinger to witness fire drills and to 
comment to the principals upon them with re- 
spect to quality of control, promptness, form, 
posture and provision for safety. 


Duties of the Assistant Superintend-n* 

The school board of Erie, Pa., has recently 
adopted rules governing the duties of the assist- 
ant superintendent. The rules read: 

It shall be the duty of the assistant superin- 
tendent to visit every school in the system at 
least once each month during the school year. 

In addition to observing the methods of in- 
struction, discipline, attendance, ete., he shall 
make note of any unused equipment or surplus 


supplies, which might be used to better advantage 
elsewhere, and also of any unused space or 
crowded conditions. ° 

He shall attend all committee meetings, as 
well as the regular monthly meetings, of the 
board and shall make a report at each regular 
meeting of conditions observed by him. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

White caps and gowns, instead of the conven- 
tional black, will be worn by the faculty and 
students of the University of the Philippines at 
the annual commencement, according to a ruling 
of the president. The white costume is favored 
because of the tropical climate of the islands. 

—MecCrory, Ark. The school board has pro- 
hibited lip sticks, rouge, silk stockings, French 
heels and satin slippers among the girl students 
of the high school. The ruling is intended to 
promote health, inculcate modesty and reduce 
expense to parents. 

Spokane, Wash. The board has ruled that 
gum chewing must cease in the classrooms, Seats 
and desks have been relieved of the evidences 
and must remain in a clean condition. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a rule prohibiting non-resident salesmen 
from entering schools and selling class pins and 
rings to children, Hereafter, only local sales- 
men will be permitted to solicit students. The 
board has adopted a second rule providing that 
teachers may reside outside the city, so long as 
they are within easy access of the schools. 

Portland, Ore. The board has adopted a rule 
providing that on all occasions when National 
emblems are displayed, the Flag shall occupy its 
rightful and proper place, never subordinated to 
that of any other nation or organization. It was 
pointed out that on one occasion another flag had 
been given a more prominent place han the 
American Stars and Stripes. 

Milwaukee, Wis, The board of education has 
amended its rules governing the retirement. of 
teachers. The rule provides that whenever any 
principal or teacher reaches the age of 70 years, 
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AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 














is the latest idea in thrift. 


never been anything like it. 


in America today— 


Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLERS DON’T MAKE EXCUSES, | 
THEY MAKE GOOD 


JUST A POST CARD WILL DO. 
General Sales Offices 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


404 Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 





EDUCATED YOUTH, WELL VERSED IN SYSTEMATIC SAVING, 
INSURES AMERICA’S SUPREMACY 


THE 


Automatic Receiving Teller 


Thrift is now America’s greatest need. 
Hundreds of schools throughout the country recognizing the necessity 
for something which would inspire thrift and which would at the same 
time afford opportunity to crystallize inspiration into ACTION have 
installed Automatic Receiving Tellers. 
For safety, it is without possibility of loss. 
In fact, it is the very newest and best 
idea to date in the promotion of that which is of all things necessary 


THRIFT 


IT IS INSTALLED AT NO EXPENSE TO THE SCHOOL i} 
Receives the pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters which otherwise would be fool- 
ishly spent and in return issues stamp receipts of equal value. 
placed in a folder furnished by the local bank are credited on a savings account 
when ONE DOLLAR has been accumulated. 


For simplicity, it has no equal. 
For convenience, there has 


These stamps 








New York Offices 
Equitable Building 














the superintendent must certify that fact to the 
committee on appointment, and the said principal 
or teacher’s service will then terminate at the end 
of the current school year. The committtee 
must charge the teacher or principal with being 
too old to give satisfactory service in the 
schools, and in case the principal or teacher de- 
mands trial, the committee must appear before 
the board in support of its contention. 

The city attorney of Milwaukee has recently 
rendered an opinion on the question of repealing 
or modifying the rule providing for the perma- 
nent employment of teachers who have served 
the probationary period and complied with the 
conditions. 

The attorney has referred the board to sub- 
section 17 of the Laws of Wisconsin which pro- 
vides that all elections or appointments of teach- 
ers by the board shall be on probation, and after 
a successful probation of four years, the election 
or appointment may be made permanent, during 
good behavior and efficiency, provided the teacher 
has taught four years or more in cities to which 
the law applies. No teacher who has become 
permanently employed by reason of four years’ 
service may be discharged except for cause upon 
written charge which has been presented to the 
teacher. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The tuition rule will be 
amended, giving the superintendent power to 
remit tuition, A fee of $10 per term, per sub- 
ject, will be charged postgraduates who take sub- 
jects in the regular high schools. 

—Portland, Ore. The board of education has 
ruled that preference in employment shall jb. 
given to heads of families and American citizens 
in all school board work. Such employment is 
at the discretion of the superintendent of prop- 
erties in cases where it will not militate against 
the general efficiency of the work. 


High School Fraternities in Washington. 

For a period of more than two years, from 
January, 1916, to April, 1918, the board of educa 
tion at Washington, D. C., gave very careful con- 
sideration to the subject of fraternities and 


sororities and took formal action forbidding any 
student to join such societies or organizations 
under penalty of expulsion from school. The 
board also authorized the appointment of a com- 
inission to prepare a plan for carrying the aboli- 
tion into effect, for the formatiom of substitute 
clubs, and for placing membership under faculty 
supervision. 

It was finally apparent that despite the action 
of the board on fraternities and sororities, the 
organizations continued and do continue to exist 
at the present time. It was believed that some 
other penalty might be preferable to expulsion 
from school and to this end a new method of en- 
forcing the board’s rule against disapproved or- 
ganizations was recommended by Supt. Frank 
W. Ballou. The following rules which were 
adopted on June first, exclude from representa- 
tive honors of all kinds, such pupils as fail to 
sever their membership: 


1. After June 1, 1921, membership on the part 
of any junior high or high school pupil in any 
association, organization, club, fraternity or 
sorority which has not been approved by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools is forbidden. 


2. An association, organization, club, frater- 
nity or sorority which enrolls in its membership 
pupils of a junior high or high school must sub- 
mit to the Superintendent of Schools such infor- 
mation as he may require regarding its consti- 
tution, by-laws, membership, eligibility require- 
ments for membership, time and place of meet- 
ings, programs of meetings, and any necessary 
information, as a basis for the Superintendent’s 
approval or disapproval of said organization. 


3. All associations, organizations, clubs, 
fraternities or sororities which may hereafter be 
approved by the Superintendent of Schools will 
be placed under the official supervision of the 
faculties of the several junior high and high 
schools. : 

4. Any pupil who, after June 1, 1921, joins, or 
after October 1, 1921, has not discontinued his 
membership in any association, organization, 
club, fraternity or sorority which has not been 
approved by the Superintendent will thereby dis- 
qualify himself, or herself: 

1. From holding a commission or warrant in 
the High School Cadet Brigade 





2. From holding any position, either elective 
or appointive, on any school publication. 
~3. From representing his school on any team 
in competitive athletics, rifle matches, inter- 
scholastic debates or dramatic performances. 

4. From being certified as eligible to stand 
from election to any class office. 

5. From holding any position in a high school 
bank. 

6. From holding any office in any organiza 
tion, club, or activity which comes under the di- 
rection of the school. 

7. From receiving any form of honors, other 
than those awarded for scholarship attainments 

8. From holding any position as representa 
tive of his school. 

5. After September 1, 1921, and at the be 
ginning of each semester or more frequently if 
required, each pupil in a junior high or high 
school shall be required to furnish the principal 
of the school with a signed statement, counter- 
signed by one of his or her parents or his or her 
guardian, indicating the associations, organiza- 
tions, fraternity or sorority of which he or she 
is a member. 

It is not the purpose of this regulation to debar 
a pupil from securing a high school education 
but it is the intention of the above provisions to 
exclude from representative honors pupils who 
continue to be members of organizations which 
exist contrary to the regulations of the Board of 
Education. 

Startling Statements Regarding Illiteracy. 

The illiteracy figures in the United States are 
almost the highest of any civilized country, says 
the National Child Labor Committee. Thousands 
of children do not even reach the sixth grade. 
Out of some twenty thousand children, to whom 
federal certificates of age were issued during a 
given period, over five per cent were unable to 
sign their names legibly. 

The committee has also brought out two 
curious facts. First, that illiteracy is highest 
where the foreign population is lower, second, 
illiteracy is most prevalent where child labor is 
least restricted, particularly in rural districts 
where children are kept out of school to work in 
the fields. 
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| Music is fast coming into its rightful place in the schools 
1 NI 7 , , z ; 
. : | of America. [Educators recognize its value as a recreational 
- iy) , , . : “se ; ; , 
iN \ force; its refreshing effect on tired minds and bodies; - its 
iy] _ 
8 ii beneficial influence on all school work. 
y] 7 
| Music means progress \ good piano should be available to every 
MU I g | 
" ' room, W. Otto Miessner’s Monogram, the “Baby Upright” Supreme, is 
i °s the ideal piano for school use. It is Mr. Miessner’s latest creation; a devel- 
" opment of the small piano originated by him, possessing many exclusive 
rT 
3 e advantages, 
1 8 Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly big and beautiful; unsut 
To make sure of getting my per- passed for school work. The Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 
i. - fected school piano specify the 6 inches wide, 2 feet deep. Weighs only 375 lbs. Easily moved from room 
n Monogram when you send in to room 
al your order. Get complete information about the Monogram and the place it fills in 
wa the modern school. The new Monogram catalog will interest you. It tells 
rr . . . ; . . 
a- W/ Ott Uicconer about the changes that have been brought about in music instruction; 
2 explains how these changes have carried their influence into all school 
work. A book you will preserve, written by W. Otto Miessner. Mail the 
ir coupon now 
n 
LO . ° 
m The Miessner Piano Co., 
Hh 228 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. ' 
of 
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re MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
vs 228 3rd St., Milwaukee. : 
is (SBJ-11-21) - 
©. Please send me a copy of the Monogram catalog 
m and details of your 10-day Trial Offer to schools. . 
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Analysis of the Indianapolis Budget 


The Indianapolis board of education has re- 
cently accepted a revised form of budget based 
on a division of expenditures adopted by the 
Intercity Conference of Superintendents of 
schools. The new budget apportions all expendi- 
tures under eight general heads: 
Administration. 

Instruction, 

Operation. 

Maintenance. 

Auxiliary agencies. 

Fixed charges and contingencies. 
Debt service. 

. Capital outlay. 

These are in accordance with widely extended 
standards of budgeting and vary from these in 
that they afford a carefully studied definition of 
each term and of the subdivisions under each of 
the eight classifications so that the budgeting and 
the accounting in the cities which belong to the 
inter-city conference will be on a uniform and 
comparable basis. 

School boards generally will be interested in 
the following definition of the eight general 
items which are as follows: 

A... Administration (General Control). 

Administration or general control may be de- 
fined as that group of activities that deals with 
(1) the carrying out of policies that provide 
physical, financial and educational conditions 
under which pupil, teacher, principal and super- 
visor may work to best advantage, (2) the pro- 
vision of channels through which the course of 
study, general data and instructions may be 
quickly and effectively placed in operation, (3) 
the provision of channels through which informa- 
tion and conditions in the schools may be 
promptly transmitted to the central offiges, (4) 
putting into operation standards of achieve- 
ment, (5) the preparation of general data and 
reports, (6) research activities, (7) general pub- 
licity. 

Under this activity shall be included the fol- 
lowing officers, superintendent cf schools, deputy, 
associate, assistant, district or division superin- 
tendents, chiefs of compulsory attendance and 
census, directors of research, board of examiners, 
vocational relations, business and financial offi- 
cials, and all clerical assistants attached to the 
offices mentioned, the operation and maintenance 
of the office building, and the supplies, publica- 
tions, and other expenditures on account of those 
officers and their offices. 


B. Instruction. 


SIPS ewe 


I. General Supervision. 
General supervision of instruction may be de- 


fined as that group of activities which has to do 
with the actual improvement of instruction 
through direct contact with principal or teacher 
including activities as (1) preparation and de- 
velopment of courses of study and bulletins on 
methods; (2) examination of textbooks; (3) 
demonstration teaching; (4) institutes and teach- 
ers’ meetings for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. (5) personal conferences for the interpre- 
tation of methods and curriculum; (6) classroom 
visitation and inspection; (7) setting up stand- 
ards of achievement. 


' Il.. Enforcement of Attendance Laws (field 
work). 

Under this activity will be classified all field 
workers engaged in school and home visitation 
for the purposes of serving school attendance as 
provided for by law. In this group shall be in- 
cluded all but central office staff. 


III. Instruction by Activities. 
Instruction cost shall include all personal ser- 
vice (a) administration, (b) teaching, (c) cleri- 
cal and (d) supplies and (e) textbooks devoted 
to the instruction of children in any given activ- 
ity. . 
1. Administration within a building. 


Administration within a building by someone 
connected with the building may be defined as 
that group of activities that deals with (1) the 
carrying out of policies which provide physical 


and educational conditions under which pupil 
and teacher may work to best advantage; (2) 
the preparation of reports, collection of data and 
compilation of statistical and attendance records; 
(3) research activities; (4) the preparation and 
circulation of publicity material; (5) the estab- 
lishing and maintaining of school and home rela- 
tionships; (6) the classification and promotion of 
pupils; (7) the maintenance of school discipline; 
(8) the storage and distribution of materials and 
supplies; (9) the inspection of the physical 
plant; (10) the rating of teachers. 

2. Supervision Within a Building. 

Supervision within a building by some person 
attached to the building may be defined as that 
group of activities which have to do with the 
improvement of classroom instruction as defined 
under general supervision. 

3. Teaching. 

Time spent in the direct instruction of chil- 
dren whether in groups or as individuals, test- 
ing, the correction of papers in school, and time 
spent on preparation in school. 

1. Kindergarten. 

2. Elementary Instruction. 

3. Special Instruction, 

I. Anemic 
II. Blind 


III. Crippled 
IV. Deaf 


V. Speech Defects 
VI. Mentally Defective 
VII. Incorrigibly Truant 
VIII. Gifted 
xX. Tubercular 
X. Cardiacs 
4. Junior High School Instruction. 
5. High School. 
6. Vocational, Technical, Trade and Continua- 
tion Schools. 
7. Teacher Training 
8. Collegiate Instruction. 
C. Auxiliary Agencies. 
1. Playgrounds. 
2. Social Centers. 
3. Expenses of Parental School 
tion). 
4. Baths. 
5. Lunches. 
6. Transportation of Children. 
7. Adult Lectures or Concerts 
8. School Savings. 
9. Medical Inspection 
10. Dental Inspection. 
11. Gardening 
12. Library. 


D. Expenses of Fixed Charges and Contin- 


gencies. 
1. Rent, 
2. Insurance on Buildings, 
Automobiles and liability. 
3. Compensation Law. 
4. Personal Injury Claims (First Aid). 


Materials, 


(not instruc- 


Stores, 


5. Personal Bonds 

6. Contingencies. 

7. Payments of Warrants and Orders of Pr« 
ceding Year. 

8. Pension. 


E. Operation of School Plant. 
1. Personal Service (Inspectors, 
Engineers and Matrons.) 
a. Day Schools. 
b. Evening Schools. 
ec. Summer Schools. 
d. Crossing Men. 


Janitors, 


2. Janitors’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
3. Gas and Electricity. 
4. Fuel. 
5. Telephone. 
6. Water. 
F. Maintenance of School Piant. 
1. Labor Cost. 
2. Materials. 
3. Replacement of Engineers’ ana Janitors 


Equipment. 

4. Replacement of Educational Equipment and 
Furniture. 

These six items represent expenditures com 
mon to all systems and are fairly regular from 
year to year. A comparative statement of ex 
penditures under these items is valid. 

The expenditures for payment of debt and 
capital outlay vary between cities and between 
years so that a comparative statement cannot be 
valid unless it is made a matter of elaborate 
statistical analysis. 


G. Debt Service. 
1. Redemption of Short Time Loans of Pre 
ceding Fiscal Year. 
2. Interest on Short Time Loans. 
3. Redemption of Bonds, 
a. Payments from Current Funds. 
b. Payments from Sinking Funds. 
4. Interest on Bonds. 
5. Payments to Sinking Fund. 
6. Refunds (tax and tuition). 


H. Capital Outlay. 
Purchase of Land. 
Improvements to Sites. 

New Buildings, 
a. Buildings 
b. Architectural 
Costs. 
c. Landscaping. 
d. Playgrounds. 
4. Alterations of Old Buildings (not repairs) 
5. Equipment of New Buildings, exclusive of 
replacements, 
6. Equipment for Old Buildings. 


~hweore 


and Engineering Fees or 


TAXATION AND FINANCE. 


A bond of $847,000 for new school 
houses issued by the Indianapolis school board 
has been vetoed by the state board of tax com 
missioners. The school board has now brought 
mandamus proceedings to compel the state body 
to yield to the approval of the bond issue. 


issue 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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Medart Gymnasium Equipment in the 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Northeast High School Gymnasium, fitted through- 
out with Medart equipment, offers another instance of 
Medart Service combined with one of the most modern ex- 
amples of advanced gymnasium design. The entire gym- 
nasium layout was developed and built under the direction 
of Mr. Wm. A. Stecher, Director of Department of Physi- 
cal Training. 


The reason that responsibilities of this nature are so fre- 


quently entrusted to Medart is that more than 50 years’ 
experience in the designing and building of this class of 
equipment has qualified the Medart organization to suc- 
cessfully handle any installation from layout to completion. 


Medart engineering service is freely extended to anyone 
interested in planning or equipping gymnasiums, locker 
rooms or playgrounds. Write for catalog “L.” 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


Potomac & DeKalb Streets, 


New York, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


q ‘ 

















St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, 


Rialto Bidg. 
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Get the Benefit 
of 167 Years of 


Experience COMFORT 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 





HY is it that the same materials, in iden- 
tical proportions, can be used by two dif- 
ferent manufacturers, and yet the finished From the snug coziness of your big arm chair, 
products turn out vitally different? ... consider the children at school. Without warmth 
The secret lies in manufacturing methods and they cannot be comfortable, cannot concentrate 
experience. on their studies. Half-way comfort is not enough. 


One teacher, over-sensitive to a few degrees 
Devoe School Colors are produced by the old- 


est paint manufacturing concern in the United 
States. They are backed by a wealth of skill 


and knowledge that only generations can de- Unhampered circulation of steam in radiators 


change in temperature, will unconsciously suggest 
similar discomfort to the pupils. 


velop. or hot-blast coils, is essential to heating comfort. 


P To get this kind of circulation, architects, heating 
o, when you use Devoe School Colors you . . - 
. y c y engineers and builders specify and use the Dun- 


have the satisfaction and assurance of knowing 


ham Radiator Trap 





a vital and distinctive part 
that you are getting a-maximum of beauty, 


of the Dunham Heating System for schools. This 
purity and FINAL ECONOMY. 


system eliminates noise, keeps heating surfaces 
hot all over all the time. This makes for 
COMFORT. 


SPECIALTIES 
Send for full information. It will Packlees RadiatorValves 

. ; Radiator Traps 
give us pleasure to cite Dunham Drip Traps 
, , o Blast Traps 

school installations that are giving Air Line Traps 

> » Vacuum Pump 
comfort, probably some near you. If Governors 


Reducing Pressure 
alves 

Oil Separators 

Suction Strainers 

Air Vents 

Return Traps 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. Satpal 


New York Chicago 


HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., 230 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


in the United States and Canada. 


you need special information, we will 


prepare it for you. 





Foreign Sales Offices in London and Paris 
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The heating system requirements of a build- 


Systems of Steam Heating meet these require- 
ments is indicated by the hundreds of school 
and college buildings in which they assure a 
comfortable, readily adjustable and economical 


WARREN WEBSTER AND COMPANY, 
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——4 ing used for educational purposes are naturally 

—— rigid, for the maintenance of proper temper- 

—— ature in class rooms is of fundamental impor- 17,000 installations. 
—— tance. 

—= The satisfactory manner in which Webster 


Send for Bulletin 


31 Branch Offices 


Webster Steam Heating Systems have == 
proven equally successful in every other type of 
building, as is being demonstrated in over 


Let the Webster engineers help you plan 
your next installation. This consultation serv- 
ice is offered without charge or obligation and 
covers every step of the planning, erection and = 
operation of each Webster installation to help 
assure heating equipment that will be perma- 
nently satisfactory and a credit to all concerned. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


































































































































































































The Queen Anne High School, 
Seattle, Washington, equipped 

: ==, with a Webster System of Steam 
‘ee 3 Heating. 
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(Continued from Page 76) ; 
—Oakland, Calif. The board of education has 


adopted a budget of $3,628,011 for the operation 
of the schools during the school year 1921-22. 
Supt. F. M. Hunter has emphasized the need of 
strict economy in every department and has 
asked the cooperation of all teachers in this 
matter. 

—Waukesha, Wis. A budget of $117,000 has 
been adopted for the school board for the school 
board for the new school year. The new budget 
is $10,000 less than that provided last year. 

—Washington, D. C. A general repair pro- 
gram has been adopted for the district schools 
been adopted for the school board for the new 
school year. The new budget is $10,000 less than 
that provided last year. 

Chicago, Ill. The name of Roswell B. Mason 
has been given to the school at 18th Street and 
Keeler Avenue. Mr. Mason who was a civil 
engineer, was mayor of the city in 1869. 

Dallas, Tex. Work has been begun on the 
new building program of the schools with the 
erection of two schools and the preparation of 
plans for two further buildings. Buildings un- 
der way or completed this year will represent an 
investment of more than a million dollars. 

—Dubuque, Ia. The school board has selected 
local Anamosa stone for the new high school 
which is to be erected at a cost of $500,000. The 
trimmings will be of Bedford stone. 

~-Nampa, Ida. The board has adopted a 25- 
mill levy for this year. A fifteen per cent reduc- 
tion in the salaries of janitors has been made. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a budget providing for a reduction of the medi- 
cal inspection personnel and a decrease of $34,000 
in the cost of the work, Under the plan, the 
offices of assistant medical inspector and super- 
visor of nurses and all others except that of 
medical inspector and twelve nurses, have been 
eliminated. The offices of the medical inspection 
department have been moved to the general office 
building of the board. 


—Cleveland, O. The board of education has 


adopted a building program calling for 112 addi- 
tional rooms in 1921, 400 in 1922 and 300 in 
1923. Within the next three years, it is expected 
that the building accommodations will be in- 
creased by approximately 800 rooms. The nor- 
mal school growth calls for an annual building 
program of 200 rooms, one room a day through- 
out the schoo] year. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. Inadequate building facil- 
ities and prohibitive costs of labor and material 
have held up building operations which are neces- 
sary to the acquirement of more schoolroom ac- 
commodations. Congestion which has been 
marked during the last year, has been increased 
this fall with the enrollment of 75,000 children, 
or an increase of 6,000 over last year. ‘The 
largest high school enrollment in the history of 
the county was recorded at the opening of school. 

—President A. S. Prall of the New York City 
board of education has made a plea for more 
power for the board in order that delays in 
school construction may be eliminated. Some 
of the delay has been attributed by Mr. Prall to 
incomplete cooperation between the boards, the 
city board of estimate and the finance depart- 
ment. Again, citizens frequently disagree over 
the selection of a site and their activities tend 
to act as retarding influences. 

Mr. Prall condemns the system of making the 
locations of sites public before they are pur- 
chased. He takes exception to the practice of 
estimating costs of construction before bids are 
received as this gives the bidders an idea of what 
the board thinks the structure should cost. 

The jurisdiction of the “oard should be inde- 
pendent of other branches of the city govern- 
ment and should be given more power according 
to Mr. Prall. He believes that the matter of pur- 
chase of sites, and preparation of plans and 
specifications should be left with the associate 
superintendent and the experts of the board who 
are familiar with facts, figures and requirements 
of the schools. 

—Louisville, Ky. The board has limited the 
use of school buildings for public use to meetings 


of special importance... The ruling was made as 
a precaution against a possible fuel shortage, 


—Cleveland, O. The first building to be plan- 
ned and built especially for a junior high schoo 
is the new Patrick Henry Junior High, now in 
course of construction. The Patrick Henry is 
one of four new junior high schools to be in- 
cluded in the building program of the board. 
The building which will be occupied in Septem- 
ber, 1922, will cost $850,000. 


—Eagle Grove, Ia. The new Eagle Grove High 
School at Eagle Grove, Ia,, has been erected at a 
cost of approximately one-quarter of a million 
dollars. Three studies so far taken up in con- 
nection with manual training are elementary 
mechanical drawing, wood turning and wood 
finishing. The domestic science department is 
furnished with a cooking room, dining room, 
pantry, sewing room, cutting and fitting room. 
The gymnasium is one of the best in the state. 
It is equipped with lockers, showers, wrestling 
mat, parallel bars, chest weight, trapeze, stall 
bars, climbing rope, ladder, dumb bells, Indian 
clubs, jumping standards, spring board and 


equipment for the games of indoor tennis and 
volley ball. 


Madison, Wis. The new Madison Vocational 
School opened on the 6th of September under 
the supervision of Director A. W. Siemers. All 
commercial subjects taught in regular business 
courses will be included in the day and night 
school curricula. The entire upper floor will be 
devoted to the use of the business college de- 
partment and the work of the remainder of the 


commercial department, The building cost $500,- 
000. 


—The proposition to increase the state school 
tax of New Jersey from 2% to 6 per cent has 
been defeated. The present per capita cost of 
public education in New Jersey now is $54 of 
which the state pays $27.50, and the locality 
$33.50. It was believed that owing to the busi- 


ness depression the school taxes ought not to be 
increased. 
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Three-Point 
Lock was designed after careful 
study and research to provide a 
lock that would meet the Under- 
They re- 
swinging fire doors 
must be locked at three points to 
prevent, in case of fire, the warp- 
ing away from the stops which 
would permit the flames to pass 
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SAFETY DEPENDS ON EXITS 





For the corridor and at the ground exit or in 


places where large numbers of pupils seek an exit 


in case of fire, double doors with an absolutely de- 


pendable latch is a primary essential. 


lor the average fire exit where fire escapes are 


provided large numbers of pupils cannot be han 


dled in safety. 


At such a point a single door is the 


most satisfactory but a dependable latch is just as 


essential as in the double doors. 


DAHLSTROM 'THREE-POINT LOCK 


This locking device is so con- 
that the 
jamb in closing. In case the door 


structed doors cannot 
with the stop swings faster it will 
automatically stop before reach 
ing the jamb and allow the other 
It will then 


close into position and automatti- 


door to fully close. 


‘ally lock itself at the three points. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


407 BUFFALO STREET 
New York Office 


25 Broadway 


1331 Dime Bank Bldg 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


19 So. La Salle St 
Chicago Office 


Detroit Office 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. 








The schoolhouse situation of New York City 
will in all probability form an issue in the 
mayoralty contest. The Hylan administration 
spent $15,000,000 for new schools. In 1918 there 
were 49,975 children on part time in the ele- 
mentary schools. On June 1, 1921, there were 
82,859. The new sittings provided with the fall 
opening of schools will reduce the part time 
pupils to 50,000. 

Frank P. Graves, new state school commis 
sioner of New York, holds that the financing 
of school systems is one of the pressing prob- 
lems of the day. He believes in granting finan- 
cial independence to boards of education within 
a reasonable limit. The pressure for legislation 
to that end, he holds, must come from the people 
themselves. 

—Madison, Wis. It cost the city schools of 
Wisconsin $68.72 on an average to educate each 
pupil in attendance during the last year, a report 
of the superintendent of public instruction 
shows. The expenditure of $107.85 per pupil in 
Jefferson was the maximum cost recorded while 
Peshtigo spent the least per pupil with $37.28. 

Chippewa Falls spent $75.81 to educate each 
pupil; Eau Claire, $70.35; Wisconsin Rapids, 
$69.72; Green Bay, $61.65; Janesville, $58.96; 
Kenosha, $75.80; La Crosse, $60.00; Madison, 
$72.20; Manitowoc, $67.58; Marinette, $54.20; 
Marshfield, $79.09; Milwaukee, $75.00; Oshkosh, 
$72.19; Racine, $63.94; Superior, $91.71; Wausau, 
$53.94. 

—Chicago, Ill. Owing to the large amount of 
work in connection with the preparation of plans 
and specifications for new buildings and addi- 
tions, the board has ordered the employment of 
a chief architectural designer, at a salary of 
+4,500 per annum. 

— Portland, Ore. Mr. W. F. Woodward, chair- 
man of the committee on business, has recom- 
mended that the board dispose of its Liberty 
Bonds which were invested from sinking funds, 
and use them for the purpose for which the funds 
were originally intended. Mr. Woodward recom- 
mends that $290,000 of the sinking fund be used 


FIGHT FIRE BEFORE YOU BUILD—NOT AFTER 


to pay off outstanding obligations, and that $153,- 
000 of the insurance fund be transferred to the 
building fund, The latter is to be devoted to the 
construction of school buildings and to the pur- 
chase of school sites. The insurance fund will 
thus be dissipated and the district will protect 
itself from fire by insurance. 

Three forms for taking inventory in the 
schools of Duluth have been prepared. 
forms at present are used in the teachers’, super 
visors’ and the business office. The form for 
teachers, called No. 1 is a printed list of all 
the equipment used in the particular shop, with 
four spaces to be filled in by the teachers, giv 
ing numbers and conditions of machinery and 
tools. Form 2 is for the use of the supervisor 
and contains the same list of equipment as num- 
ber 1. The supervisor is to fill in the blank 
spaces on this form once in five years and fur- 
nishes information as to unit cost; installing; 
total cost; salvage value; wearing value. Form 
3 is for the use of the business office and con- 
tains the same list of equipment as forms 1 and 
2 with blank spaces for quantity; unit cost in- 
stalled, cost of reproduction, salvage value, con 
ditions and present value. These forms are to 
be filled in by the clerical force in the business 
office. They will get their information from 
forms 1 and 2. This system does away with in- 
accuracy inherent in the old system and when 
once started will be easy to follow up. 

—It will take $87,000,000 to run the schools of 
New York next year. Besides $35,000,000 will be 
required to carry out the school board’s new 
school building program. 

-With the opening of the 1921-22 school year 
in Detroit, two hundred and seventy-six rooms 
with a total capacity of 10,840 children became 
available. The group includes five new buildings 
and a number of additions to present structures, 
which reduces half-day sessions to a considerable 
extent. 

—-New York, N. Y. Roofs of standard type 
school buildings to be erected in the First City 
are not to be provided with play space and gym- 


These 














nasiums according to a recent decision of Build 
ing Supt. C. B. J, Snyder. Five of these buila- 
ings opened with the new school term, were con 
structed in such a manner that roof playgrounds 
might be provided at some future time. It was 
pointed out that the provision of roof play space 
and gymnasiums would increase the cost of con 
struction. 

Washington, D. C. Schools in the District of 
Columbia will receive 34 per cent of the total 
amount of money to be spent for city govern 
ment in the fiscal year ending June, 1922. This 
amount, $8,002,440, is exceptionally high. For 
a number of years the average amount spent 
on the schools has been about 27 per cent of the 
entire budget. 

The new John Adams High School, at Cleve 
land, O., is of a type far in advance of many 
new schools to be built within the next two 
years. The building is to be three stories high, 
of brick and limestone construction, and will 
cost $1,500,000. It is expected that the building 
will be completed and ready for occupancy with- 
in a year and a half. 

Eighteen rural communities in Alabama are 
building, according to state plans and specifica- 
tions, the 8 1-S state planned school, designed by 
the architect in the division of rural education 
of the State Education Department. A few of 
these communities are erecting only the front 
unit and auditorium at present, with the purpose 
of adding two wings as future growth makes 
necessary. 

Sixty-two counties in Alabama have received 
state aid in the erection, repair and equipment of 
their rural schools totalling $260,434 during the 
year just closing. This represents a total ex 
penditure for the improvement of housing condi 
tions for the rural children estimated at $1,300.- 
000. In Montgomery county alone, $300,000 ad 
ditional construction will soon be under way un 
aided by state funds. 

The needs of the schools of Oakland, Calif., 
have been deemed so great in proportion to the 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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To Conserve the Most 
a Valuable Thing in the World 


Yon Duprin To save the World’s most precious possession—human life— 
Self - hel ag . , 2 . . . — 
alle pom is the function of Bon Buprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches. 


ae aupoored To protect lives so faithfully that the time will come when 
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writers’ Labora- disasters from fire-panic will be a thing of the past— 
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he Mision? To make safe exit in time of emergency so easy, so certain, 
































Board of Fire that even the smallest child cannot become trapped in a burning 
Underwriters: oak 
F rhe mL building— 
Report No.8. A. To make devices so reliable that none will ever fail in time 
163; Guide No. —— 
+ Rng of need 
Those are our purposes, our ideals. We would be gratified 
to show you how close we have come to achieving them. 
Let us send you Catalog 12-C, or see “Sweet’s,” pages 1056- 
1061. 
Mane Slt, Di VONNEGUT HARDWARE © 
port, Conn. Leonard Asheim, . 


Bridgeport, Architect. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


Makes Concrete fioors 
Dustproof # Wearproof 


Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


Tapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


fast plush it-on! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. 
Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 
200,000,000 sauare feet of Lapidolized floors in use. 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
ii erature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 




















For Ceilings, Walls and Floors | 








of Schools and Colleges. | 
Gmcoat | 


the sanitary, light-reflecting wall coating for 
halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 





Easily kept clean— washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. White or colors. 
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SONOTINT 


especially adapted for classrooms because its 
velvety finish reflects light without glare. 








ZIGNOPARKS , : 


FOR WOOCOEH FLOORS 
bi el 


} the modern hardener gives new life to old or new 
| wooden floors. It prevents splintering, wear and [ff 
dusting, and gives a smooth, sanitary and dec- [ff 
orative surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 


264 Pearl Street New York 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL 


OF 
Hurley, Michigan 


is another example of modern efficient ventil- 
ating methods. It is equipped throughout 
with 


Bayley Plexiform Fans 


Flexiform fans weze cosen because of their perfect 
balance, noiseless operation, power economy, sturdy 
‘onstruction, and freedom from breakown troub es. 
They are built to fit existing building conditions and 
do not resuire expensive alterations to install on an 
existing distribution system if installed in old 
schools, nor any snecial provision in 
new buildings 
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Send for bulletin toda-’. 


BAYLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. H. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
























Hamilton School, Harrison, N. J. Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 


A few advantages of the Feerless Unit System of Ventilating 
and Heating :— 


1. Independent service for each room at a cost proportioned 
exactly to the useful work done. 


2. Effects big space and cost savings. 

3. No supply ducts to collect dust and dirt and dissipate heat. 

4. No remodeling necessary to install system in old build- 
ings. 

5. Each installation is made the subject of individual en- 
gineering attention. 


6. Every installation backed by a rigid guarantee. 
Turn your ventilation problems over to our engineers. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


437 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers on 
account of sturdy construction, superior design and 
beautiful finish. Illustrated catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and De Kalb Streets 
St. Louis, U. S. A 


New York San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bidg 
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money at present available that the most econom- 
ical types of construction have been adopted for 
new schools. Small elementary and some of the 
neighborhood schools will be of wood construc- 
tion, with walls of cement stucco on metal lath 
and roofs of Spanish tile, The high schools and 
junior high schools will have exterior walls of 
brick, hollow tile, or concrete, covered with 
cement stucco, and the roofs will be similar to 
the elementary schools. The interior construc- 
tion of these buildings will be of wood. As a 
result of this policy of economical construction, 
the new elementary schools are costing only 
about $7,000 a classroom, including auditorium 
and administration and special rooms. The fire 
hazard has been reduced by fireproofing, easy 
stairways, and by good water communication 
everywhere. 

Public schools of Paducah, Ky., will require 
$150,500.50 for operation during the coming 
school year, according to estimates prepared by 
Superintendent Ralph Yakel which have been 
submitted to the board of education for approval. 
The new budget is about $8,000 larger than that 
of last year. Increased salaries for teachers and 
supervisors is responsible for the bulk of the in 
crease. 

Bids have recently been asked by the board 
of education at Valentine, Neb., for a two-story 
high school, to cost $90,000. The plans were pre- 
pared by Colby, Westerlind & Reynolds of Sioux 
City, Ia 

The building will be constructed of brick and 
reinforced concrete, with stone trimming. The 
building is to be used for high school purposes 
only and will include provisions for a study hall 
and gymnasium, in addition to the regular class- 
rooms and rooms for special subjects 

State Superintendent George Colvin has an 
nounced that the per capita tax for schools has 
been fixed at $6.10, based on an estimated income 
from taxation of $4,000,000. There are 650,000 
school children in Kentucky 

A measure to place the proposed $1,000,000 
school bond issue on the November ballot was in 
troduced in the Louisville General Coyncil and 
has been referred to the Finance Committee to 


give the board of education a chance to explain 
its provisions to that body. It is said that the 
measure will come before the council for action 
at its next meeting. If the council approves of 
the measure, the question of the bond issue will 
be placed before the voters at a referendum, a 
two-thirds vote being required to pass the issue. 
The interest rate to be paid on the bonds was 
left blank by city legal authorities who drew up 
the ordinance, leaving this provision to the 
finance committee. It is probable that 5 per cent 
will be the rate. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved the preliminary plans for the new Senior 
High School and construction work will be 
started this fall. The pians of the building which 
were prepared by Architect C. Howard Lloyd, 
provide for a structure on the unit plan, to ac- 
commodate 3,000 students. 

The high school is part of a $2,000,000 program 
which includes also extensive grade school im- 
provements. 

Education per pupil in the public schools 
of Duluth has increased $11.88 since 1920. In 
1920, it cost Duluth $80.63 to educate each of 
the 15,395 students and in 1921 it cost $92.51 to 
educate each of 17,358. This is the information 
contained in the report of McCulloch & Baker, 
accountants and auditors, who have just com 
pleted the audit of the books of the board of edu 
eation. 

The cost per pupil as itemized follows 


1921 1920 

General administration ‘ $ 3.77 $ 3.60 
Instructional service ......... 63.55 49.85 
Operation of Plant. 11.55 10.45 
Maintenance of Plant 2.52 4.73 
Auxiliary activities oe 2.61 2.76 
Fixed Charges . 95 9) 
Interest on Bonds. 5.15 6.91 
Interest Short Term Loans 1.20 9 
Depreciation 1.02 1.01 
Miscellaneous expense 19 13 
$92.51 $80.63 


The total cost of operating the public schools 
for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1921, was 








$1,605,819.75 as compared to $1,241,302.69 in 1920. 
The biggest items of expense for 1921 were: 
general administration, $65,454; instructional 
service, $1,102,336; operation of plant, $200,536 
These items in 1920 were general administra 
tion, $55,411; instructional service, $767,407; 
operation of plant, $160,840.93 

The cost of the educational service is 68.59 
per cent of the total expense of operating the 
schools, 12.49 per cent for operation of the 
plant; 4.09 per cent for the administration; and 
the other items form a considerably smaller per- 
centage. 

The value of the school property, plant and 
equipment is given at $4,835,254, divided as fol- 
lows: real estate, $646,471; buildings, $3,895,526; 
furniture, $122,805; structural apparatus, $154,- 
331; other equipment, $16,118. The total value 
is $203,323 greater than last year. The report 
also shows that there is a total of $2,022,000 
bonds outstanding. These were issued from May 
1, 1893, to April 1, 1921 

The auditors were requested to investigate the 
other departments of the school besides that of 
education McCulloch & Baker reported ineffi- 
ciency in the handling of requisitions. They 
said that 10,000 requisitions were filled in one 
year and that the filling of each requistion re- 
quired 35 minutes’ time. They suggested that 
supplies which will last for 60 days be furnished 
the schools, instead of the other method of order- 
ing small quantities In this way, there would 
be a considerable saving, the auditors reported. 

The system of making up the budget used in 
the schools is reported by the auditors as being 
fairly good 

The entire issue of the Winston-Salem (N. 
C.) School News for October 3rd was devoted to 
a systematic study of school housing conditions 
in the city The present condition of the city 
schools is briefly set forth and the proposed 
remedy is given. No effort is being made to meet 
future needs but the authorities are doing their 
utmost to take care of present conditions. The 
building program provides for the erection of a 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” 


feature a ‘“‘protecting jet’’ which absolutely 
eliminates all possibility of contamination. 


of the 





No. C-143 


The “protecting jet,” 
the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking 
Fountains, prevents the lips or corner of the 
mouth from coming in contact with any part 
nozzle. 
slightly above the sloping base of recess, prevents bacteria from falling back upon 


52 SECOND STREET 





an exclusive feature of 


The nozzle, which is raised 


RINKING FOUNTAINS 





che jet, thus eliminating all possibility of contamination. 
ture of the vertical stream fountain is retained, as the mouth comes in contact with 
the stream at a point where it loses its momentum. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains 


in a variety of designs to meet every requirement. 


No. C-92 


The copious drinking fea- 


are absolutely germ-proof, 


correct in design—durable in construction, plus economical in cost. They are made 


Our new 76 page catalogue will be gladly sent you on request. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





— 





high school and several grade schools, in addition 
to the remodeling and enlarging of others which 
are badly crowded. Several graphs have been 
included to give a comprehensive idea of the 
imperative demands in the way of accommoda- 
tions for both the white and colored schools. 

One of the new high schools in Minneapolis 
will be named after Cecil Kyle, a high school 
graduate who lost his life in the late war. 

Griswold, Conn,, has recently voted to con- 
solidate the schools. 

Martins Ferry, W. Va. The board of educa- 
tion has asked the voters for an extra six-mill 
levy, over and above the fifteen-mill limitation, 
to relieve the school system from its financial 
difficulties. 

—Washington, D. C. Plans have been made 
for the beginning of construction work on five 
of the ten new buildings in the building program 
before the end of the present year. Plans have 
been completed for one building and four others 
are ready for the contractors. 

—Portland, Ore. The 1922 budget of the board 
of education has been fixed at $4,007,522, or $372 
less than that for 1921. The proposed extensions 
in playgrounds and building programs have been 
materially reduced in the budget, but teachers 
salaries show a slight increase. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A cut of two mills has 
been made in the school levy by the state board 
of tax commissioners. The reduction will come 
from the levy for teachers’ pensions which has 
been reduced from six to four mills. The pro- 
ceeds from the two-mill levy of the state will be 
turned over to the city schovls, making in effect, 
a six-mill instead of an eight-mill levy. 

Columbus, O. The operation of the new 
“pay-as-you-go” plan of the board is expected to 
lead to the largest economical program in the 
history of the schools. Steps have been taken 
by a newly formed ways and means committee 
to effect savings reaching thousands of dollars. 

While the extensiveness of the building pro- 
gram has made necessary a part of the economy, 
the board aims to keep out of debt on the general 





operating expenses, and to bring about a more 
equal distribution of work among the teachers 
through transfers and adjustments of the teach- 
ing staff. Last year during the first two weeks 
of school, twenty appointments were made, while 
this year no new instructors were employed. 

Approximately $5,000 will be saved through a 
change in the pay of substitutes. These are 
divided into two classes, regular and “per diem” 
substitutes. The former will be held respon 
sible for work for a definite period, while the 
latter will be paid by the day instead of receiv- 
ing the pay of a regular substitute. 

In the janitorial department, one man has been 
assigned to do the work formerly accomplished 
by two, with a saving of about $3,000. 

In some cases where the classes are small, 
classes have been combined or transferred to 
other buildings where they have joined with a 
similar class, thus eliminating one or even two 
instructors. 

In the matter of supplies, it is planned to ad 
vertise for bids, instead of buying from one 
dealer exclusively. 

Supt. B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis has asked 
the city board of estimate and taxation to recon- 
sider the proposed reduction of approximately 
a quarter of a million dollars in the budget of 
the board. Supt. Jackson pointed out that the 
proposed reduction would mean the curtailment 
of a number of necessary activities. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has awarded con 
tracts for the construction work upon three new 
schools, amounting to a total expenditure of 
$2,000,000. The three structures will be ready 
for occupancy in September, 1922. 

New York, N. Y. The Meyer investigating 
committee is seeking the reason for the failure 
of the school authorities to use the available 
funds for fire prevention work. An emergency 
fund of $500,000 was voted last spring for the 
work but it appears that school repair work was 
given preference over the fire prevention remed- 
ies. The removal of wardrobes from exits, the 
installation of fire stops, and the substitution of 


fireproof for wooden doors, are deemed vital to 
the protection of the pupils. The fire dangers 
are considered important enough to call for im- 
mediate correction of the more serious defects 
enumerated by the fire and building departments. 

Superintendent of Buildings, C. B. J. Snyder, 
who appeared before the committee, denies the 
existence of any actual fire dangers. He points 
out that the 7,000 reported fire hazards may pos- 
sibly be exaggerated and he holds that these do 
not represent a serious menace. 

The Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion has estimated that between $35,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 will be spent for education in the 
public schools of the Bay State this year, exclu- 
sive of the cost of new buildings. 

Hartsburg, Ill. In awarding the contract 
for the construction of the high school, the board 
estimates that it has saved 25 per cent of the 
cost of the building through waiting a year. The 
bid this year was $47,232 as against $60,000 a 
year ago. The building will be ready for occu- 
pancy in January or February of next year, 

Acushnet, Mass. The board has named the 
new grammar school, the Mason Wheldon Burt 
School in honor of a war veteran who was killed 
in the late war. Mr. Burt was 22 years old at 
the time of his death in September, 1918 

New York, N. Y. The board has adopted a 
budget for 1922 calling for an appropriation of 
$89,756,113. This is an increase of $1,932,422 over 
last year. 

The city council of Houston, Tex., has 
adopted an ordinance appropriation of $30,000 for 
the construction of nineteen temporary school 
buildings. The amount is to be refunded by the 
school board. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The $1,230,000 realized 
from the sale of school bonds sold by the city 
board of estimate and taxation will be used for 
the purchase of building sites and for the con- 
struction and equipment of schools. 

—New Albany, Ind. The budget for the schools 
has been fixed at $184,318. The school levy will 
amount to 98 cents on each $100 valuation. 
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Marks—and the Temperature 


Pp UPILS can’t do well when the schoolroom is alternately too hot or too 
cold, as it is likely to be when coal is used for fuel. 


The school superintendent suffers, too. There are the difficulties and 
uncertainties of getting coal—and storing it and stoking and disposing of 
the ashes. 


a) 


And for the taxpayer—there is the high price! 
Steam heat without coal 


G asteam 


Combines all the recognized merit of steam heat with the cleanliness, 
efficiency and economy of gas fuel. 





GASTEAM is not an appliance—it is a system of individually operated 
and automatically controlled radiators, for permanent installation. It is 
not a substitute, but a great improvement, designed to provide better 
heating for less money. 


A steady, even temperature, always paralleling weather conditions, is 
assured. And as just the right degree of humidity is maintained, the prin- 
cipal cause of colds is removed. 


Schools all over the country are using 
GASTEAM with great success. Let us tell 
you about it and how easily it can be in- 
stalled in your building. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 


Sales Offices: 
New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 








One Tank 
Supplies Any 
Number of 

f Wash-Basins. 


Eliminates 
Waste of Time 
and Soap 

Due to 
Frequent 
Refillings 
Required With 
Individual 
Soap 
Dispensers. 


















THE IDEAL SOAP SERVICE FOR 


BRUSHES OF 


LIQUID SOAPS 
ALL KINDS eUepinn oe 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
SCRUBBING SOAPS 


SANITARY DUSTERS 


PALMER LIQUID SOAP TANK SYSTEM 


SANITARY—ECONOMICAL—DEPENDABLE 








“* 00 


May Be 
Installed 
Anywhere at 
Low Cost, 
Without 
Defacing 
Walls or | 
| 





Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


Will Not Leak 
—nor Clog. 

No More 
Broken and 
Unsightly 
Glass Globes. 





SCHOOLS 


DISINFECTANTS 


PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
DEODORANTS TRE 


TOILET PAPER FIXTURES 
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PALMER 
(nN ae EE hee Ne 


NOT INCORPORATED 


CO.Mitwaukee,USA. 




















“BOYS WILL BE Boys!”’ 


“Boys will be boys!” They will be impetuous, and 
when they use lockers, they will “treat ’em rough.” 
There’s no denying it, and not much use trying to pre- 
vent it. About the only thing you can do is to buy lock- 


ers that will stand the treatment. 
DURABILT 
STEEL LOCKERS 


are designed and built with 
the definite object of making 
them strong enough to with- 
stand the onslaughts of ex- 
uberant youth. Foremost in 
security, convenience and 
durability, relatively low in 
price, they invite comparison 
on the point-for-point basis. 
Quality Does Not Increase Price 
Contrary to what might be 
expected the exceptional qual- 
ity of Durabilt does not mean 
a high priced locker. In fact, 
the price will be found grati- 
fyingly moderate. By reason 
of our specializing exclusively 
in lockers, and with our mod- 
ern equipment and efficient 
management, we are able to 
produce economically. Our 
economies along these lines 
we are very glad to share with 
our patrons in the form of 
prices that appeal. 
The Christmas Holi- 
days present an ideal 
time to install Dura- 
bilt Lockers in your 
school. 
We invite your correspondence on 
locker equipment projects 
cheerfully 


Durabilt Steel Locker Company 


Aurora Illinois. 


NO BETTER BUILT THAN DURABILT 


SO NO ET a NT 





Service rendered. 






































THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN 


PATENTEO 





WHY 


IT IS 
THE BEST SHOWER SUPPLY CONTROL 
RELIABILITY DURABILITY 
ACCESSIBILITY 





COVER 
ACCESS TO 


REMOVED, 
VALVE 


GIVING 
DISCS. 


DIAL REMOVED. THE ONLY 


TOOL REQUIRED TO 
THE MIXER APART 
SCREW DRIVER. 


TAKE 
Is A 





RENEWABLE VALVE SEATS. 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
ARE OPERATED BY THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
HOFFMANN & BiLuNGs Mec. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 
8S. A. 


MIitWwaAvuUREE,. VU. 


Write for 
Bulletin SBISX. 
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Solving the Sanitation Problem 


This is not an “easy money” year. 


Appropriations are being pared to the bone. 


All the more reason why you should specify INEXPENSIVE equipment, as long as 
you are satisfied that it will meet essential requirements. 


PERFECTION CHEMICAL INDOOR TOILETS 


are approved by State and Na- 
Health Authorities and 
sanitary engineers everywhere. 


tional 


Our storage tanks, 


These facts offer the solution to 
in your 
school district wherever sewer- 
connections are not available. 


sanitation problems 


made of 
TONCAN IRON carry a service 
guarantee covering fifteen years. 











Where there is water supply but 

no sewer connection, we advocate 4 
the use of our Perfection Septic 

Systems which permit a water- 

flush closet. 


Our Service Department is more 
than a name. 
your benefit. 
reach of sewers, drop us a line 


today and tell us your problem. 
WRITE. 


We maintain it for 
If you are out of 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 


Desk A. 
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Economy Urged by Dr. Ettinger. 

The need for economy in school administra 
tion during the new school year has recently 
been inypressed upon the supervisory staff of the 
New York City schools by Dr. William L. Ettin 
ger, superintendent of the school system. Supt. 
Ettinger urges that expenditures be closely 
analyzed to the end that nothing will be de 
manded or expended in excess of the needs of 
the schools. Several phases of school work where 
economies are possible were cited by Supt. Ettin 
ger. These include protection in the maintenance 
of the school plant and equipment, the elimina- 
tion of waste in ordering textbooks and other 
supplies, and the grouping of children to elimi 
nate waste due to crude classification, and the 
possibilities of economy in classroom instruc- 
tion and management by systematizing routine 
work, The proper classification and segregation 
of defective children is not only desirable from 
an ethical but also from an economic standpoint 

In addition to efforts to make definite segre 
gation of pupils with marked physical or mental 
defects, Supt. Ettinger emphasized the need of a 
wider use of the classroom tests in academic sub- 
jects in order that the ability of children may be 
measured by definite standards of attainment 
rather than by the judgment of the average 
teacher 

Referring to economy in instruction and 
management of the classroom, Supt. Ettinger 
pointed to the problem of systematizing daily 
recurring phases of classroom routine to make 
them practically automatic, the problem of elimi- 
nating waste in the presentation of lessons 


whether caused by the faulty preparation of the 
teacher, disregard of time limits, improper use 
of texts, or failure to maintain class control 
sufficient to make the work successful with a 
minimum of time and energy. 

In the matter of supplies and equipment, Supt 
Ettinger urged that directors of special branches 
in particular keep careful records of the amount 
of money appropriated for their respective activ 
ities, and to make future budget requests on the 
basis of the stock on hand. Economy in the 
ordering and distribution of supplies is practi 
cally impossible unless based upon definite re 
quisition records. Proper operation and econ 
omical maintenance are also possible through 
accurate inventories and through strict account 
ability for damage done or losses sustained. 

AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be held in Chicago instead 
of New Orleans as previously announced. 
February 27 to March 2 

The New Hampshire Department of Educa- 
tion reports the appointment of superintendents 
in all but one of the 64 supervisory districts of 


Dates, 


the state. Of these, 58 have been renominated 
to continue work in the same unions, six have re- 
signed for better positions and two have retired 
There are fifteen cases of increased salary as 
eleven superintendents were advanced and four 
will receive more than the, predecessors were 
paid. A total of 42 superintendencies have made 
no change in salary. 

Kighteen superintendents receive an increased 
salary and only six a decreased salary this year, 
while the salary of 44 superintendents remains 
unchanged. The increase in fifteen unions is 
$4,870 and the decrease in nine is $2,550, mak 
ing the total 
salaries $2,320. 

The American 


increase for superintendents’ 
Federation of Labor, in a 
recent resolution, has intimated that it will take 
a leading part in the development of the nation’s 
public school system and will see that labor’s 
point of view is accurately expounded in the 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





school textbooks. The action followed a report 
that an active propaganda had been started In 
the schools in furtherance of the socalled “open 
shop.” 

A total of fourteen states in the Union have 
the appointive rather than the elective power in 
the selection of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction The state of Indiana, like the 
other fourteen states, is desirous of having ap- 
pointive power. 

Under the present system in Indiana, the 
superintendent's office is a two-year term. He 
must then run for reelection or a new incumbent 
is obtained, so that one man does not have suffi- 
cient time to inaugurate a progressive program 
for school betterment The ratification of the 
amendment to the school law enables the school 
authorities and to the legislature to inaugurate 
a program of educational betterment, 

Tacoma, Wash. Night schools have been 
eliminated from the curriculum in order that the 
board may keep within the limits of the present 
tax levy 

Hagerstown, Md. The platoon system has 
been introduced in the high school to overcome 
crowded conditions. 

The school year has been lengthened two 
weeks in Connecticut, making the year exactly 
what it was twenty years ago, or 190 days. 

Information about the Cleveland public 
schools essential or convenient for use has been 
gathered into a small handbook which the 
Division of Publications has issued to all new 
teachers. Facts about teaching certificates, health 
certificates, the pension system, salaries and 
salary adjustments, appeals to principals, super- 
visors and superintendents’ extension courses, 
and what to do when the supervisor calls, are 
stated clearly and briefly. The booklet contains 
those rules of the board which are of special in- 
terest to teachers. A map showing the location 
of all the schools and a folder descriptive of the 
library facilities go with the booklets. The fore- 
word of the booklet contains a message from 
Supt. R. G. Jones to the teachers. 
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are designed and built to meet every 
school requirement. 


For years of efficient and uninterrupted 
service, install Onc(y Plumbing Fix- 
tures—they insure absolute satisfaction. 





Before specifying plumbing fixtures for 
your schools, get in touch with our ex 
perts. They are always glad to offer sug- 


gestions and be of assistance to you in 


their selection and installation. This serv- 
ice is furnished gratis and entails no obli 


Avail yourself of it. Write us today 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR! 


gation 


Branches 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Davenport, lowa. 


Pueblo, Colo 
Houston, Texas. 
Little Rock, Ark 





Ventilated Closet Stalls With 


“MONC(Y Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


Utility Chamber 


—Williamsport, Pa. The school board has be- 
gun the redistricting of pupils of four schools, 
coincident with the opening of two new schools. 
It is planned to open these latter buildings as 
junior high schools in the fall of 1922 and the 
redistricting is a step in this direction. 

—The legislative committee of the Kentucky 
Educational Association has unanimously en- 
dorsed a recommendation of the state educational 
commission for the organization of a State Board 
of Education. This is to be brought about by 
the ratification of two constitutional amendments 
which have been submitted by the legislature to 
the people for ratification and adoption. 

—Davenport, Ia. The school board has asked 
the cooperation of parents of high school stu- 
dents in eliminating the practice of driving auto- 
mobiles to the schoolhouse. Businessmen of the 
vicinity have complained that the machines of 
students make the street congested for traffic. 

—Cleveland, O. Four experimental “labora- 
tory” schools have been placed in operation for 
the practical training of boys and girls. Boys 
will be taught arithmetic through manual train- 
ing and girls will learn it in the practical 
operations of measuring cloth or cooking activ- 
ities. 

—New York, N. Y. Adapted army tests have 
been introduced experimentally in the 
with the opening of the fall term. The tests are 
intended to provide a better classification of stu- 
dents and to offer work that will be suited to 
students of all mentalities and all abilities 


schools 


—Columbus, O. The employment of substi 
tutes has been reduced to a minimum. Substi 
tutes will not be furnished where only one 
teacher is absent and where the absence is for 
one or two days. Principals are required to 
teach in certain cases in order to reduce the 
expense, 

—“Child Scholarships’ designed to enable 


promising students to continue attendance at 
school in spite of economic conditions at home, 
have been announced recently by the National 
Child Labor Committee. The scholarships have 


been provided by private organizations in a 
number of the large cities of the country and are 
said to be proving of material re- 
lieving the present unemployment situation. 
Under the scholarship plan, children are kept 
out of child labor and out of the labor markets 
by the establishment of a fund, from which a 
sum of money approximately equal to the earn 
ing capacity of the child is allotted as the amount 
of the scholarship. 

The school board at St. Joseph, Mo., 
the assistance and cooperation of parents and 
student body in getting back to sensible and nor 
mal dress conditions in the schools. 

The school board at Milton, Pa, has ex 
empted the women from paying the $5 school tax 
which is exacted from male citizens. In view of 
the adoption of woman’s suffrage the action is 
deemed inequitable and unlawful. 


assistance in 


requests 


It is suggested 


that either the woman vote be ignored or that 
they be taxed the same as male voters. 
At Portland, Ore., the school board has an 


nounced a hearing to be held over a teacher who 
is under fire as to her qualifications. The trial 
will be executive and private, 


The Vancouver, Wash., school board has been 


asked by the W. C. T. U. to bar dancing from 
the schools. No action taken. 
The school board of the town of Cheshire, 


Conn,, will increase the non-resident high school 
tuition from $65 to $80 

The pupils of Hamilton, Mass., high school 
went on a strike because the board returned to 


the two-session plan. The students finally 
back to school pending a reconsideration by 
board of the action taken 

The Watertown, N. Y., school board is serv 
ing milk at cost to children in the lower grades 
In some cases absolute undernourishment is the 
reason; in others it is found in a desire of par 
ents that their children be given every assistanc: 
in developing clear minds and healthy bodies 

A high schoo] New York City, 
named Thomas P received first 
in a contest non-partisan 


went 
the 


teacher in 
Murphy 


calling for a school 


prize 


plank. The prize winner contends for a school 
board elected by the people, a tax levy for the 
schools, complete control by the school board of 
school funds, adequate salaries for teachers, a 
seat for pupil, physical education and a 
wider use of school buildings. 
Mere agitation is harmful, 
especially to a system, 


every 


often ruinous, 
but friendly dis- 
cussion and constructive criticism and considera 


school] 


tion are not agitation and are not “politics,” 
recently said Charles S. Ward, President of the 
Kl Paso, Tex., school board, Hence, the El Paso 


schools are bound to profit by the interest taken 
in them recently by so many broad-minded pro 
gressive citizens. 

At Dartmouth, Mass., the parents have gone 
on a strike. They refused to send their children 
to the school, to which they had been 
ferred, owing to poor roads leading to it 

Seattle, Wash, The board has removed the 
administrative offices to the shop and warehouse 
building. 

Seattle, Wash. The school 
White three-fourth-ton 
used of the supply department. 
$2,496. 

E.S 
a RS 


trans 


board 
truck 
The 


has pur 
for the 
truck cost 


chased a 


Dreher, who served the city of Colum 
as Superintendent of Public Schools 
for twenty-three years, has been made Business 
Manager for the North 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Mr. Dreher Superintendent in 
Columbia, in 1918, going overseas later that year 
as an educational Director with the A. BE. F. He 
was stationed at Treves, Germany, where he had 


Carolina College for 


resigned as 


charge of all the Army Schools in that area 
For the school year of 1919-1920, he served as 
Principal of the Shanghai American School, 


Shanghai, China 

unusual record of 

tinents 
Mr 


of schools at 


Mr. Dreher thus has the very 
having taught on three con 
Fred W. Hein, formerly superintendent 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
appointed principal of the Mound Street School, 
Milwaukee 
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“HAAS” PLATE 700 
For small water service lines 
and minimum pressure 25 to 35 
lbs. at point of delivery. 











Superior Toilet Equindisill 


for Schools 


The operation of the flushing valves 
is controlled from the seat, thereby in- 
suring sanitary conditions in the toilet 
rooms, and the simplicity of their 
mechanism is the best evidence we can 
offer for continuously good service at 
1 minimum cost ot upkeep. 

Sold in complete combination for new 
work—Or less the bowl, being in this 
respect splendidly adapted for replace- 
ment of obsolete or worn out equip- 
ment without the necessity of sacrific- 


ing the bowls. 


Now used in many schools. 


Our literature tells in detail 
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“HAAS” 


Requires large piping 
1” minimum. 





of the many advantages 

















Wash and Bathg in Running Water 


With any Speakman Shower 
you can hold the water at 6 
gallons per minute-enough for 
a cleansing invigorating bath. 


The H-895 


shown in 
publicatic 


point. 

The H-S 
shown he 
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furnished 


Then the 


control is 


water wa 


SP any 
a74 ae showers. 








ling stops for the purpose of keep- 
ing the water flow at the economy 


the volume of water instantly. Also 


which can be set to allow the de- 
sired amount of water to pass. 


again and no one knows that the 
Of course, the 
saves water for it gives the desired 
shower temperature 
The experience of the Speakman 


Organization is at the service of 
School 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
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PLATE 200 


offered by 
“HAAS” LINE OF SCHOOL TOILETS—It is yours for the asking. 
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Mixometer Shower 
the October issue of this 
mn has lock shield control- 


52 Mixometer Shower 
re has an Anyforce Head 
»ws the bather to regulate 


with a hidden control 


shower face is screwed on 


there. 
Mixometer also 
instantly—no 


sted trying to get it right. 


Board interested in 


DELAWARE 
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| WHALE-BONE-ITE 
TOILET SEATS 
THEY DO NOT 
DETERIORATE 
FIRST COST 


LAST COST 





O—Nort Concaaeo Hwot 

C—NoTE MEAvY Covetins 

B—Ruws Linc nowse 

A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
‘Twis RUNS ACROSS SEAT 











CONSTRUCTION OF 
WHALE - BONE -ITE SEAT 





NO REFINISHING 


EVER NECESSARY 


Promotes Hygiene 


Sold By Plumbers 
and Jobbers 


If you cannot secure 
locally write Seat 
Department of 
makers. 
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If a Fire were Within a Few 


Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 


Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 
Write for complete information 
today. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee Cincinnati NEW YORK 
549 W. Washington St. Cleveland 227 Fulton St. 


Representative in all principal cities. 




















You Can Do It 


AND 


Do It Better 


WITH THE 










S TING -~TRANSLUCENT 





OUR NEW SHADE FOLDER IS 
NOW READY. WRITE FOR IT. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Our Self-Balancing Adjust- 
able fixtures are simple, Dur- 
able and Fool-Proof. 


we GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY : 
ie CHICAGO 

















The Schoolmaster who keeps in close 
touch with his teachers promotes esprit 
de corps. 





Select-O-Phone is an automatic telephone. 

Capacity—Flexible from four to fifty-five stations 

Special Features. 

Requires no operator. Gives a service of 24 hours. Secret conversation. 
Gives connection in 4 seconds. No cut-offs during conversations 
Conference of three or more on the same wire—all remaining at their post 
of duty. 

Executive control for special messages of the chief. 

No expensive cable. Simply a three-strand wire connecting a switchboard and 
telephones. 


Catalogue and specifications 


on request. 
| 5 ELE matic Inter- oe NE: 
Screw Machine Products Corp. Providence. R.1 "Vic e 
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School Boards and School House 
Architects should investigate and fa- 
miliarize themselves with the prac- 
tical possibilities of Weisteel Com- 
partments, (of rigid steel construc- 
tion), for toilet, shower and dress- 
ing rooms. A comparison with com- 
partments made of other materials 
such as slate or marble will show 
Weisteel Compartments to be less 
expensive, more sanitary, permanent 
and substantial. 























“EVERY DETAIL IS A FEATURE” 


WeE=TegL, 


Compartments 


All doors on Weisteel Compartments are equipped 


withaghe incomparable Lawson Universal Hinge. 
me 
* 





If you are not familiar with 
Weisteel Compartments and 
their super-construction, write us 
for booklet giving complete in- 
formation. 


6., ita i ka ansas 


Weisteel Compartments are being 
specified by many of the leading ar- 
chitects throughout the country and 
have been adopted as a standard by 


many municipalities. 


A Weisteel installation insures satis- 
factory service and provides perfect 


sanitation at a moderate initial cost. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 

Chicago, Ill., 455 Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen's Natl. Bank 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobson Bidg. 


Helena, Mont., Mr. Gaymond C. Grant. 

Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bidg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209/2. Main St. 

Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bidg. 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Nati. Bank. 
Greenville, 8. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bidg. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins Place. 
Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd.. 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Toledo, 0., Bullding Products Co., Summit & Sandusky Sts. 

Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank B dg. 

Rochester, N. Y., American Clay & ‘Cement Co., Insurance Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Rivas, Atlantic Natl. Bk 

Minneapolis, Minn., Houston Co., Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 
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A Study of Age Distribution and Progress. 

A valuable contribution to school statistics has 
recently been made by Supt. F. B. Cooper of 
Seattle, Wash., in a special report on the subject 
of age distribution and semester progress in the 
schools. The survey was conducted during the 
past year by the department of methods, of which 
Miss Elizabeth Clarahan is head. 

In the survey, the study made of children over- 
age and under-age, and of those making rapid 
progress and slow progress, brought out a sur- 
prising range in the age of elementary pupils in 
all grades, as also in their mental capacity and 
rate of progress. 

According to the survey workers, the most val 
uable result of the study is the scientific basis 
furnished for future grade supervision by reason 
of the data on hand for each building, grade and 
class. 











In the belief that cooperation between super 
vising staff, teachers and principals cannot be 
carried on without some basis for study and 
work, the survey was conducted with a four-fold 
purpose in mind: (1) To study the present clas 
sification of pupils and determine how to classify 
them to better advantage; (2) To find the indi 
vidual pupils who need careful consideration and 
plan to meet their needs; (3) To account for the 
progress or retardation made by pupils so far as 
possible, with the purpose of comparing gains 
and losses during school life; (4) To plan the 
work and visitation of the superintendent's staff 
so that it may become more helpful to the teach- 
ers and principals. 

With this aim in view the school history of 


32,000 pupils was covered and compilations were 
made which furnish a complete permanent re- 
cord for the child, the class, school and system. 
Graphic presentation of facts is contained in sup- 
plementary tables and charts showing gains and 
losses to the schools, causes of retardation and 
other important statistics. 

The facts collected will, it is believed, furnish 
a definite objective for all supervisory work and 
the basis for many follow-up studies such as: 
(1) A study of each class, its composition, prob- 
lems and possibilities; (2) A study of each school 
as a unit and as an integral part of the system; 
(3) A study of problems which stand out for the 
system as a whole; (4) A study of the methods of 
teaching in order to determine their effective 
ness; (5) A study of the best plan for super- 
vision. 

Most interesting data was obtained regarding 
a large group of “apparently gifted children”, 
who constitute 19.4 per cent of the school total 
surveyed. Of these, 9.2 per cent are not only In 
the number making rapid progress, but are also 
under-age. A large number of students are also 
found in the “slow-progress group”, which in- 
cludes 31.9 per cent of the total enrollment, 26 
per cent of these being over-age. The size of the 
group is partly attributable to the inclusion of 
foreign-born children. 

A source of gratification is the holding power 
of the schools. Whereas throughout the country 
the enrollment of the eighth grade averages only 
about one-half that of the first; in local schools, 
the figures show 14.5 per cent of the elementary 
enrollment in the first grade and 11.4 per cent In 
the eighth. 

Rate of progress is shown to vary greatly with- 
in the class, the school and the various buildings; 
causes of retardation as language difficulty, econ 
omic problems, health, irregular attendance, fre 
quent changes in residence, community condi 
tions, ineffective teaching, lack of adaptation in 
the course of study, administration of building 
and the entrance upon school work at too early 
an age. 


The findings have led to a number of recom- 
mendations relative to special tests, provision of 
smaller classes, segregation according to rate 
of progress, special adjustment, and other reme- 
dial measures. It is believed all of the improve- 
ments are now possible because the authorities 
have located and classified the varying types of 
children they are trying to serve. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

A department of vocational guidance has 
been established at Central Falls, R. I., by the 
school board. Mr. James L. Hanley has been 
appointed as director of the department. 

As vocational director, Mr. Hanley will en- 
deavor to discourage children in their desire to 
leave school, by showing them the value of more 
education. He will point out and describe the 
opportunities open to graduates from business, 
industrial and professional courses. He will im: 
part to them much practical information concern- 
ing various occupations, trades and professions 
and will attempt to create in these boys and girls, 
ideals of education, training, public service and 
citizenship. It will also be his work to outline 
practical courses for those to whom the regular 
high school course may not appeal. 


Highland Park, Mich. Four assembly rooms 
in the high school containing about four hun- 
dred students are at present teacherless, by rea- 
son of the fact that the students in these rooms 
are able to manage themselves and their affairs 
so satisfactorily that no assembly teacher is re- 
quired. An honor room alumni association is to 
be formed in the near future. 

The board of education of Duluth, Minn, has 
adopted a policy that where possible a grade prin- 
cipalship shall include from 25 to 30 teachers 
under one principal, and it was voted that in 
filling vacancies this policy should be the govern- 
ing one. 

Chicago, Ill. Under the organization plans 
of the new teachers’ council, provision has been 
made for three sections consisting of local, group, 
and general. The local will consist of teachers 
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Cleanliness and Light in 


Vitrolite—for table tops and 
counters in lunchroom or cafe- 
teria; for toilet partitions, wain- 
scoting and laboratory trim— 
is the inherently correct material 
for school use. 


It is glistening white—highly 
light reflecting, non-porous and 
non-absorbent and can be re- 
moved and replaced perfectly at 
any and all times. 


In the lunchroom a stroke of a 
damp cloth cleans its impervious 
surface between servings— 
cleanliness that protects health. 


Vitrolite is very widely 
used for toilet parti- 
tions, its self-locking, 
boltless, screwless 
framework being a 
leading feature. 


in a single school, the group of teachers In a 
number of neighboring schools, and the general 
of delegates from the several groups. 

The girl out of work but who does not care to 
return to school, because she is much older than 
those in the classes she will attend, will be pro- 
vided for in the public schools of Duluth this 
year. Arrangements have been completed by 
James A. Starkweather, assistant superintendent 
of schools, for afternoon classes specially for 
unemployed girls. 

Cincinnati, O. Five-cent car tickets for 
school children have been provided with the 
opening of the fall term. The tickets are sold at 
this price under the provision of a new law 
promoted by Supt. R. J. Condon and the board of 
education. Under the plan, a representative of 
the Traction Company visits the high schools 
once a month and sells tickets in strips of forty 
for $2. Elementary pupils must purchase their 
tickets in person at the office of the Traction 
Company. It is estimated that no less than six 
hundred elementary pupils use the street cars 
in going to school. 

~The state education department of Illinois 
has recently issued a report covering high schoo) 
statistics of the state for the year ending June 
30, 1920. The statistics include the number of 
high schools, enrollment and graduates; the at- 
tendance, courses offered, and number of teach- 
ers; the expenditures, and the high school prop- 
erty. 

There was a total enrollment of 127,821 stu- 
dents in the 838 high schools of the state, with 
16,837 graduates divided between 6,998 boys and 
9,839 girls. 

The total days of attendance in high schools 
amounted to 20,153,068 days and the average 
number of days school was in session amounted 
to 174. The average daily atetndance was 115,822 
and the average number of days attended by each 
student was 158. 

The total expenditures for high schools 
amounted to $16,848,603, the current expenses 
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amounting to $13,227,869 and the capital outlay 
expenses reaching $3,620,734. 

The value of high school buildings and equip- 
ment amounted to $45,621,066, with $38,585,586 
expended in sites and buildings and $7,035,480 in 
equipment for the same. 

New York, N. Y. The board of superin 
tendents has recommended that the position of 
director of commercial branches in high schools 
be established. The position has become neces 
sary due to the large number of students taking 
the commercial courses, and to the need of a 
director who shall keep in touch with business 
houses, note conditions and methods, call con 
ferences of teachers and report results of meet 
ings with business men. This director should 
also visit the classrooms, consult with the teach 
ers, suggest changes in subject matter and 
methods to make the training better adapted to 
the needs of business. 

On July first the State Department of Pub 
lic Instruction of Ohio was merged with a newly 
designated Department of Education. The new 
department besides undertaking the duties of its 
predecessors, has control of other fields. It will 
recommend standards as to preliminary educa- 
tion; determine the standing of professional 
schools; recommend methods of conducting ex 
aminations and of enforcing laws which the 
several boards must administer. 

The Indiana Parent-Teachers Association is 
urging simplicity in high school dress. “We 
have found that many girls have dropped their 
high school work simply because they felt they 
could not dress well enough to keep up with their 
classmates,” said President Orme. “What poor 
girl wants to continue in a classroom where she 
is surrounded by others elegantly dressed?” 

The Pan-Pacific Educational Conference has 
urged that the newspaper be used as a textbook 
in the schools because of its educational value 

The absentee teacher has become a nuisance 
in New York City. Superintendent Ettinger has 
now announced that none but unavoidable ab 


Wainscoting, toilet partitions— 
wherever Vitrolite is used — re- 
main as spotlessly clean and light 
reflecting after a lifetime of use 


as when installed, if washed with 
soap and water. 


Vitrolite is sold and installed by 
local representatives in every 
large city, trained and experi- 
enced in school equipment. 
Samples and full details of Vitro- 
lite school installations will be 
sent you upon request. 


The Vitrolite Company 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, III. 


School lunchrooms, 
where diet of students 
may be supervised, 
contribute muchto 
mental efficiency -es- 
pecially to alertness 
during the afternoon 
hours. 





Vitrolite is a pure white substance, far harder and 
stronger than marble, that will not stain 
used for wainscoting or toilet partitions 
it is set in an ELASTIC CEMENT 
which provides for expan- 
810m, contraction 


When 


and settling 


sences will be approved by the board of educa 
tion. 

The request of the tobacco growers of Con 
necticut to postpone the opening of the fall term 
of schools was denied by State Superintendent 
Grover C. Bowman. The growers desired the 
services of the children in harvesting tobacco 

“There are communities where an old gos 
sip can throw a shawl over head and start out 
on an afternoon and create disruption enough in 
a few hours” says the editor of the Palouse, 
Wash., Republic, “to wreck the work of a teacher 
who is so far above her that she is not fit to ti 
the teacher’s shoelaces. There is such a thing as 
a neighborhood making a failure of the school 

Intelligence Tests for School Children 

Pupils in the public schools of Newark, N. J., 
have recently been carefully graded according to 
intelligence tests. Three main groups have been 
provided for—supernormal, normal and subnor 
mal. About two per cent of the school popula 
tion have been found to be subnormal, and more 
than half of these are already segregated. It is 
planned to continue the process of segregation 
until all physical, mental and moral subnormals 
are removed from the regular classes. 

Under the pian, normal children have been 
divided into what are called 1’s, 2's and 3’s. The 
slowest pupils are not held to the same standards 
as the brighter children, but are rated on work 
adapted to them. The studies of the 1’s, or ex 
ceptionally bright children, and the 2’s, or 
medium bright, are graded according to the abil 
ities of the respective groups. 

Two classes of twenty children each have been 
formed for “borderline” cases, one of boys and 
one of girls, Most of these are dull, over-age 
children, who do not get along in their grades 
and are not interested in the work, but merely 
remain in school until the law allows them to 
leave. The school aims to interest these children 
by giving them more handwork than the ordinary 
class, and by making the work of a more ad 
vanced type 
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fal ted by Leading Authoriti 
A lbert Pick & Company Equipment 
POR EFFICIENCY, durability and economy Albert Pick & 
Company Equipment for Cafeteria and Kitchen sets the 
standard of the world. Quality is built into every piece. It is 
produced in our own factory with the most improved facilities 
and under the strictest supervision by experts. 
A Partial List of Albert 
Pick & Company School Our years of experience as leading specialists in this field enable 
Cafeterias : d | il bl d with th | : 
a us to meet and solve all problems connected with the planning 
Gridley Schoole, Erie, Pa. and installing of School Cafeterias. Let us advise with you to 
ee ee ee. ee insure a correct and economical installation. 
Shoe Fehr Mich Schet, Es 1 
Jacksonville High School, Jackson. vSeheol Cabstertet, sthteh ptibaes enaktemaiaal 
Junior High School, Rockford, II. approved installations of many types. 
208-224 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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National Steel Etnbes J sists ta P.ace ia Cyawydl Pa solic School near Philade elphia 


Low Cost, Light Weight Fireproof 
Floors For Schools 


LOORS must be fireproof if you would have your new 
school building safe. ‘There are three.or four ways of 
building incombustible floors. Examine carefully these dif- 
ferent methods and you will note that National Steel Joist con- 
struction shows speedier erection, conservation of materials, 
lighter dead weight and actual cash savings. 
Pamphlet giving comparative cost data on 
different methods will be mailed on request. 


THE NATIONAL . RESSED STEEL Co. 


@ NATIONAL 
SK STEEL JOISTS 
The Hero 
System 


designed and built for rural 
schools exclusively. 





It will withstand the rough 
usage given it and should last 
a life time. 


The Hero 
School 
Heater 


is not a stove—but a special 
type of heating plant which 
circulates warmed fresh air for 
the children to breathe and re- 
moves the foul air from the 
room. Complies with the State 
Laws. 





Write for booklet on heating and ventilating 


| HeroFurnaceCompany 


SYCAMORE, ILL. 





Main Entrance of Bancroft Hall 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


An installation of 100,000 square feet of T-M-B 
Flooring was made in the corridors and stairways of 
Bancroft Hall. The Academy administrators found it 
so durable, sanitary, quiet and comfortable that they 
subsequently selected it for a large installation in the 
Seamanship and Navigation Building. 


The Floor Covering with the Rubber-like Texture 


T-M-B Flooring is laid over new or old floors, bonding 
securely over the entire surface so that it cannot loosen, bulge, or 
crack. It isapplied without seams or joints, a feature which 
increases the sanitary value and betters its appearance. 

T-M-B Flooring is the ideal flooring for school floors. It af- 
fords most desirable class room conditions at a minimum cost. 


Write Department 5 for complete information 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





























An Investment 


Prevent overheated class 
rooms, increase the physical 
comfort of students, and elim- 
inate fuel waste with 


Golden Oak Portable Oven Winey —— 

No. 1582 Thermometer LDE STERS 
J AND 
ILDER HYGROMETERS 


They are an investment and 
yield a return in smaller coal 
bills. 





Domestic Science Classes should 
use Wilder Standard Cooking Ther- 
mometers as part of their class 
equipment. Send for booklet “Sally 
Sweet’s Own Recipes.” 


Leading School Supply Jobbers 
act as Distributors. 





Hygrometer 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO 
TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of Thermometers for All Purposes. 
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ness; 


every school. 


Shelving. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, Ill. 





DURAND STEEL 
aa |) 


Examine a Durand Steel Locker, 
strong, smooth-working hinges and handle, and the 
multiple locking device inside. 
entire absence, inside and out, of crannies to catch 
dirt, or projections to tear clothing. 
important this is in keeping lockers clean and sani- 


To protect the property of pupils from theft or 
thoughtless borrowing; to inspire care and neat- 
and to prevent the spread of colds and other 
contagion—Durand Steel Lockers 


We make also Steel Racks, Bins and 


Catalogues on request. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


and notice the 
Observe the almost 


Consider how 


are needed in 


1821 Park Row Building 
New York City 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PREVEN- 
TIVE MEDICINE. 

The present time offers an opportunity for phy- 
sicians to cooperate with school and health 
boards, for students will present themselves in 
varying conditions which call for some investi- 
gation, Where real or suspected disability exists 
the family doctor should welcome the suggestion 
of the school physician for study of any case 
among his clientele. 

Comparatively few families ask for medical in- 
spection at stated intervals and when a given 
case provides the opportunity, a diplomatic, 
courteous lecture on the necessity of professional 
oversight of children with a full explanation of 
the dangers often encountered and the great pos- 
sibility of resulting benefit will lay the founda- 
tion for the most effective type of preventive 
medicine. When people can be convinced that 
the greater importance lies in anticipating the 
dangers of disease and the adoption of methods 
which will help in the development of sturdy 
children, the dignity of medicine will be more 
generally recognized. 

The problems toncerning school children are 
twofold, affecting the individual child and also 
his associates, for an apparently healthy carrier 
may bring grave danger to groups of scholars. 
Every child with evidence of unhealthy mucous 
membranes should be submitted to the Schick 
test. Before very long all children will probably 
be obliged to have diphtheria susceptibility de- 
termined just as vaccination is now required. 
Where the procedure shall have been universally 
adopted the mortality of diphtheria will be very 


much reduced. Students of this problem confi- 
dently believe that the application of present day 
knowledge will do for diphtheria almost as much 
as vaccination has done for smallpox. 

We should all remember that staying home 
from school does not kill a child. Mingling with 
infected children has caused many deaths. Since 
school life is a necessary feature of civilization 
the public has a grave responsibility in eliminat- 
ing every known danger incident thereto, So 
far as the individual child is concerned, he should 
not be subjected to the strain of school life as 
long as he has a cough, abnormal temperature or 
any evidence of disease which can be remedied 
or is a source of danger to others. 

Cooperate with the school physician?—The 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S SIGHT. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Columbia University, 
who acts as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education for the National 
Education Association, has recently given some 
illuminating facts concerning the great need for 
care of the eyesight of school children. 

Dr. Wood declares that while we know from 
present examples, what marvelous development 
may occur through the motor sense, when vision 
and hearing are absent, still we appreciate the 
importance of the eyes. 

The consideration of the eyes, he declares, in- 
volves not only the question of the quantitative 
capacity of the human eye for receiving impres- 
sions but involves the vital problem of how 
accurate the information is which the mind, the 
brain, receives through the eye. 

The problem of conservation of vision, in the 
opinion of Dr. Wood, involves three aspects, 
namely, the eyes of the children, the character 
of the materials which they see with their eyes, 
and lastly, the conditions of light illumination 
under which they use their eyes. 

Dr. Wood pleads for hospitals, nurseries and 
dispensaries which will do their share with refer- 
ence to the care of children’s eyes. He pleads 


also that the teachers trained to make their 
simple tests, shall make their observations re- 
garding the way the pupils use their eyes. 

This gigantic task of conservation of children’s 
eyesight is being undertaken by an organization 
formed for this purpose, the Eyesight conserva- 
tion Council of America, with headquarters at 
New York City. The aim of the organization is 
to create a greater appreciation of the import- 
ance of eye care, 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

In July and August, the health service of New 
York Chapter of the American Red Cross, pro- 
vided a public health nurse to visit the homes 
of the children and to do followup work neces- 
sary for the removal of physical defects. The 
Department of Health, through the division of 
child hygiene, provided a physician for each 
district, who was on duty every morning making 
physical examinations of every pre-school child. 
Next the child was given a thorough mental 
test and this was followed by dental tests so that 
about 1,200 children were completely examined 
through the efforts of cooperating agencies. 

It is pointed out that the health conditions of 
numbers of these children have been improved 
as a result of the advance work of the Depart- 
ment of Health and the effective followup by the 
Red Cross Health Center. 

The pre-school demonstration began its activ- 
ities with a health committee of the Civie Club, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ira S. Wile, which 
later cooperated with the City Health Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department 
of Education, Red Cross Health Service and 
others, cooperating in the work. The depart- 
ment of education was successful in bringing 
over 1,000 children of preschool age to the 
school centers which were established in eight 
schools. 

—New Orleans, La. With the opening of the 
schools in September, the health work has been 
greatly improved. Five additional nurses have 
been added to the department of hygiene, an 
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the things they must learn 
notonous word descriptions. 
teachers. Use the DeVry 


Portable 
the university. 


(weighs but 20 Ibs.) 
to any 


fessional theatres. 


up to 80 ft. 


Write today 


The De Vry 








Arouse the enthusiasm of the “kiddies” in assimilating 
relieve them of long, mo 
Lighten the burdens of our 


Machine to show the countless educational films available 
Subjects for use in every class from the kindergarten to 
Che DeVry is self-contained, portable 


electric light socket. 
bright and clear—jus 


Takes standard size film and throws a 
picture any size up to 9x12 ft. any distance 


1286 Marianna St. 


A The ZENITH 


Motion 


COMBINES 





SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
PERFECT 
PROJECTION 
AND 

| PORTABILITY 


WEIGHT 
FIFTY POUNDS 








| 
| 
Motion Picture 


and can be attached 
Pictures 
t like the best pro 
in the World! 


for catalog 


Corporation 
Chicago, Ill. 



















Kach part and every machine is honestly built and 
fully guaranteed. 


The “ZENITH” meets every Projector requirement 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, MENTIONING THIS MAGAZINE, TO 


SAFETY PROJECTOR CO. 


Thru rearrangements there are a few cood territories now onen for distributors. 


Picture Projector 


USES STANDARD 
WIDTH FILM 
MAZDA LAMP 
EQUIPMENT 

AND 

UNIVERSAL 
MOTOR 


MODERATELY 
PRICED 


310-312 WEST 2 ST. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








oculist has been employed and an additional 
medical inspector has been appointed to investi 
gate all contagious diseases, and to vaccinate 
school children in the schools. Scales for the 
weighing and measuring of children in the 
schools have been placed in every white school 
In addition, all pupils from the kindergarten 
through the fifth grade were given a complete 
physical examination and nurses cared for pupils 
with physical defects which called for correc 
tion, 

—Detroit, Mich, The surveys of last spring 
have disclosed that 10,000 school children of the 
city are more than fifteen per cent below aver 
age weight. The city council has appropriated 
$20,000 the expenditure of which has been en 
trusted to the department of health. 

It is planned to have all pupils weighed and 
measured and those who are under weight will 
be given a complete physical examination by the 
medical inspector. Children who are free from 
impairing defects which might be responsible 
for the underweight will be eligible for nutrition 
classes to be formed in each school. Those who 
possess the more severe impairing defects will 
be advised of their condition and urged to have 
defects corrected. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Health has 
made plans for carrying through a systematic 
medical inspection of pupils. In nearly 900 dis 
tricts of the fourth class, physicians examined 
the pupils. In the districts of the higher classes, 
including the cities and larger boroughs, loca) 
officials directed the work. . 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has authorized the employment of an assistant 
supervisor whose duty it will be to have active 
charge of pupils who are retarded in school 
work because of physical defects. 

Dr, Espie has been appointed school dentist 
on half-time for the board of education at Kala 
mazoo, Mich. The appointment covers five days’ 
work each week and carries a salary of $1,600 

That there be a minimum of one nurse for 
every 2,000 elementary school children is the 


recommendation of the superintendent of Duluth 
schools which has been adopted by the Duluth 
board of education, One nurse has been desig 
nated as head nurse and she supervises the open 
air rooms, under the department of health of 
the public schools. 

New Haven, Conn. The city health board has 
made extensive plans for the improvement of 
the health of school children. Under the new 
plan, the duties of the physicians will be to 
make physical examinations of all children at- 
tending school for the first time, to vaccinate all 
children who cannot afford to have it done by 
the family physician, to examine pupils referred 
by the teacher or nurse, to give first aid to the 
injured, and to examine pupils suspected of hav 
ing a contagious disease. 

The duties of the nurses will be confined to 
the classroom and the home. The nurses will 
make inspections of the classrooms every two 
months, give treatment prescribed by the phy 
sicians to those who cannot pay for medical 
attention, discover physical defects and ailing 
pupils, give talks and lectures on hygiene, and 
teach the mothers about the hygienic care of 
the children and cleanliness of the home. 

Westfield, Mass. Active work toward the 
elimination of malnutrition has been begun with 
the weighing of pupils in the schools. Pupils 
who are found to be underweight will be given 
special attention. 

Plans have been made by the Pennsylvania 
health department to carry into operation a sys 
tematic method of medical inspections. In near- 
ly 900 districts of the fourth class, physicians 


examine the pupils, while in the districts of the 


higher classes, local officials direct the work. 
East Hartford, Conn. The physical examina 
tions of school children have been continued this 
fall by the physicians appointed to do the work 
In all about 3,000 children will have been ex 
amined by the time cold weather arrives. The 
examinations include height, weight, sight, hear 
ing, adenoids, condition of tonsils, throat condi 
tions, defective teeth, scalp, skin, chest, heart, 


lungs, malnutrition and general health condi 
tions. Card records of findings are being pre 
pared for each school and reports of defects are 
sent to the. homes. 

Bangor, Me. An open air school has been 
opened at the Hamlin School with an enroll 
ment of 25 pupils. 

Upton, Mass. A school nurse will be em 
ployed for definite hours of work while the 
schools are in session. The expense of the nurse 
will be shared by the schools and the Upton 
District Nurse Association. 

New Britain, Conn. A committee has been 
appointed to cooperate with the local dental as 
sociation in the proposed establishment of a 
dental clinic. The plan calls for a hygienist and 
part-time dentist to work in the schools. A 
portable dental equipment will be used in travel 
ing from one building to another. 

New York, N, Y. The public schools are 
rendering special service to children with weak 
ened eyesight through the medium of 29 “sight 
conservation” classes. The children’s eyes are 
tested regularly and the classwork is adapted to 
their condition. The class at Public School 17 
under the supervision of Dr. M. B. Beals of the 
health department, is divided into two groups, 
younger grade pupils and older pupils. All the 
children are provided with glasses and attend 
the regular lessons in arithmetic, geography, 
spelling, history, composition, penmanship and 
drawing. 

The books used by the pupils are written in 
large letters half an inch high. The task of the 
teacher is to write or print the English com 
positions in prose or poetry, which the children 
learn and endeavor to copy. The latest novelty 
in construction work to teach home-making is 
building log houses in order to show how they 
should be properly furnished. The exteriors are 
made of wooden boxes and the furniture from 
pasteboard. 

The sight conservation pupils have twice as 
much physical training as normal pupils. They 
attend the regular instruction and are given 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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The Sixth Sense 


Knowledge is ordinarily 
the add 
greater knowledge is acquired. 





6 pt a 
Aap sparurns 


acquired through 


five senses — another sense and 


Seeing things 
too small for the naked eye to visualize is 
supersight, the 
Give the students this sixth sense 


or equivalent of a 
sense. 


letting them look at 


by 


microscopic objects 


through the accurately ground lenses of a 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPE 


Microscopes for schools, colleges, laboratories 





Model FS 2 with two whatever your microscopical need, Bausch 
objectives in revolving : 
nosepiece—- $64.00 & Lomb can fill it. 
411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 


Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic 
Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Re- 
flectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


sixth | 
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SPENCER 


MICROSCOPE 
No. 


with side-fine adjustment 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


It is distinctive in that it has a 
side-fine adjustment which is 
not only fool-proof, but will not 
show lost motion because there 
are 34 threads of the 
gaged at all times, 
but one, as in other makes. It 
is equipped with the best grade 


screw en 


instead of 


Spencer Optics, well and favor 
ably known for over 
the of Charles A 
Spencer, pioneer 


75 years, 
since days 


the micro 





scope lens maker of America 
MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 
CATALOG SENT t m/m objective, double nose- 
ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPENCER 

















If 


psychologists agree that we can have abso- 


lutely no idea without sense experience— 
and— 
If it be proven that 80‘. to 90% of all experi- 


ence must come through the eye 


Then 


seeing must be the basic principle in educa- 


tion. 


give your pupils opportunity to see and hence 


Therefor 


form correct concepts. 


The Keystone System for Visual Education—600 stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides—gives this opportunity. 


Let us tell you more about it. Write us today. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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The Keystone View Company has purchased the 
stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Under- 


wood & Underwood. 
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UNIVER SAL VISUAL INSTRUCTION DISPLAYOR 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A Practical and Economical Device for Displaying to Students in 
Class Rooms 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Such as: 


Pictures, Maps, Charts, Specimens, Samples and Other Demonstrating Subject-Matter. 


Patented September 18, 1917 





Universal Visual Instruction Displayor with 
pictures and specimens. Sheets swing wide 


¢ 
Complete sheets 
open 
action of the leaves of a book and are visible from 
. 
' 


containing 
similar to the 
every part of the classroom. 


Every Educator Is Intensely Interested In Visual Education 


Students Must Have Visual Aids if 
They Are To Understand and 
Remember. 


The Universal Visual Instruction Dis- 
playor Economically Provides the Prac- 
tical Means of Visual Instruction. 





Slides 


Showing Bracket, 


Complete Displayor Arms and Metal 
Without Sheets. Displayor $5.00. 


On a bracket only 8 inches long, there is hung over 85 square feet of 
display space. Sheets open to a wide angle, so that they can be seen 
from any point of classroom, 

Send for Circular No. 1206. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION ) 


133 West 23rd St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Price Complete 


1 | 
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The 
Welch 
Policy 
Purpose 
and 
Product 


1516 Orleans Street, 











A SIGN OF QUALITY 








QUALITY 


SERVICE 


Apparatus and School Supplies. 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





A MARK OF SERVICE 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific 


OUR POLICY 


recognizes the law of progress to 


build on a foundation of practical 


service to human necessity. 


OUR PURPOSE 
is to manufacture the best so that the 
WELCH 


that which 


name will be synonymous 


with is recognized as a 


standard of quality and value. 


OUR PRODUCT 


is built for continuous and hard serv- 
ice. Designed to meet the needs of the 
modern school demands. Guaranteed 
to reach you in perfect condition and 
to meet the approval of your own per- 


sonal inspection. 


CATALOGS 


of Apparatus and Supplies for all 


School 
needs sent to School men upon request. 


Science Laboratories and all 

















(Concluded from Page %6) 


special instruction an hour each day Folk dance 


ing lessons which are given once or twice a 
week are exceedingly interesting to watch 

At public School 6, there are two classes and 
a third is about to be added. All pupils attend 
the normal classes for a part of the time and 
then receive special instruction. As soon as 
their eyesight is restored, they are put back on 


full time in regular classes. 
The manual work for the 

basket making, knitting, crocheting 

cane seating. 


classes includes 
, Weaving and 
Bead chains and bags are made of 
self-constructed beads of colored paper The 
conservation classes are in charge of Miss Kath 
erine D. Blake who is enthusiastic over the work 
and gives it her personal attention 
More than sixty per cent of 
school children suffer from foot 
ing to statistics recently gathered 


New 
defects, 


York's 
accord 
Of this num 
ber, ninety per cent can be cured, if 
time, declares M. J. Lewi, president of the Foot 
Clinies of New York. 

School Luncheons on a Large Scale. 

In compaigning against the malnutrition of 
pupils the board of education of New York City 
is serving luncheons at cost in 
Twenty-three more 
the service. 


treated in 


33 schools 


added to 


schools are to be 

The food is prepared in a central kitchen and 
transported by motor 
tainers to the several schools. All food is bought 
at wholesale The menu is subject to 
changes. The children help themselves to food 


busses in thermos con 


prices. 


which is served in plates and saucers and pay 
the bill in accordance with cafeteria method 
Here is the menu for one week 

Monday— Buttered roll, 3c: stewed corn, 3c; 
Stewed prunes, 3c 

Tuesday—Cream of bean soup, cottage cheese 
and peanut sandwich, beets, hot rice with fruit 
sauce 

Wednesday—Vegetable soup, 3c; baked beans 


4c; bread and butter sandwich, 3c; 
starch with chocolate 
Thursday—Lima 


Vanilla corn 
sauce, 3c 
beans and 


tomato soup, 3c; 


butter roll, 3c; baked salmon, 3c; 


oc. 
Friday 
wich, 3c; 


Cream of pea soup, 3c; salmon sand 
apple sauce with oatmeal cookie, 3c 
Also on each daily menu are the following: 
Two unsweetened crackers, 1c; one 
cracker, 1c; one bar plain chocolate, lec, 

cup milk (one-half quart), lc. 
The four service 
money, but don’t 


sweel 
and one 


women in charge take the 
handle food. The helpers 
are selected from the older class of pupils, a differ- 
ent set for each week, according to class 
and behavior standard. The latter is considered 
among the pupils as an honor mark. 


SAFEGUARDING CHILD WORKERS. 

How one state in the Union has developed 
unique methods of protecting her young wage- 
earners is told rather completely in a recent re 
port of the United States Labor Department 
through the Children’s Bureau. The report which 
is the fourth of a series dealing with the ad- 
ministration of child-labor laws, is an improve- 
ment over previous reports which merely sum- 
marized methods of administration in some of 
the states like Connecticut, Maryland and New 
York. 

In Wisconsin, it is pointed out, the state in 
dustrial commission has control over both the 
issuance of employment certificates and the in- 
spection of industrial establishments. It has 
general supervision over the officers granting 
working permits and also has sole authority to 
appoint these officers. The centralized authority 
is strengthened by the commission’s power to 
interpret legislation through its rules and regu 
lations which are legally binding. The commis- 
sion’s work of protecting children from illegal 
employment is made more effective by its power 
to bring civil action, instead of only criminal, 
for nearly all child-labor violations. 

Children between 14 and 17 years of age must 
secure permits before they can enter industrial 
employment and be afforded special protection in 
their work. This is a higher age than that pre- 
vailing in most states The apprentice ‘awe, 


che 


their 


rice pudding, 


requiring in connection with shop experience a 
certain amount of formal instruction, together 
with the vocational school system, giving Wis- 
consin a unique opportunity for leadership in 
the vocational training movement, 

In spite of its many advantages, it is pointed 
out that the Wisconsin law has several weak 
points, one of these being the lack of physical 
examinations of children entering the industry. 
The possibility of a child’s working without a 
permit is reduced by an exceptional provision 
of the workmen’s compensation law. If a child 
is injured while working without a permit, or 
in a prohibited occupation, the employer must 
pay three times the compensation ordinarily re- 
quired and he cannot protect himself. It is 
expected that the number of employed children 
will be decreased still further through the opera- 
tion of laws passed at the 1921 session of the 
state legislature. 


SCHOOLHOUSE FIRE PREVENTION. 

T. Alfred Fleming of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters delivered an address recently 
before the National Safety Congress on the sub- 
ject of “Fire Prevention.” After demonstrating 
the fact that fires are due, as a rule, to common 
negligence in 


construction and in the careless 
use of inflammable materials, he said: 
“Similar negligence is shown in the care, 


maintenance and construction of our schools. A 
very small percentage of the members of our 
present boards of education have assumed more 
than the financial burden of school activites 
while they are equally responsible for the moral 
and physical safety of each child under their 
care. There is a very great disregard of proper- 
ly established rules in the construction of new 
buildings and the remodeling of old structures. 

“It has been found by experts, that over ninety 
per cent of the school buildings are more un- 
safe either structurally or in maintenance than 
the Collinwood school when it burned causing the 
death of 173 children and three teachers. Over 
five schools burn in the United States for each 
day of the year. Trifles due to carelessness or 
through thoughtlessness are the causes of the 


largest percentage of fire casualties and con- 
flagrations.”’ 
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What Constitutes Good Laboratory Equipment 
ti SENT) 


CHAPTER Iil. 
FINISH. 
Have you read Chapters I and II? 


The word “finish,” with which this chapter is headed, is used with a broader 
meaning than merely that of the coat of varnish or plating of nickel used on the 
outside of apparatus. It includes these but it is used to include also all of the fea- 
tures which, taken together, determine the impression made upon the eye by the fin- 
ished piece. In its meaning are included such features as color effects, harmony of 
appearance and use, choice of materials, workmanship, shape of parts, and elegance 
ef design. 

The psychological effect of the use of good laboratory apparatus upon both 
teacher and pupil deserves careful consideration when the question of equipment is 
being discussed. A true science teacher has the same feeling for good apparatus that 
an engineer has for his machinery, an art lover for good paintings, and a fancier 
of animals for thoroughbred horses. He derives the same thrill from unpacking a 
new shipment of apparatus that the small boy receives from emptying his Christ- 
mas stocking. He feels the pride of ownership in its possession, enjoys cleaning 
and polishing it, keeps it in good working condition and promptly returns it to its 
allotted place for safe keeping. The examination of the condition of his laboratory 
apparatus might well become one of the tests used in the selection of a new science 
teacher by boards of education. 

If a science teacher possessing such instinct is given the privilege of purchas- 
ing the kind of equipment which stimulates his pride and creates respect for itself, 
he will impart this pride and respect to his pupils, who will, as a result, not only 
take greater care of the apparatus while using it, but will secure better results 
from its use, thereby increasing their respect and liking for the science itself and 
hence developing in them an ambition to master its intricacies. 

Respect for the tools with which he works and confidence in the accuracy of 
their measurements may certainly be considered fundamental in the training for 
any occupation or profession. 

It is such facts as these which have led to the demand on the part of the science 
teacher for “finish” in apparatus, a demand sometimes overcome by a seeming ne- 
cessity for economy on the part of school administrators and boards of education, 
who are not familiar with or who do not attach due importance to such considera- 
tions. A coat of shellac on a soft pine board may seem sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements for the base or back for a high school apparatus, but the effect upon 
the students who use the same piece several years later after it has become soiled, 
worn, dented and warped, will be quite different from that produced by the use of 
a polished, hand-rubbed, kiln dried, mahogany finished hardwood piece whose ap- 
pearance, like that of good furniture, may be kept almost like new with small 


(() 


CHiersd-0544 


effort. The care with which microscopes are used by students may be due as 
much to their beautifully polished, japanned and lacquered finish, as to the accuracy 
of their optical systems. When it is recalled to mind that a piece of apparatus 
carefully made and well finished should last at least twenty years, and retain the 
respect of both teachers and students throughout its entire life, does the ability to 
save a few dollars on the purchase price seem so important a factor? 

An electrical instrament wound with white, cotton-covered copper wire and 
mounted on a roughly finished board may operate just as well, but compare the 
care with which it is handled by the student with that accorded to a nicely finished 
piece wound with bright green silk covered or enamelled wire and mounted on a 
polished mahogany base with nickeled fittings. 

Hand the student a crudely made metal piece painted black, such as an inertia 
ball, and see how he handles it. Then try him on a nicely made, polished nickeled 
piece, such as a vernier caliper, carefully kept in a leather case or paper box, 
and notice the difference. He may drive nails with the one, but you need not fear 
for the other. 

Lay out duplicate pieces of apparatus on the laboratory tables and notice the 
quickness with which the newest, brightest and best looking ones are seized by the 
students. Show your students a beautifully designed, handsomely finished, delicately 
made piece, such as a voltmeter, tell them how finely it measures, and how ex- 
pensive it is, and see with what respect they treat it when it is placed in their 
hands. 

A coil of wire with a broom straw for a pointer, hung between the poles of a 
rough magnet, may serve for a galvanometer IF NOTHING BETTER IS AVAIL- 
ABLE, but the student will attack a Wheatstone bridge experiment with a different 
spirit, if supplied with a galvanometer which LOOKS at least like a scientific in- 
strument. 

These illustrations are a few of many which might be used to emphasize the 
effect of “finish”’ on users of scientific apparatus. If they are kept in mind when 
apparatus is purchased, the mistake will not be made of sacrificing the respect and 
care of both teacher and student in favor of an apparent saving of a few dollars 
which soon disappears in the face of prematurely necessary repairs and replace- 
ments. When “just as good” apparatus is offered at a lower price, then it is 
time to inquire into those features which constitute ‘“‘finish.”’ 

Laboratory apparatus constitutes part of the permanent equipment of the 
school plan, and the satisfaction derived from the use of good apparatus will per- 
sist long after the price is forgotten. 
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—Women teachers are approximately four and 
one-half times as many as men teachers in the 
state of Ohio, About one-sixth of all the teach- 
ers in the state are high school teachers. There 
are more than three times as many high school 
teachers now over the number twenty years ago. 


—The teachers of Adams, North Adams, 
Williamstown, Clarksburg, Savoy, and Florida 


withdrew from the Berkshire County, Mass., 
teachers’ Association shortly after the meeting 
last year. These teachers held their first annual 
convention in North Adams, Friday, September 
23rd, with Dr. A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of 
Education of Connecticut, and Dr, Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts as 


speakers. 

The officers elected are: President, Burr J. 
Merriam, North Adams, Mass.; Vice-President, 
Miss Margaret Tumpane, Adams, Mass.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Grace A. Griffin, North 
Adams. 


—Withdrawal from the Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations of New York City was decided upon 
by the Interborough Association of Women 
Teachers. The latter organization believes that 
it can serve the interests of its members best by 
being independent of the former body. 

—New Haven, Conn., reports that teachers are 
plentiful in that city. Teachers who have for 

‘ the past two years been in other occupations are 
returning to teaching. 

‘Plymouth, Conn., gives $50 to each teacher 
from the town who attends a summer school, 
provided her work is approved by the director 

—Lyndhurst, N. J. The school board has ruled 


that teachers shall not wear silk or satin dresses. 
Extreme shortness in skirt lengths is also pro- 
hibited. The ban on expensive materials was 
made necessary because of its possible influence 
on pupils. 

The school board of Saanich, B. C., has asked 
the B. C. legislature to pass a law giving the 
department of education power to suspend a 
teacher who breaks a contract to teach. The 
board has been faced with the problem of teach- 
ers accepting positions on city teaching staffs 
while still members of the Sannich staff. 

Lexington, Mass. The board is faced with 
the problem of finding a suitable boarding place 
for the teaching staff. It appears that there are 
not enough suitable places where teachers may 
board at reasonable cost, 

Cranston, R, I. The question whether mar- 
ried women shall be allowed to teach in the pub- 
lic schools has been the subject of discussion by 
the school board. It is pointed out that there 
are as many married women in the schools as 
single. 

About three hundred school teachers are be- 
ing retired in Ohio this year. Some of the 
teachers are in their seventies and have taught 
fifty or more years. The pensions are on the 
basis of one-half the average salary for the last 
ten years and the payments are in monthly in- 
stallments. 

Milwaukee, Wis, City attorney C. W. Babcock 
has ruled that the board of education has author- 
ity to extend the leave of absence of teachers 
for cause. Such extension does not preclude a 
teacher from her pension rights, except the time 
for which leave of absence was granted, which is 
not counted to fill out the required period. 

Lake Forest, Ill. The school board has 
barred married women from teaching positions 
in the schools 


SUPT. THOMPSON PASSES. 
Frank V. Thompson, superintendent of the 


schools of Boston for the past three years, died 
suddenly at his home in Brighton District on 


October 24th, a victim of 
Thompson was 47 years old. 

Frank Thompson was born in Batesville, Ark., 
July 28, 1874. He was graduated from St. 
Joseph’s High School, Manchester, N. H., in 
1891 and from St. Anselm’s College, Manches- 
ter, in 1895. 

Soon after his graduation from college, Mr. 
Thompson became principal of one of the gram- 
mar schools in North Walpole, N. H. Later he 
became an instructor in the high school at Law- 
rence, and followed this with a few years as 
principal of a grammar school in the same city. 

In 1901 Mr. Thompson came to Boston to 
accept a junior mastership in the South Boston 
High School, remaining until 1906, when he was 
promoted to the headmastership of the High 
School of Commerce, where he served until 
1910. At this time he was elected assistant 
superintendent of schools, specializing in tech- 
nical training. 

In 1918 Mr. Thompson was elected superintend- 
ent of the Boston school system, succeeding F. 
B. Dyer who had resigned. His election ended 
a long drawnout deadlock over the determina- 
tion to elect a Bostonian to the position. 

Since his election, Mr. Thompson has done 
wonderful work in the unification and upbuild- 
ing of the school system. He has been untiring 
in his efforts to improve the schools and his un- 
failing justice has been an inspiration to his co- 
workers. 

Mr. Thompson had high ideals and he gave 
practical expression to it in the policies of the 
administration he attempted to carry out. Dur- 
ing the three years of his incumbency he had 
grown in the esteem and affections of the teach- 
ers and the school officials and his death carries 
a feeling of personal loss to many of the teach- 
ing and supervisory staffs. In his untimely 
death the city of Boston loses an educator who 
was an untiring worker for the betterment of 
the school system. 

Mr. Thompson is survived by a wife and three 


peritonitis. Mr. 


children. 
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SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS ul Use this Electric Heater 
_ | in YourLaboratory | 
2 A complete stock of High Grade Equip- = = , bi = 
= ment insures prompt delivery, quality = = As an all purpose electric heater, 
= and satisfaction guaranteed. |G the Universal, illustrated above, 
= = = meets the most exacting require- 
2 Bié ments. 
E = = It can be used as a hot plate or for 
= sie heating flasks or test tubes. 
= 2 = As a flask heater it supplants the 
= = = usual tripod or support and burn- 
= =| 8 er. Test tubes are heated by plac- 
= s |e ing them in the perforated cylin- 
= a der which fits into the center of 
3 2\s the heater between the coils. 
2 = = To transform the heater into a hot 
= = = plate, simply remove the conical 
= MODEL GAS ENGINE Es = « top and replace it with the metal 
= eile disc which fits over the opening. 
= =ié The Universal is sturdily built 
= |e hroughout. is 
a Send tor Geienes Catated 10-2 = = throughout It is mounted on a 
= =| és solid base which can be screwed 
= =\|s to the table. 
Z E.U).A.ROUJLES CO. e|§ 
3 ‘MANUFACTURERS: Fie SCHAAR & CO. 
2 SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. | é 556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
= 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. = = 
= CHICAGO, ILL. | = CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
ae MIMI tit ( ( i (ns TMI IT Tr 
Mr. — a HS 





‘a ae ee LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
hes- gant arrangements E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Mr. tine us submit plans Oldest and largest producers of Hi h G d L b F . 

wry ct plans | MANUAL TRAINING COOKING igh Grade Laboratory Furniture 
= fe showing modern ar- SEWING DRAWING ART 

aw- rangements of | SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography 
—e standard _ furniture Uiciines (italia waite Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 
city. 


to meet your condi- 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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— NO CHARGE 
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done = = 
yuild- = = 
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oa = = STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
is co- = 5 

= = Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 

aes = = built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
) e = = . ‘ 

Duss = = worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
e had = 5 of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
veach- = = Canada, and Porto Rico. 
arries = = 
teach- 5 Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 11. 
imely = = 
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Ay Leonard Peterson O., Inc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 3 Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 
three 


1222-1234 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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WILSON. 


Standard for Forty-five Years 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


SECTIONFOLD 


**One Room into Many — Many into One” 


Economical in conserving space tage of a permanent wall when 
and the first cost is practically the open. Made to harmonize perfectly 
last. The J.G. Wilson Corporation — with interior decoration— panelled 
has reduced prices consistent with with single or double face black 
its policy of 45 years that “Each board slate and fitted with chalk 
Wilson customer must receive  troughsif desired. For easy and in- 
Quality, Service and Courtesy”. stant subdivision of large school 


rooms, Wilson Folding Partitions 


Wilson Folding Partitions are easy 
are standard. 


to operate, simple, durable; occupy 


minimum space; have every advan- Write for Circular: 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK Offices in Principal Cities 








Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 





























Manual Training Bench 
No. 271 


When in the market for Man- 
ual Training Benches, Do- 
mestie Science Tables, Sew- 
ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 
Vises, Hand Screws, etce., 
write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 














LOCKERS 














The “Door Cannot Strike The 
cAdjoining Locker 

LYON Locker Doors cannot be pushed 

back so they will damage the adjoining 

locker. This is one of the many features 

that make Lyon lockers the lockers that 

last—because they withstand abuse. 


Bulletin 204 describes these features in detail. 
Know about them before buying lockers. 








aon Metallic Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Ill. 


BOSTON 


j DETROIT 
b> Ge \ee) 


WO Bwelaya 
CINCINNATI 
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THE MOST 


Fully Guaranteed 


MORRISON, 


MT TT TL 


| Zeachers Salaries | 


Vidi 
{|i 


a 
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Mt. Vernon Schedule. 

Under a new salary schedule which went into 
effect September, 1921, elementary teachers of the 
first six grades in Mt, Vernon, N. Y., will begin 
their probationary term on a salary of $1,300, and 
will receive an annual increment of at least $150. 
This increase continues until the regular maxi 
mum salary of $2,500 is reached. Special teach 
ers and teachers of the seventh and eighth grades 
will have the $150 annual increase, their mini- 
mum salary being $1,500 and the 
$2,700. 

Increases beyond the regular maximum may be 
made upon the recommendation in favor of the 
individual teacher, based upon the recognized 
superior value to the schools of the service of the 
teacher concerned. This basis of judgment is 
the one at present used for judging the quality 
of teaching service, namely, school housekeeping, 
control of class, spirit of class, teaching ability, 
professional and social spirit, personal equipment, 
and general estimate. 

High-school teachers will begin their proba 
tion service at $1,500, and will receive the annual 
increment of not less than $150 until they reach 
the regular maximum of $3,300 

Elementary principals will be paid according 
to the number of classes supervised by them. 
Principals in charge of schools of seventeen or 
more Classes are placed in class A, and receive 
a minimum salary of $2,000 and a maximum of 
$4,000. Principals in charge of eight to sixteen 
classes are placed in class B, and receive a mini- 
mum salary of $1,500 and a maximum of $2,500. 
Principals who have had fifteen or more years 


maximum 
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The Jewel Sanitary School Desk 


SATISFACTORY FOR GENERAL USE 





The Desk Without a Weak Point 


Illustrated Catalog and Price List on Request 


Columbia School Equipment Works 


ILLINOIS 
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516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
113-128 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
737-748 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Heywood Wakefield 


| Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 


Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


‘tH d 
| eywood - 
PLONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for 





Pt 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PTT POE LLLP LEE LLL LLU Be LLL 


Patented July 4, 


1916 
July 15, 1919 
Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


Wakefield Company 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 





the Room 


2658 Arlington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
6th and O'Fallon Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1310 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Rest 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 
244-254 S. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATT LL 





of continuous service in the schools at the time 


of adoption of the schedule, will be consideded 
as Class A. 
Elementary and high-school principals and 


supervisors will receive an annual increment of 
at least $200. The regular maximum for the 
best paid high-school principal will be $5,000. 
Increases beyond the regular maximum are, as 
in the case of elementary teachers, entirely in 
dividual, 


TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

“I venture to say that 10,000 former teachers 
from schools in Chicago, Cook County and else- 
where are now employed in business fields,” said 


Superintendent Tobin of Cook County, Il 
“Many will return to teaching, many have re 
turned. Business jobs have become less attrac 
tive. Teaching jobs are being well paid.” 


Teachers generally come into any community 
pretty highly recommended as to manners, 
morals and mental equipment, says the Burling- 
ton, Vt., News, and the society which welcomes 
them, makes them feel at home, shares its home 
life and its social life with them, will generally 
find itself the beneficiary. 

For the first time in four years the slate of 
New Hampshire is supplied with a full quota of 
competent teachers, according to a 
made by Miss Harriet L. 
missioner of Education. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has 
established a legal advisory committee through 
which teachers requiring legal 
vate matters may be served. 


statement 
Huntress, Deputy Com- 


counsel in pri 
A number of teach- 


ers have become involved in rent cases, hence 
require legal aid. 
The editor of the Manchester, N. H., Union 


says: “If it is desirable to go back to intellect- 
ual impoverishment through incapability in the 
teaching staff it is desirable also to cut into the 
teachers’ pay. Let the supply of teachers be 
large enough to make possible the choosing of 
those of better teaching quality.” 

The Teachers’ Federation of Anderson, Ind, 


unanimously that it will oppose 
proposed salary reduction for next year. 
teachers in New York City 
be appointed just as day-school 
teachers are for a probationary period of three 
years, and then, if their work is satisfactoy, 
they will receive a permanent license. Formerly, 
a new eligible list was made at the beginning of 
each term, and teachers were apopinted for that 
term only. Teachers will be paid as before on a 
per diem basis. 

Home products are evidently favored in 
Evansville, Ind., where the entire graduating 
class of 1921 at Evansville College, has been en- 
gaged as teachers in the city schools. This is 
the first class to be graduated from the depart 
ment of education of this institution, 

Dismissal from the high schools of ail teach- 
ers who have not a college degree is expected in 
South Dakota, where a law has been passed re- 
quiring teachers to be college graduates. 

The 27 high schools of New York City be- 
gan the fall term in September with an enroll- 
ment of 80,881 students, according to a report 
of Clarence E. Meleney, associate superinterd- 
ent in charge of high schools. The present en- 
rollment represents an increase of 8,767 students 
over the registration of last June, Tho Septem- 
ber registration by boroughs was: Manhattan, 
30,050; Bronx, 8,862; Brooklyn, 31,430: Queens, 
9,089, and Richmond, 1,450. 


has voted 


the 


Evening-school 


will hereafter 


Four Classes of Teachers. 

A. H. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Sauk 
County, Wis., divides teachers into four classes. 

First, those that put heart and soul into their 
work. Activities for public good not limited by 
contract. 

Second, gladly do what is expected of them. 
Fulfill terms of contract and perhaps a bit more. 

Third, careful not to exceed requirements of 
contract. Teaches here this year, moves on to 
another school next year, and again the next. 

Fourth, barely complies with requirements. 
Grudgingly carries out things the district has a 
right to expect. Salary the only consideration. 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Suffer from the Exuberance of Youth , 


Inclement Weather 


Bindings Weakened by Constant Use 


The Remedy Is — 


Adjustable 


Durable 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Made of Three Qualities of Material. Each the Best in its Class. 


Sanitary 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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—The citizens and school patrons, school chil- 
dren and public officials were guests at the dedi- 
cation of the new McKinley High School, at Can- 
ton, O., on the evening of October 21st. The 
building was planned and the site for the same 
purchased in 1914. The construction of the first 
section was begun in 1915 and completed in 1918, 
while the work on the auditorium and the left 
wing was begun in 1920 and completed in 1921. 
The site for the structure cost $85,331 while the 
cost of the building and equipment amounted to 
$2,349,461. The architect was Mr. George F. 
Hammond, of Cleveland. 

The McKinley High School is a Senior High 
School designed to meet the needs of no one 
section, but the children of the whole city. The 
building is intended to serve the needs of the 
entire community as one evening has been set 
aside for the special convenience of each quarter 
section of the city. 

The building is of an imposing character, built 
on dignified lines and fronting on one of the 
main streets. It is three stories in height and 
the front entrance is enhanced by a large portico 
of white stone columns, surmounted by a flagpole 
and American flag. 

—Newport, Ky. Girls attending the Dayton 
High School have been asked to refrain from 
wearing silk hose, French-heeled shoes and 
georgette dresses at school. The suggestion was 
made as a means of checking extravagance in 
dress. 

—Attleboro, Mass. The high school enroll- 
ment was increased by 135 at the opening of the 


SPRINGFIELD, 


term. The increase is attributed to the return 
of students who withdrew last year and to the 
lack of employment. 

Butte, Mont. A two-year business course has 
been introduced in the high school. 

Washington, D. C. Faculty supervision of 
high school fraternities has been proposed in 
lieu of their elimination, following a conference 
of school and business officials. A recent ruling 
against the fraternities was followed by vigorous 
protests of the student members of these societies. 

—Boise, Ida. Students of the high school have 
been given control of their own activities by 
order of the board of education, The experience 
is intended as a lesson in governmental processes. 

Seattle, Wash. A campaign has been in- 
augurated in the schools to restrict the hours for 
high school social activities. It is proposed to 
start the social affairs at 7:30 and to close them 
at 11:00 o’clock. The purpose of the new plan 
is to subordinate these events to scholarship and 
health. 

—Webb City, Mo. A movement has been be- 
gun in the high school to inaugurate a uniform 
style of becoming inexpensive dress for girl 
students. Silk hose, high-heeled shoes and silk 
dresses are to be eliminated in favor of middies, 
dark skirts, low-heeled shoes and cotton hose. 

—Livingston, Tex. The holding power of the 
high school is demonstrated by the fact that the 
average enrollment in this department per grade 
is almost equal to the average grade enrollment 
in the grammar school, being only three students 
per grade less. Supt. E. K, Barden has been re- 
elected as head of the school system in recogni- 
tion of the excellent work accomplished. 

—Haverhill, Mass. Under the direction of the 
principal, a cabinet, composed of the heads of 
departments and executives of the high school, 
has been organized, The body meets frequently 
for the discussion of phases of schoul activities 
and passes upon such appointments and recom- 
mendations as seem for the best interest «f the 
school. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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At the first meeting which was ineld on Septem- 
ber 15th, Principal Clow spoke on the duties of 
the cabinet and the splendid opportunities for 
performing definite constructive work among the 
boys and girls. The duties of the various mem- 
bers of the cabinet were outlined as follows: 

The assistant principal and head of the his- 
tory department, was assigned the supervision 
of student activities, i. e., class organizations, 
student council, and the like. The assistant prin 
cipal and head of the mathematics denartment, 
is to check up the results of examinations taken 
by scientific students and advise regarding the 
same. The dean of the girls, will assume direc 
tion of all social activities. 

The head of the business department, is to 
serve as financial adviser to the various student 
organizations. The head of the French depart- 
ment, will follow up the students who have gone 
to college, ascertaining their progress in college 
as well as the results of their entrance examina- 
tions. The head of the department of English, 
and the executive secretary, are also members 
of the cabinet. 

A committee was appointed to take charge of 
the chapel exercises. Their duty will be to secure 
speakers and musical talent for student gather- 
ings in the assembly hail. 

Another committee is to plan out the social 
gatherings of the faculty. 

—New York, N. Y. The school board has 
granted a request of the Stuyvesant High School 
that the school be given permission to place a 
tablet in the building in memory of former stu- 
dents who died in the war. The board stipu- 
lated that the tablet must have the approval of 
the art commission, and that the installation 
must be made under the supervision of the su- 
perintendent of school buildings and without ex- 
pense to the board. 


Removes Office. 
Mr. George Issenhuth, architect, Huron, S. D., 


has removed his offices from 215% to 222% 
Dakota Ave., where new and enlarged rooms 
have been obtained for the practice of archi- 
tectural and engineering work. 
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FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary of adults, and 
dealing with interest of working men and women. The 
lessons have been successfully tried out with shop 





classes and are the work of an eminently successful 
director of Americanization classes. 


O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH, is a dis- 
tinct contribution to effective work in Adult Immi- 
grant Education. It is practical, definite, and con- 
crete. We have taken pleasure in recommending the 
book to many teachers.’—Miss Clara B. Springsteed, 
Assistant Supervisor of Immigrant Education in 
New York State, and Miss Caroline A. Whipple, 


Supervisor of Factory Classes. 


Pupils’ Edition—FIRST SERIES. Illustrated. 140 pages. 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES. Illustrated. 198 pages. 
ADVANCED SERIES. Illustrated. In press. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. Illustrated. 89 pages. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicaro Atlanta San Francisco 
































IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the ‘‘“Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown. 

marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY”’ 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E.17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Richer Geography 


HE study of geography today is taking on a new breadth and 
meaning. In order to meet the increasing demands teachers 
are requiring more complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for Brigham and 
McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives all this needed assist- 
ance. Not only does it deal in detail with the teaching of this 
series, but it also provides much illuminating discussion of the 
pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the following 
chapter headings in the second half of the book: Geography in the 
Higher Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; Problems in 
Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work for Older Pupils; 
Geography as a Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books for 
Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views about the 
teaching of geography. 


Essentials of Geography 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. MCFARLANE, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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The New Barnes Readers 


THE SILENT READING READERS 
By Dressel, Robbins and Graff 


1. THE NEW BARNES READERS develop Silent 
Reading beginning in the First Grade. They are 
the only Readers published that are modern from 
this point of view. 

2. THE NEW BARNES READERS are the only 
Readers published that have made definite provision 
for standardized tests whereby the teacher may 
measure the progress of the individual and the class. 

3. THE NEW BARNES READERS are content Read- 
ers and many of the selections have not appeared 
in any other series. 

4. THE NEW BARNES READERS are as nearly me- 
chanically perfect as the modern bookmaker can 
make them. 

. THE NEW BARNES READERS are pedagogical 
when measured by modern standards developed 
through scientific investigation and study. 

Ready Now— 

Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three and 
Teachers’ Manuals for First Three Years. 
Ready November 1— 
Book Four and Teachers’ Manual. 
Monograph on Silent Reading by Supt. Dressel free 
to teachers. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Incorporated 


or 


Educational Publishers 
Successors to 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue 30 Irving Place 
Chicago New York 
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If Pupils Only Knew How 
To Use The Dictionary 


most of the common errors in speech would be 
eliminated. The foundation for the intelligent 
use of the dictionary should be laid when the 
child’s mind is still in the formative stage, so 
that it will become a habit. 


Outlines in Dictionary Study 


by Anna L. Rice, Principal of Lincoln School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, contains a complete 
course for the mastery of the dictionary to be 
given in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades. 


The course as outlined has been thoroughly 
tested in the class room and has proved beyond 
question its practicality in developing the use 
of proper speech through the medium of the 
dictionary. 


Should be in the hands of every grade 
teacher. Send to our nearest office for 
sample copy; list price 60c; sample copy 
price 45c. 





The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 























ALDINE READING METHOD 


The publication of Books Seven and Eight of 
the Aldine Readers in the Spring of 1921 marks the 
completion of the Revised Edition of a series of 
Readers which represents a well-organized and con- 
structive method founded upon story-telling, drama- 
tization, and other mediums that appeal directly to 
the intelligence of the child. 


( Learning to Read— 


Manual for ‘Teachers using The 
| Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One 
and Two. 
Book One. 
Book Two 
READERS < Book Three* 
| Book Four* 
Book Five* 
Book Six* 
' Book Seven* 
Book Eight* 
*Published in Pupils’ and in Teachers’ 
L Editions. 
( Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) 
CHARTS Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 
Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 


} Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
AND ~ Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
CARDS Seat Work Card, No. 1 
Seat Work Card, No. 2 
| Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work Cards, Large Type Edition 
All words of Primer Rhymes, 1 to 9 in- 
clusive, 36 point type, 3 cards in set. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK — 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 












































SUPREMACY BY SUPERIORITY 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 


HERE is always room at the top,” is the old and true 

adage. But in the ladder that leads to attainment the 
perspective is reversed, and the rungs become farther apart 
as the top is reached. The poorly equipped will reach no 
higher than the level of their attainments, and so it is with 
shorthand writers and shorthand systems. The writer who 
chooses a poor system is far from the winner when the race 
is over. 
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OF THE OFFICIAL SHORT- 
HAND COURT REPORTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


91.4 per cent write Pitmanic 
Shorthand. 

8.6 per cent other systems. 

(See the latest roster of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association as published in “Pro- 
ceedings” for 1920.) on this subject.) 

“Nothing succeeds like success.”” Pitman’s Shorthand is universal. 
It has been exclusively used in Congress—the Senate and House of 
Representatives—for over fifty years, and is still there for good rea- 
sons. 


GOVERNMENT SHORT- 
HAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent write Pitmanic 
Shorthand. 

22.7 per cent other systems. 

(See Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1913— 
the most recent official statistics 


Write for information about our free 
correspondence course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN © SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 




















RECENT PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 





Psychology for Normal Schools 


By Lawrence A. Averill 


Riverside Textbooks in Education 


The History of Education 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley 


Riverside Textbooks in Education 


Readings in the History of Education 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley 


Riverside Textbooks in Education 


Project Work in Education 


By James Leroy Stockton 


Riverside Educational Monographs 


The Junior High School 
By Thomas H. Briggs 


Riverside Textbooks in Education 


The Selection of Textbooks 
By C. R. Maxwell 


Riverside Educational Monographs 


Descriptive circulars of our series of professional books will 
be sent upon request. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


12 Howard St., 
San Francisco. 


2451 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 


4 Park St., 
Boston. 


16 E. 40th St., 
New York. 
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Woodburn and 


Introduction to American 
History 

(America’s European Beginnings) 

A boldly and simply writ- An 
ten story of the background 
of American History whose 
compelling interest rivets the 
pupil’s attention. Reviews 
the world’s great civilizations, 
emphasizing their influence 
upon our own age and coun- 
try down to 1607. Profusely 
and beautifully illustrated. 
Pronouncing lists and teach- 
er’s helps. For sixth grade. 


and 


treatment 


struction. 


events. 


diana for 
five years. 


nationally used books. 


Jolumbia Universita 
Columbia L 1 


An entirely new kind of arithmetic. 


written exercises. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





THE NATIONAL HISTORIES 


Moran’s Histories 
Elementary American History 


(Revised to 1921) 
impartial, 
and delightful narrative. Full 


problems of the New Recon- 


matters of international im- 
portance whose 
has been changed by recent 
New Maps. 
ly adopted by the State of In- 


eighth years. 


Make your history course uniform by adopting these two 


A NEW KIND OF ARITHMETIC 
Socialized, Dramatized Arithmetic 
Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By GEORGIA ALEXANDER, District Superintendent of In- 
dianapolis Schools and JOHN DEWEY, 


Socialized recitations, 
often dramatized.—Essentially a textbook for the pupil.—His 
number work is extracted from his own life activities —Most of 
the lessons can be worked out by the pupil alone.—Practical 
short methods are taught.—Advance work is presented grad- 
ually and logically, interspersed with quantities of oral and 


New York, 449 Fourth Av. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Av. | 
| 


oe 








nen em 





Government 


authentic 
of the War and 
New emphasis on 
significance 
Recent- 


exclusive use for 
For seventh and 


Professor in 


Publishers 











DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


and Junior High Schools 


SIMPLEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice. 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 










for the Grades 


THE 
LATEST 
BEST 


Published in January, 1921. 
Mailing price $1.40. 


623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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National Intelligence Tests—Form 2. 


Scales A and B. Paper, 12 pages each, with 
scoring key and class record. The World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Form 2 of the National Tests is of the same 
good type as Form 1, but contains new material. 
It is intended for use in grades three to eight 
for rapid group testing and may be used inde- 
pendently, or as a check in connection with 
Form 1. 

Elementary Qualitative Analysis of Metals and 
Acid Radicals. 

Frederick C, Reeve. Cloth, Crown octavo. 143 
pages. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book is a laboratory manual which has 
been reduced to the simplest terms and from 
which the author has stripped all extensive des- 
criptions and references to special tests. The 
introduction takes up the general processes of 
analysis and the grouping of metals and des- 
cribes ionization in its bearing on the subjection. 
The treatment is concise and direct and takes 
into account the help which beginners require in 
a text. 

Choosing A Career. 

By Orison Swett Marden. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co 


Cloth, 325 
, New York, N. Y. 
A series of inspirational papers which contain 


pages 


much practical material for young men and 
women. 

Housewifery. 

Lydia Ray Balderston. Cloth, Octavo, 353 
pages. J, B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


This volume, which was first issued in 1919, has 
won popularity for high school and college 
courses in home economics because of its practi- 
cal character and the usefulness of its sugges- 
tions and methods for the great majority of 





| 4 
average American homes. The author has a won- 
derful insight into conditions in middle class 
homes. She knows the economic possibilities and 
the standards of living, and she understands the 
character, education and mental and physical 
abilities of the housewife. She writes about the 
construction and equipment of the home, about 
heating, plumbing and lighting equipment, about 
kitchen, laundry and other equipment and sup- 
plies, about the care, cleaning and renovating of 
rooms, furniture and equipment, about disinfect- 
ing and fumigating, about household pests, and 
about a thousand and one other items of house- 
wifery—with a clearness, sureness and helpful- 
that arouses interest and inspires to effi- 
ciency on the part of any woman. 

The present edition has been improved by the 
addition of new material pipeless furnaces, kit- 
chen floors, and the use of disinfectants and 
fumigants. The new topics serve to make the 
book complete and thorough. 

Elements of Latin. 

By Benjamin L. 
pages, illustrated. 
pany, Boston. 

This entirely new book by Prof. D'Ooge pre- 
sents the first year of Latin for the high school 
in the form of fifty-six lessons for the first 
semester and fifty-four for the second. The 
author has retained the plan of separating the 
lesson from the lesson vocabulary and has repro- 
duced the very handy arrangement 
tions and declensions. 


ness 


D’Ooge, Ph. D 
Price $1.32. 


Cloth, 425 
Ginn and Com- 


of conjuga- 
The vocabulary is limited 
to five hundred words, or about five new words 
for each lesson, and while Caesar has been used 
as the basis of selection, general value for Eng 
lish and Latin study have been duly emphasized 
Educationally the strongest feature of the book 
is the constant tie-up between English and Latin 
grammar and vocabulary, and the strong em 
phasis on the application of Latin knowledge to 
every-day English use, 

The book makes frequent use of dialogues and 
stories to acquaint students with Roman life and 
customs and to arouse interest. 








Teaching the New Geography. 

By Wallace W. Atwood and Helen G. Thomas. 
Cloth, 203 pages. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

This is a teacher’s manual. It is prepared as 
a direct help to teachers of geography in ele- 
mentary schools. It discusses the plan adopted 
in the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series, dealing 
with the regional treatment of Georgraphy, the 
problem method, the use of pictures and draw- 
ings, home work, etc., ete. 

A course of study is provided together with 
suggestions to teachers, answers to questions, 
map studies and problems. 

Virginia Public Schools. 

By M. E. Haggerty. Part 1I1—Educational 
Tests. Cloth XII and 230 pages. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N, Y. 

The results of a state wide program of stand- 
ard tests carried on with 16,000 children in 
1919, in the state of Virginia are presented in 
this volume. It affords a very striking view 
of the efficiency of urban and rural schools of 
a southern state in the direction of teaching the 
three fundamental tool subjects, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic as determined by the best 
available objective tests. It includes also a 
cross section of the intelligence of the children 
tested on the basis of intelligence tests given 
for the purpose of suggesting a plan for proper- 
ly grouping grade pupils. 

The book indicates clearly the serious effect 
of short terms, intermittent attendance, poorly 
prepared teachers and isolated conditions, neces- 
sitating very small, poor one-teacher schools. 
It emphasizes too the problem of the negro and 
of the difficulties of his education. Primarily, 
however, the book serves as a beginning for 
studying southern education objectively and for 
using objective findings and standards as a 
powerful means of improvement. 
Vocational Chemistry. 

John J. Willaman. Cloth, 12 mo. 


294 pages. 
J. B. Lippineott Co., Philadelphia. 
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cient bearing. 


“Standard” electric time equipment constantly pro- 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


261 Franklin Street 
BOSTON 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 











Young people graduating from a Vocational School 
usually start directly into the work of their chosen trade. 
The first impression they create on their employers is 
chiefly in such matters as punctuality and general effi- 
The teaching of these qualities therefore 
must go hand in hand with the vocational work. 


461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


ELECTRIC TIME IN THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 





Views in the New Vocational School, Springfield, Mass. 


information. 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO 


motes punctuality, system and efficiency in the school; 
furthermore it greatly simplifies handling the routine 
work. A standardized product built and installed to in- 
sure the utmost satisfaction. 
school officials and architects. 


Write the home office or nearest branch for further 


1361 Monadnock Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














Endorsed by hundreds of 


421 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 801 8th Street, S. E 

















This book presents a very complete course in 
chemistry for students of agriculture and home 
economics. It is in addition a course in agri 
culture with emphasis on the chemical phenom 
ena. 

The first ten chapters are devoted to the fun 
damental principles of chemistry and the sub- 
sequent eleven chapters supply the _ essential 
facts concerning plant and animal life. The 
author has been very careful to include only 
such facts as will be of interest to both boys 
and girls and has omitted nothing of import 
ance that the farmer or the farm wife will re 
quire in their daily work.. Each chapter is fol 
lowed by questions and laboratory experiments 
intended to bring. out the application to farm 
life of the principles and facts discussed. 

The author is not so satisfactory in discussing 
the origin of matter and of organisms, for when 
he ventures outside his own proper sphere he 
suggests debatable phenomena and theories with 
a certainty that experienced scientists would 
hardly venture to put as facts, without recourse 
to opposing opinions and theories. 

The Handicraft of Wood Carving. 

By James Jackson. Cloth, 68 pages, Illus 
trated. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

The author teaches carving through direct and 
practical methods. He defines the art, defini- 
tion and limitations of wood carving briefly, 
and then gives attention to design, materials 
and tools. 

The question of the suitability and the laws of 
ornament applicable to wood carving is well 
treated. Wood suitable for wood carving, and 
the apparatus required receive due considera 
tion. The exercises are amply illustrated, fol 
lowed by series of questions and practice work 
Texas Under Six Flags. 

Centennial Celebration 1821-1921 
pages. Ed. R. Bentley, Editor. 
the Rotary Clubs of Texas. 

This pamphlet contains two complete pag 
eants, one for large cities and another for smal]! 
schools. 


Paper, 36 
Published by 





Beginning Latin. 

By Perley Oakland Place. 
illustrated. American Book 
York, Chicago, Boston. 

This first-year book carries the student 
through practically the entire Latin grammar 
It approaches its subject from the standpoint of 
English and constantly emphasizes the similar 
ities and differences of the two languages. The 
several sections are carefully arranged to pre 
sent in sequence the inflections under considera- 
tion, a vocabulary, and an application of the 
former two to translation exercises. Roman 
life and customs, stories from Roman history, 
and biographical sketches of great Romans make 
up the bulk of the material for translation. The 
tables of declensions, and a complete vocabulary 
are included in an appendix. The book is ex 
cessively and disturbingly illustrated and would, 
we think, fully sustain interest if more sparing 


Cloth, 398 pages, 
Company, New 


‘ly treated in this respect. 


Essentials of Music. 

By C. Irving Valentine. Books One and Two 
Paper, 34 pages, each. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
Yorn, B. ¥. 

These handbooks are designed especially for 
high school use and fill a very real need in that 
they present what teachers have long lacked: 
a low-cost statement of the rudiments of music, 
with study assignments and progress problems. 
The students of music especially in high schools 
and academies have @one excellent work in ap 
preciation and performance, but their knowledge 
of the materials and vocabulary of music has 
been notably superficial. The present books are 
simple, thorough and sufficiently complete for 
high school and early college work. The prog 
ress problems illustrate fully the several lessons 
and form an applied course in the mechanics 
of writing music. The book should find wide 
acceptance. 

Daily Lesson Plan Book for Academic Teachers. 

By Oscar H. Lipps, Author of “Daily Lesson 
Plans for Vocational Teachers.” Formerly 
Superintendent of the Carlisle Indian School and 


COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
later Chief Supervisor of Indian Education 
Paper cover. 400 pages Published by The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon 
sin. 


This book is intended to serve as a practical 
and serviceable aid to the teacher. It meets in 
a complete manner the promise implied in its 
title. The blanks permit the notations of les 
They 
instructions and suggestions, 


son assignments, aim, plan and subject. 
are preceded by 
with brief definitions on a course of study and 
school program. Simple lesson plans for every 
grade are provided 


Aesop’s Fables. 

Large-type text, with eight color plates and 
100 line drawings by Edwin Noble. Cloth, 128 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. 

With the coming of Christmas the season of 
children’s literature is opening. Aesop’s Fables 
are attractively told in word and picture. The 
text is so well known that it needs no discus 
sion here. The publisher’s task has been well 
performed. 


Self-Help English Lessons. 


By Julia Helen Wohlfarth and John J 
Mahoney. Second book. Cloth, 338 pages, illus 
trated. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, N. Y 

This is a supplementary text arranged on a 
unique plan and is designed to serve grades fiv« 
and six. 
incidents are made the subject of language les 


Short stories, interesting events and 


sons. The interest of the pupil is constantly 


maintained through things that appeal to him, 


and the real lesson is constantly and effectively 
driven home. 


The text deals with story telling, written com 


positions, letter writing, study of a poem, etc., 


ete. The several chapters concern the use of 
quotations, paragraphs, word pic 
tures and the exact use of language. The illus 
trations cover indoor and outdoor life, 
sports, etc., ete 


sentences, 


Lames, 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


Modern 





Practical Decorative 


“The Window Shade 
Pre-eminent’”’ 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades meet every school re- 
quirement. 


Though easy to _ operate, 
Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are strong and carefully 
made to insure long service. 
Their mechanical construction 
is simple, positive in action and 
absolutely “fool-proof.” The 
which are especially 
built, are large and strong and 
are equipped with an oversized 
spring which insures their roll- 
ing and carrying qualities. Any 
child can easily operate a 
Draper Shade without the 
slightest difficulty. 


rcllers, 





Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service and will continue to do so over a long period of years, 
—because, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for service 


—and meet every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 
efficiently and economically. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. | 
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Why It Pays 
To Buy Now 


The School Man who buys his 
Clock System now is securing for 
his School an invaluable service; a 
service which cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 





The man who delays buying, hop- 
ing to secure lower prices, will un- 
doubtedly find lower prices accom- 
panied by lower taxes—and he will 
be missing all the advantages of this 
equipment in the meantime. 


New Buildings should by ll 
means have conduit and wiring for 
this equipment installed during their 
erection. 





Write us today concern- 
ing your requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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AN IDEAL SMALL PIANO FOR 
SCHOOL USE 





Style 219-T 


THOMPSON 





A Steger-made Instrument 





Beauty of tone, simplicity of design, sturdiness of 
construction are the distinctive features of this popu- 
lar small upright. The price is remarkably attractive, 
quality considered. Style 219-T is a very small in- 
strument—a real musical piano—but not so small as 
to lack any of the fine qualities for which Thompson 
instruments are noted. And—best of all—it bears the 
Steger guarantee. 


Write today for our special confidential pro- 
position to instructors, schools and institu- 
tions. A remarkable offer! 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 


Makers 
Established 1879 


Factories at Steger, Illinois. Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
“Where the ‘Lincoln’ and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet.” 


SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 





















Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 
describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 


| SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Facto i ae Cc 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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For School Book Economy 


The life of a school book is as long as the 
life of its cover. 


Cardboard or cloth covers will not long sur- 
vive continued trips to and from school and 
the natural hard usage at the hands of pupils. 


The solution lies in Genuine Keratol, which, 
at less than half the cost, has every quality of 
animal leather but the smell. Keratol is prac- 
tically odorless when worked up. 

Genuine Keratol is made in an infinite variety of 
weights, colors and grains. Cuts without waste. 
Guaranteed uniform, stainproof, waterproof and germ 
proof. Unaffected by climatic conditions and odor- 
less. For lasting beauty, durability and real economy, 
it has no equal. 


Specify the Genuine. Samples on request 


Genuine Keratol wears longer than most 
animal leather, looks better, costs less. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 



























“THE JUTE EVES - NYSTROM LINE” 






Maps 


st ING iat 3 Charts 
Globes 


Better Maps 
\ HARI 


Political Geography Blackboard Maps 
Ten Series, consisting of 136 different [wo Series, consisting of 24 maps, 
maps, varying from the cheapest that Blackboard Maps of various states, 
are good to the best that are made. Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, ete. 


: Miscellaneous Maps 
Physical Geography Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 


Five Series, consisting of 82 different cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 
maps. City Plans, Maps of all States, ete. 
Write us regarding your SPECIAL 





Atlases 





Commercial Geography 


MAP NEEDS. 
THE NEW _ FINCH COMMERCIAL Physiology and Anatomy 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED 


STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 
mercial and Library Maps of the FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 


world. LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
United States History ology, two series, 21 charts. 
Sanford American History Series, Botany 


382 maps (a new Map now ready). Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 


: 47 charts. 
Mediaeval and Modern mE 5 .. TP 


Johnston Advanced Series, charts. 


History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. 
Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series, Zoology 
(NEW) 26 maps. Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
° ° 35 charts. 
English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
Johnston English History Series, Astronomy 
10 maps. > 
Johnston Series, 4 charts. 
Ancient History Globes 
Johnston Ancient History Series. Five Sizes, in al! mountings. Stand. 
7 maps. Suspension and Library. Celestial 
. Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 
Outline Maps Atl 
Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. tlases 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), Political, Historical, Commercial, Scrip- 
70 maps. tural, Astronomical, etc. 


Send for free literature describing any 
item in which you may be interested. 


PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
Member National School Supply Association 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 














EUREKA CORK-FELT 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


AND 'TACKING SPACES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


STRONGEST SPECIAL 
BULLETIN QUOTA- 
BOARD TIONS 
MADE ‘én 
WILL iw 
NOT 
WARP SCHOOLS 








FRAMED OR UNFRAMED PANELS 


of any size ready to put in place 


PRICES AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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AND PERFECT REPRODUCTION 








ENGRAVING COMPANY 
DESIGNERS 4% ENGRAVERS 
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CO-ED SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LINE 


Trademarked and arranged in a complete series 


to be sold at a uniform price. 











there be light.” 
colorings. 


Educational” plan of so 


White Wove Writing. 


CO-ED WRITING 











The standardized cover of the series shows the flaming 


All illuminated in attractive and artistic 
The title is the popular abbreviation of the “Co- 
many 
Design and title alike originated by the J. C. Blair Co. 


Uniform price 10 cents. 





urn-shaped lamp of knowledge, with the inscription “Let i) 


institutions of learning. 


CO-ED NOTE BOOK 





Removable Leaves. Underblotter. Pressboard Cover. 
. Consecutively bound. 
Rid U Ss 
aa wes Rid Size 
2211 2212 Note 54x8 2285 544x8 Side Fold 
9912 2214 Packet 5%x9 2245 54x8 End Fold 
2255 6x9 Side Fold 
9917 29 yy, 
2217 2218 Letter 8x10% 2265 6x9 End Fold 
2115 (Mem.) 4%x6% End Fold 
2185 (Mem.) 38%4x5y End Fold 
CO-ED 
CO-ED COMPOSITION 
EXAMINATION CO-ED SPELLING Pressboard Cover. Side Fold. 
Removable CO-ED THEME” 3 hove Removable Leaves. Bound at Top. Flexible Pressboard Cover. Consecutively Bound. 
Rid Size Printed Heading Punched 2 holes. Permanently Bound. Perforated. Rid Size 
2225 Margin Line Open Top 8x10% Rid Size No. Size 2285 1x8% 
2229 Margin Line Open Side 8x10% 2275 Margin Line 9x1l% 2175 Printed Form 4x9 2295 8x10% 





You will like this series. 


Mfg. Stationers, Huntingdon, Penn’a. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN MISSISS- 
IPPI. 


(Concluded from Page 33) 
and direct its growing impetus with the aim 
that every boy and girl, white or black, in the 
state of Mississippi shall have the best oppor- 
tunities for the development of his abilities that 
can be secured. 

We believe that we are justified in the state- 
ment that our educational efficiency has im- 
proved not less than twenty per cent during the 
past three years. We do not make the claim 
boastfully, nor with a desire to be considered 
ahead of any of our sister states, but to show 
that we are striving for better things and ex- 
pect to secure them. 


INTERPRETING ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SCHOOL IN TERMS OF 
INTELLIGENCE. 


(Concluded from Page 41) 
educational quotients are also low but compare 
more favorably with the other classes. Table 
IV shows that the A. Q’s quo- 
tients) for Class F, on the whole are high. 
They are superior to those of Class A in spite 
of the fact that the intelligence quotient of 
Class A is the highest of any of the six classes. 


(achievement 


A supervisor armed with such facts would af- 
fect the morale of a teacher far differently than 
the supervisor of our first illustration. The 
teacher of a dull class is enabled to compete on 
equal terms with the teacher of a bright class. 
While this procedure is perhaps not as satis- 
factory as interpreting the achievements of in- 
dividual pupils, the method is applicable. For 
example, in our illustrative tables, we need but 
consider the classes A, B, C, D, E, and F as in- 
dividual pupils and proceed in exactly the same 
manner. 


Yours for good tablets, 


NEW SCHOOL GROUP AT MARINETTE, 
WISCONSIN. 


(Concluded from Page 53) 

generally accepted supervised study scheme, in 
which each teacher can render service through 
from five to seven periods instead of only four 
as under that plan. It centralizes study and 
provides both supervision and study material 
and at the same time stimulates and encourages 
the development of initiative and self reliance 
on the part of the students. 


During the study preliminary to the erection 
of the building, it was found that from ten to 
fifteen per cent of the 
building was 


space in each school 
devoted to cloakrooms. This, 
under present high building costs, means a big 
expense. Even then the average cloak room is 
difficult of supervision and not always as con- 


veniently located as might be desired. 


A careful study was made of this feature with 
the result that a plan was evolved whith elim- 
inated the usual large space required and which 
at the same time made possible adequate super- 
vision and provided a far more convenient dis- 
tribution of wraps than under the ordinary, 
cloak room or two on each floor plan. 


The 


buildings are 


walls in all school 


from 24 


interior corridor 


usually inches to 30 
inches thick to provide space for ventilating 
flues. The space between flues is generally used 
for cupboards or wall offsets. The corridors in 
the junior high school are of uniform thickness 
and all space between flues is used for niches for 
The niche is 72 inches in height, and 
The bottom, 
inches above the floor slants toward a slight 


wraps. 


26 inches deep. which is six 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


rounded depression making a drain for wet 
clothes and umbrellas. Each niche is provided 
with a rack, so arranged that a minimum of 
space is used for a maximum number of wraps. 
Niches are found on all floors and each child 
finds near at hand a place for wraps and um- 
brella. The niches provided will care for the 
wraps of 1000 children. The accompanying 
sketch will show in detail the plan of an in- 
dividual niche. 


With the above described plant in full opera- 
tion, Marinette is offering an educational op- 
portunity to its young people second to none in 
the state of Wisconsin. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 


The Constitution of the United States of 
America. Price, $0.05. Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
This little pamphlet of 39 pages is printed in 
handy pocket form for practical everyday use. 
The small price of five cents makes it within the 
reach of elementary and secondary schools for 
classroom use. 


Administration of Child-Labor Laws. Part IV, 
Employment-Certificate System of Wisconsin, by 
Ethel E. Hanks. Publication No. 85, 1921, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington. This study is the fourth in a series of 
inquiries into the administration of child-labor 
laws which have been carried on under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Helen Sumner Woodbury, formerly 
assistant chief of the children’s Bureau. The 
report is intended to throw light upon the 
methods of administration not only in Wiscon- 
sin but in any state, which are calculated to pro- 
duce the best results. 
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and built to last a life time. 
1 socket which makes it 


ground). 
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| al 
20 FOOT 
POLE 


Your nearest 


supply dealer groun L. 


to us for Fold- 
oe “a.” . . 
up by the janitor. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 





STEEL FLAG POLES 


THAT ARE 


Durable and Ornamental 


made of galvanized high carbon steel tubing 
reinforced with concrete and the pole is set in 


Voles range from 20 to 60 feet in height (above 


._ PLAYGROUND 





Durable and Safe | 
‘This is the ideal apparatus for the school play 
Kight supports of high carbon gal 
will quote Vanized steel tubing, each reinforced with con 
prices, or write crate, make this equipment absolutely 
even under hardest kind of usage. 


The lower half is 


easily removable. 


safe 


Easily set 








“BUILT UP TO A STANDARD” 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE 





THE CHICAGO LINE 


SCHOOL 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


PLAY EQUIPMENT 


FICIALLY CORRECT IN 
SIZE AND WEIGHT 


| 7 


Factories: West Orange, N. J., and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO | Send for Catalog 











New York, N. Y. Certificates recommending 
advancement of one grade have recently been 
granted to 12,047 pupils in vacation schools con- 
ducted by the board of education, as a result of 
successful completion of a six weeks’ term. The 
figures show that 78.9 per cent of the pupils re- 
gistered passed the final examination for promo- 
tion. This is the best showing ever made by the 
opportunity. classes, the pupils last year reach- 
ing 75 per cent and those of the preceding year 
78 per cent. The students are required not alone 
to pass the final examinations for promotion, but 
they must also have done satisfactory work in the 
classroom during the summer and must have been 
in attendance at least 90 per cent of the time. 

As a result of the promotion of 12,047 pupils 
on their return to the schools this fall, it is es- 
timated that the city has saved over $500,000 
which it otherwise would have cost had these 
children been held over to repeat the work of 
last term. The approximate saving on each child 
is estimated at $46 and the cost for the classes 
was a little under $4 per child. There has been a 
steady growth in the number of pupils in oppor- 
tunity classes during the past four years. There 
were 245 in 1918, 270 in 1919, 343 in 1920, and 
403 in 1921. The number of pupils receiving cer- 
tificates has kept pace correspondingly with the 
growth of the classes. There were 7,688 certifi- 
“ates issued in 1918, 8,578 in 1919, 10,124 in 1920, 
and 12,047 in 1921. It is the experience of the 
school authorities that the opportunity classes 
tend to relieve congestion which is in part due to 
non-promotion, particularly in the lower grades. 
The children who attend are imbued with ambi- 
tion through a feeling of accomplishment and 
there is an inducement for further advancement. 

A campaign for more sleep for children has 
been waged for a year by Superintendent B. EF 
McCormick of La Crosse, Wis. Mr. McCormick 
holds that regular attendance,’'good physical con 
dition and plenty of sleep, at least twelve hours 
a night, will tend to reduce the number of fail 
ures. 


Mr. Jasper L. McBrien, formerly school ex 
tension specialist in the Bureau of Education, on 
October first, became head of the Department of 
Rural Education, of the Indiana Normal school, 
at Terre Haute. Mr, McBrien was a member of 
the bureau’s staff for the past eight years. 


Mrs. Mary ©. Denny has been nominated for 
the office of county school trustee for Putnam 
county, Tenn. Mrs. Denny is the first woman to 
be nominated for this office in Tennessee. 

Alien children have the same right to attend 
the public schools of Texas as do the children 
of citizens, according to an opinion given re- 
cently by the attorney general. A Mexican boy 
had been refused admittance because his par 
ents were Mexicans and the child was born in 
Mexico. 

A survey of 180,000 pupils in Ohio, conducted 
recently by the teachers of the state under the 
direction of the state education department, 
shows that 24.5 percent are retarded at least 
one year. The same proportion in the state as 
a whole means that approximately 240,000 of the 
Buckeye State are retarded. 

In cities, the survey shows that 23.2 per cent 
of the pupils are retarded, while in villages and 
rural districts, it amounts to 25.9 per cent. In 
Hardin County, in ten schools, 160 children or 
51.5 per cent are retarded. 

The condition, according to State Supt. V. M 
Riegel, requires that 240,000 individual cases 
must be studied with a view of determining the 
cause of retardation and the possibility of bring- 
ing the pupil up to standard. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
appealed to the state authorities for an advance 
payment of $7,225,000 from the funds due next 
January. The financial situation is attributed to 
the drastic reduction of $27,000,000 which the 
Hearst-Hylan administration made in the budget 
early this year. Under a state law, the commis 
sioner of education is permitted to apportion 
certain state educational funds at the rate of 
$700 per teacher employed, together with certain 
other small amounts for various activities. Fail 


ure of the state to assist the local school author 
ities will mean that 25,000 school teachers of the 
city will be without salaries for three months 

Louisville, Ky, An enabling ordinance, plac 
ing on the November ballot the referendum for a 
$1,000,000 bond issue to carry five per cent in 
terest, has been passed by the lower board of the 
general council, 

The state fire marshall of Indiana has sent 
out a special bulletin relating to fire prevention 
in the schools of the state. The fire marshall 
quotes statistics on fire dangers and fire losses 
and calls attention to means which can be taken 
to prevent fires in schools. 

Jeffersonville, Ky. The school board has 
adopted a budget for 1922 calling for expendi- 
tures totalling $98,715. 

Billings, Mont. The board has increased the 
tuition fund for non-resident high school students 
from $40 to $70. For pupils in the grade schools, 
the tuition has been raised from $30 to $40, 

The first installment of the state school fund 
of Kentucky for the several county, graded and 
city schools amounted to $661,694. The total 
school fund for the year is estimated at $3,970, 
000, based on $6.00 per capita for $650,849 chil 
dren. 

Seattle, Wash. A reduction of more than a 
million dollars is school expenditures has been 
planned for 1922. The total school saving will 
be $579,045 which is 11.11 per cent of the expen- 
ditures for 1921. The saving was effected by 
means of reductions in officials’ salaries, mainte- 
nance of offices, election costs, textbooks and sup 
plies, fuel, light and power, and upkeep of 
buildings and grounds. 

Billings, Mont. An enumeration of persons 
of school age has been begun under the direction 
of a trained officer, The placing of the census 
in the hands of a trained director is expected to 
yield better returns in the way of names. In 
former years, a good many names were missed 
with a consequent loss to the schools in state 
money. 
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i In these essential features that make | 
| 
| for the best in typewriting the 
UNDE RW OOD 
| 
| SU PREME 
| 
Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 
Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 
Underwood Building 
New York City 
| | 
— co —— “= ~ = = = an ee! 
hor ; ; : SLL SLSR EE . a mE ak > 7 
the | 
is | 
plac Telephone Systems for School- | | 
or a | 
: in houses, Colleges, etc., have | + | 
al been our specialty for | | 
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shall twenty-five years. | 
ake 4 
has 
endi- 
i the 
lents 
ools, 
). Typical Manchester Portable Sch« _—s se supplied for the town of 
fund Carlinville, Il. 
ana 
total 
970, 
chil 
an Portable Schoolhouses 
will | | Built of sectional interlocking units in 1- 2- and 3-room types, 
‘gx after designs approved by leading authorities. Complete in 
aed | every way—all details of lighting, ventilating, seating and black- 
sup board arrangement properly provided for. Can be erected by 
" of unskilled labor in from 3 to 5 days—are strictly portable, prac- 
tical, well built of selected lumber, and of pleasing appearance. 
rsons Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. When they have served their purpose, can be taken down, re- 
ction moved and re-erected anywhere with ease and without loss or 
ensus S. H. COUCH Leis INC. | damage. 
ed to NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. | Write, wire or ‘yhone your recuirements—we will make our 
In Telephone Manufacturers recommendations and send you complete details and specifications. 
issed 
state 170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mase |. MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. | | 1210 Se. Vandeventer Ave. St. Louis, Me. 
Send for catalog “1918. 
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Pencil Dept. 31 J. 
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DIXON’S ELDORADO has that elusive, yet very im- 
portant quality which artists call ‘ ‘responsiveness.’ 

“I cannot tell you how I draw,” said one old master. “I 
aay draw. And looking at my work I tell you—that is 
ow ” 

So with the responsiveness of Dixon’s Eldorado. You 
cannot describe it in so many words, but it is plainly to be 
seen in the drawings made with it by pupils. 


ELDoraDO 


the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 











Jersey City, N. J. 
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ESSENTIAL SUPPLY ITEMS 


(GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS) 


When the matter of supplies is taken up by super- 
intendents and principals, may we suggest two 
items helpful to both teachers and pupils? 


1. A box of Lecturers Crayons should be in 
every teacher’s room. These rich color sticks are 
natural allies for interest in blackboard work. 

2. A box of Crayola Crayons should be in 
every pupils hands during certain drawing les- 
sons. Educators know the value of color. 


3. We have other items in the crayon line to 
suggest. May we send these to you? Send us a 
line and we shall forward an interesting brochure 
on blackboard drawing. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


81-83 Fulton Street New York City 





EBERHARD FABER 


_ SCHOOL 
PENCILS 
PENHOLDERS 
ERASERS 


Write for Illustrated Circular 





Address us at 
| 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 




















Gluey in the schools 


is really a revelation— 


The purchasing agent of one of the largest 


cities in this country writes: 


“Our paste troubles are over— 
Gluey just fills the bill and at a 


less cost.” 
Public librarians are big users of Gluey— 
for repair work it has no equal. Specify 
Gluey today— 
NEVER say paste—always say GLUEY 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a No.4 tube - 
you'll like it. 


CLEAN—EFFICIENT—ECONOMICAL 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
COLUMBUS, O. 
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Even in texture, 
smooth in applica- 
tion, vivid in color, 
and economical in 
use. 


| 
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Write for sample 


THe AMERICAN Crayon COMPANY 


EBs7TapursHep 1835 
SANDUSKY ~ OHIO ~ . ’ . ¥ . NEW YORK 
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NATIONA DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 

When you finger a National made 

crayon and apply it to a writing surface 

you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 
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Gets all the 
Chalk Dust 


Without Fuss 
| =-Oor Muss=—= 


National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 
Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 





————- 





No. 2 Haynes 
Blackboard 
Eraser Cleaner 


Complete, with Bag, as shown, 
| ready to attach to electric socket 


and commence clean- 37 50) 
Oe, BWM .se6tas e 


he “Haynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Black- 
board Erasers, which it does in a most thorough and effec- 
tive manner, eliminating all the disagreeable, dusty features 
of the old method of cleaning. No dust in the school room, 
or in the lungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on 
the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way” 
last longer and erase better, because “No Dust Remains 
When They're Cleaned With the Haynes,” while the cleaning 
is done in one-tenth the time, without the usual fuss and 
MUSS. For Sale by all Leading Jobbers. 


National Wood Renovating Company 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Also Sale Owners and Manufacturers, “‘Casmire Process” 
1424-26 Walnut St., Kansas Ciy, Mo. 
Branches :—Indianapolis, Oakland, Calif. arehouse :—New York. 


MATA CL 














THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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“STEINERBUS” 


For Efficient And Economical Transportation 




















“Steinerbus” bodies are correct in design, durable in construction and are 
the most logical for efficient and economical transportation. They are 
custom made and can be built to meet every requirement. 
either rear or side doors, or both, as desired. 


Furnished with 


The “Steinerbus” body illustrated, is 17 feet long and 73 inches wide, has 
two aisles and three long seats which can easily accommodate 45 children. 
The large capacity of “Steinerbus” bodies is one of their big features in 
addition to being well built and dependable, insuring long service 


Write us for particulars. Prompt deliveries guaranteed 


JOS. J. STEINER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


ANNUAL 
OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen- 


manship is still offered to all teachers whose punils are provided 
with individual copies of our manual. QTHER TEACHERS may enrol! for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS sors, so'iss, United States and het 


services are still free to all schools hav- 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN ‘i's, ‘lowed cxactly lends to enduring handwriting 


which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP ‘sss msl! 0p 
writer and the time of the reader. 


Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS *,», "sme, Method, Penmanship are attracting 


4 . . more and more the attention of modern educators. 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method Spell 
ing lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES *": °°!" 


ing in 
very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Oreg. 





Visualizing Historical Characters 


Robertson’s Geographic-Historical Series 


The series consists of sixty large maps, size 3% feet 
long and 2% feet wide, lithographed in beautiful colors on 
the strongest paper known to the trade, and mounted on an 
iron tripod which makes them very durable and attractive 

The series illustrates and correlates the entire range of 
American History from the time of the Sagas up to the 
present moment. By a series of beautiful maps and illus 
trations, events formerly meaningless and devoid of interest 
are amply illustrated and vivified. 


Send For Special Literature. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


1028-1036 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois. 


















The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 





THE “MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 


The above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 


Disease is now sweeping over the country end: angering the lives of young and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons 


We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers 


dealers 
and school authorities. 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 








It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 








Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 











SCHOOLSUPPLIES ANDBOOKS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
' Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 


We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 
above firm in the following ten states: 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota. 





All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 
books should be sent DIRECT to u 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


T elephone : 








Calumet 6127 
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“TBR 
vee] DIAMOND BRAND > 


RUSTE ZA 


Insure Cleanliness and 
Sanitation in Your School 
Supply Your Janitor With— 


Robertson’s Products 


Robertson’s Products include a product for every 
cleaning purpose. Check up your requirements 
now, and place your order immediately. 


Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


Robertson’s Products Include 


Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap 
Powders, Scouring Powders, Mops, 
Brushes, Sweeping Compound, Li- 
quid Soap Dispensers, Paper Tow- 
els, Toilet Paper, Paper Towels 
and Toilet Paper Fixtures, etc., etc. 


an Makers of Original Twentieth 
— Century Soap 


Look for this ‘Trade-Mark 





Quotations gladly furnished on request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Atanasio Montoya, 
220 North High Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


AOMAA NAN ENONUO NODE DAO HER OAOEOROEOROEUSADGEDGODOHORaEORNOHOnOOONS secant 


SOvgeveesneNUeNneNDEOOEAUEODESUOOOEOAOSUUEUO000 000000000000 000 EATER OETA 











Common Sense 
Inkwells 


with large opening for pen. Ex- 
perience has proved that no ink- 
well is perfectly air tight except 
one with a cork. Made in three 
sizes to fit holes 1%, 134, 1%- 
inch. We furnish corks with 
Hard Rubber Caps, Plain Corks 
or Rubber Corks. 


All Orders Filled Promptly on these Inkwells. 


Self Closing 





Inkwells 


A perfect inkwell for school 
desks. Made of glass with a 
nickel zinc top. Always closed 
and practically air tight and 
dust proof. 


Write for Circular, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


713 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


i] 
] 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 








VUL-COT 
Holds 
WASTE 





It does not allow that waste to sift or leak through and 
litter the schoolroom floor, for the sides and bottom of 
VUL-COT waste baskets are solid. 

Che principal reason for VUL-COT’S great durability, 
aside from its husky and substantial construction, is the 
fact that fruit scraps and other sticky waste that rusts or 


corrodes metal baskets and rots cane baskets, has no detri 
mental effect on VUL-COT. 


VULOT sists 


Guaranteed Five Years 


and they always last longer 
Remember VUL-COT waste baskets are neat. sanitary. 
attractive, practically indestructible, and fire resisting. —lIf 


your dealer or supply house cannot supply you, write us 
tor catalog and prices, 


6Y WIVITATION 
memece OF 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
520 EQUITABLE BLDG. WILMINGTON,’ DELAWARE 


Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd. 
468 King St. West,—Toronto, Canada. 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A FILM LIBRARY ? 


You Can Have Immediate Shipment 
On 
Hundreds of Single Reel Subjects. 
A splendid motion picture film 
library for you at minimum cost 


HISTORY INDUSTRIALS 
GEOGRAPHY AGRICULTURE 
SCIENCE SCENICS 


Perfect condition guaranteed. $15 per subject. 


Write for catalogue and full particulars. 


FITZPATRICK & McELROY 


202 SO. STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 




















THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 


Gseaseeanyg sean sencess: 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONA:« SCHOOL BUILDINGS se complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 





“Oliver” Quality 
Woodworking 
Machinery. 


Oliver Engineers are 
thoroughly familiar 
with Pattern Shop 
Equipment, Manual 
Training Installations, 
Furniture Making Ma- 
chines. 





They are at your service and your inquiries are solicited. 
Over 1,200 Schools use “Oliver” Tools. 


Oliver Machinery Co. “aa 


IVER™ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


Sales Engineers in Princival Cities. 
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Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the coset of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EE EPSPS SEES ESE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE ESET EEE ESE EES 
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’ Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or meta! are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 














The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Schools. 


v4 Especially Adapted to Portable 
F | 





| Gives the most perfect heat dis- 

tribution and greatest amount of 
| ventilation with the least amount 
| of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
SN3 B. =<" Cities. 





- ——— | 





Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Common Sense in School Supervision 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 
Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise covering 
the subject of school supervision in its entirety. 


The work is based on, and is the result of over thirty 
years of practical supervisory experience including class- 
room experience, routine supervision, conferences of 
teachers and supervisors; conferences of supervisors and 
superintendents; public lectures and private discussions 
of the principles of supervision. No conflict between the 
point of view of the teacher and supervisor is recognized. 


Every supervisory practice recommended has been 
tried and thoroughly tested in actual service and found 
productive of absolute satisfaction. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of 
Wagner’s Common Sense in School Super- 
vision on “ten days’ approval.” 


Cloth, 204 pages—Price, $1.30, net. 


A SHORT COURSE FOR JANITOR-ENGINEERS 


By K. G. SMITH M.E. 


This book has been produced to give the school 
janitor-engineer the basic technical information 
concerning heat, air, firing boilers, steam heating, 
ventilating, cleaning, etc., necessary to do his work 
intelligently and effectively. 


No school building complete without the book. 


The following cities recently ordered enough 
books to supply each janitor with an individual 
copy. 


Beaver Falls, Penn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 


Jersey City, N. J, 

Racine, Wis. 

Oak Park, II. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Gary, Ind. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


This book is bound in a washable leatherette cover 
and contains 206 pages. 


Price, $1.25, net. 





Now Ready 


Superintendent’s Notes of Visits. 





Supervisors’ Notes of Classroom Visits. 


These note books have been prepared by the 
author and are intended as a supplement to his 
text. The notes are prepared in tablet form for 
record purposes with a carbon to be given the 
teacher at the conclusion of the visit as a check-up 
on the work being done. 


A simple, but effective check-up method. 


Superintendent’s Notes 


eS eS Seer eT re rr frre. fe 


Supervisor’s Notes 


mm. GeeE GOO. oc) ks cewlead 604085 Rs Pee -»,.35 cents 


Bruce’s 
School Architecture 
Library 
A Reliable Reference and 


Guide to Better Schoolhouse 


Planning and Construction 


Descriptive literature and 


price furnished on request 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


211 Montgomery Building 











Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


cag ag nar Cnn ra ei 
ROCKY 1'T7T- TEACHERS Unexcelled Service 


AGENCY 





110 U.S.NaT. Bann BLOG Denver. COLo OTHER OFFICES 
wM. pet -od A. 7 -Manager Portland, Ore. No. W. Bank Bldg 
W. B. MOONE _ Assisant Manager Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber 


_ A. 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Exchange Building 
LARGEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE WEST 











OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively | 


—except in vocational fields. 
from high school up. 


No elementary school positions. Any subject 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 19th 


9 year. Covers all states. Tell 
us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, 


Pres., 


FDUCATIONAL BURFAU Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





















INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





U.S. INKWELLS 


Let us send you a U. S. 
Inkwell for examination. 
We want you to see 
the mechanical con- 
struction of the U.S. 
Inkwell and to learn 
why it meets with Uni- 
\ ersal approval. 





Pat. Dee. 12, '05. Pat. Jan. 19, "06. 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DES MOINES IOWA 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 











A OB B E R T TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. fSackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Established 1885 Still under same active management Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


Yeo The Merten WHY IS THE NORTON 
Liquid Door Clo- CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ax ean Weld. ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
Open Arme and FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
, ie pana so Ist. The doors are closed 
waa with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
yk, Ey be set for absolute quiet— 
© ONoRTONe no latch necessary. 


—_—— 3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 










Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laborateries 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 North Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 








Bronze Tablets 


In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Iliustrated Rooklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 














7-_— 


“AMESBURY HICH | SCI (OOL- 
BUILDING COK 


MMILTEE 
sUSTUS N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE 1 ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERR EARL M NELSON 
PR TT &SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 


IN CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


BUILDING ERECTED 1917 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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TEACHERS : 


who are looking for opportunities in the teaching field 
should not fail to avail themselves of our highly spe- 
cialized Placement Service. We are looking for men and 
women with a vision for future advancement in their line. 
Our company offers Service which is unique. Write for 
our application blank and booklet for full information. 


The Cleveland Vocational Bureau Company 


214 COWELL & HUBBARD BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


yt: 
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| FISK TEACHERS AGENCY | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TEACHERS, EXECUTIVES AND SPECIALISTS 
Affiliated Offices in Principal Cities 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 














We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. The past year 
we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE Educational 
papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 
largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
direct. Owing to our Professional standards, more than two-thirds 
of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
in Forty-three states and four foreign countries, used our service 
the past season. Two thousand square feet of first floor office 
room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by our repre- 
sentatives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building . 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Free membership to teachers. Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
when asked by school officials. For the protection of our members we nominate only 
one candidate for a vacancy. Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 





THE first thing to do when you are going anywhere is to get a time-table. You want 
to know what train will take you there and when it starts. The superintendent 
in Hope, N. Dak., at $2400 a year, wrote us Dec. 9, 1920, “I desire to locate near 
enough to New York so that graduate study at Columbia will become a_ possi- 
bility.” On January 27 Bronxville, 14 miles from New York, wrote us, “We especially 


need a man who can gage % the school and lend some aid in 
direct the physical activities TEACHERS modern languages. For the right 
sort of a man a rather aiateite salary would be offered.” Our North Dakota man 
fitted well, telegraphed he wanted it, and was elected. It was a good ways off, 
but by registering with us he prepared himself to find out where the place he wanted 


was and when to get it. An experience of 35 years bring appli- TIME- TABLE 


eations from so many teachers and schools that we can provide a 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° Norshern Pacific Avenue 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 
You should investigate. Write today for further information. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
8 years State Supt. 14 years County Supt. 


F | Ss K ox BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
TEACHERS R. A. CLAYTON 
Service to 


Teachers and School Boards A G E N C Lf 


eee: Years of Real Service 
PARKER “30 


12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHERS’ AGBEN CY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, S. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency ti: stiminste troubie ana 


worry in selecting teachers, 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 
We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 








Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW 
—also for free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply” 








The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 


Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us. Wire us. Phone us. Come to see us. Our Motto: 
“Service First.” Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 




















Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text books. 
Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A. C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 1020 McGEE ST. 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting KANSAS CITY Mi 
positions should write to us. WH CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. a “ 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. EXPERT SERVICE J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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ertainly So. 
Teacher (after lesson on snow)—‘“As we walk 


out on a cold winter day and look around, what 
do we see on every hand?” 

Pupil—“Gloves!”—Life. 

Back Numbers. 
Concerning college football teams, 
Too oft it comes to pass, 
The man who's halfback in the field 
Is ’way back in his class. 
—Boston Transcript. 
The Scientific Mind. 

“This is a sixteen-year-old Royal Princess. The 
mummy has been preserved for two thousand 
years.” 

“Does that include the sixteen years she lived?” 

She Knew. 

The teacher had written 92.7 on the black- 
board, and to show the effect of multiplying by 
ten rubbed out the decimal point. She then 
turned to the class and said: 

“Now, Mary, where is the decimal point?” 

“On the eraser, teacher,” replied Mary, without 
hesitation. 

Teacher’s Symptoms. 

“Jimmy,” said the fond mother to her smart 
eleven-year-old, “what became of that little pie I 
made for you as a treat yesterday? Did you eat 
> ag 

“No, mama,” answered Jimmy, with a grin; 
“IT gave it to my teacher at school instead.” 

“That was very nice and generous of you, 
Jimmy,” complimented his mother. “And did 
your teacher eat it?” 

“Yes; I think so,” answered Jimmy. 
wasn’t at school today.” 


“She 


A Manner of Speaking. 
Professor of Chemistry—lIf anything should go 


wrong in this experiment, we and the laboratory 
with us might be blown sky high. Come closer, 
gentlemen, so that you may be better able to 
follow me. 


He Knew. 
Teacher—“Don’t you know that punctuation 
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means that you must pause?” 

Willie—“Course I do. An auto driver punc- 
tuated his tire in front of our house Sunday and 
he paused for half an hour.”—Boston Transcript. 


Teacher—“Can you tell me the meaning of the 
word ‘lazy’?” 

Small Stanley—“Yes’m. It’s what a fellow is 
who always wants his little sister to do things 
for him.” 

The Real Reason. 

“John,” asked the teacher, “what is a syn- 
onym?” 

“A synonym,” said John, “is the word you use 
when you can’t spell the other one.”—The Watch- 
man-Examiner (Philadelphia). 


A teacher who had given a lesson on geometri- 
cal drawing asked her class the question “How 
can you make a Maltese cross?” 

One bright little girl raised her hand at once, 
and on being asked for the answer replied with- 
out hesitation: “Please, teacher, step on its tail.” 


Teacher: Jimmy, stop that wriggling! Are 
you sitting on a tack? 
Jimmy: No ma’am—my winter underwear. 
Vocational Training. 
“I wouldn’t have my boy taught grammar at 
all, if I had my way.” 
“That’s a strange idea. Why not?” 
“I intend that he shall be a writer of popu- 
lar songs,”—Boston Transcript. 
Peace at Any Price. 
“What’s the shape of the earth?” asked the 
teacher, calling suddenly upon Willie. 
“Round.” 
“How do you know it’s round?” 
“All right,” said Willie; “it’s square then. I 
don’t want to start any argument about it.” 


Mrs. Cool: “Are you first in anything at 
school, Cecil?” 
Cecil: “First out of school when the bell 


rings, mother.” 

“How’s your boy, Willie, getting along with his 
studies?” 

“Pleasantly,” replied Mr. Zeedy. “He don’t 
bother ’em none.” 


In a socialized recitation the pupils were ask- 
ing one another questions, 
Question by one pupil: 

ing?” 
Answer: “I don’t know who invented it, but 
Mr. Palmer has charge of it now.” 


“Who invented writ- 
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WHEN You DIDA 
LoT oF "HOme worRK 
AND on THE WAY 
To SCHOOL You 
DROPPED Your BooKws 
AND ALONG CAME A 
GUST OF WIND? 
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When a Feller Needs a Friend — N. Y. Tribune 

















New School Piano. The Miessner Piano Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has recently issued a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet describing the new 
Monogram “Baby Upright” Piano for school use. 

The piano which is the result of the experi- 
ments of Mr. W. Otto Miessner in the construc. 
tion of a fine instrument for school purposes, is 
made of the highest grade of materials and gives 
evidence of the most careful workmanship in its 
construction. 

The piano stands but three feet seven inches 
high and measures only four feet, six inches in 
width and two feet in depth. It occupies one- 
third the floor space needed for a grand and only 
two-thirds the wall space required for a larger 
upright. The piano has a full-sized keyboard of 
88 notes and keys of standard size so that it has 
all the advantages of a large instrument without 
the disadvantages of size, bulkiness and diffi- 
culty of moving. 

The Monogram is especially suited for schools 
because of the reduced height which permits of 
supervision by the instructor, and also by reason 
of the ease with which it can be moved from 
place to place. 

Offer New Wiring Conduit. The Dahlstrom 
Metallic Door Company has just placed on the 
market a new type of base-board for offices and 
public buildings that affords a satisfactory solu- 
tion for the problem of electric wiring. The base- 
board which is made of metal entirely, is ar- 
ranged to afford two raceways for electric wiring 
to take care of all lighting, telephone, call bell, 
buzzer, and other wires such as are likely to be 
used in an office or a school room. 

Condu-Base, as the new product is termed, is 
manufactured of non-resisting metals and is pro- 
vided with a natural bronze mop mould that wills 
not be affected by water, etc. The Base is ap- 
proximately eight inches high and less than two 
inches deep, so that it occupies practically the 
same space as the ordinary wood base-board. It 
is arranged with a removable front that permits 
of almost instant examination of the wires and 
that reduces the cost of installing and removing 
wires to a minimum. 

Condu-Base eliminates any concern of future 
changes in electrical equipment or in the lica- 
tion of outlets, conduits and wires. It avoids the 
placing of wires on walls or in special wire 
mouldings. It is fireproof and entirely safe from 
the electrical standpoint and is manufactured on 
a par with the well-known Dahlstrom doors, and 
other fire-proof products. Literature is available 
for school authorities. 

Air Cooling Fan. The American Blower Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has placed on the market 
its “ABC” air cooling fan for schools, factories, 
stores and public buildings. The fan is a sim- 
ple and efficient means of washing, cooling, 
humidifying and delivering a large volume of 
air at a low initial and operating cost. 

The advantages claimed for the fan are that 
it washes and purifies the air by removing dust 
and dirt; it humidifies the air by evaporation of 
spray water diffused through it; it cools the air 
by a process of evaporation which withdraws the 
heat, and it combines a fan and washer in one 
unit, doing the work of both at practically the 
same cost of operation of the fan alone. 

In construction, the mechanism comprises a 
washing wheel of perforated steel plate; a spray 
system composed of stationary spray heads sup- 
ported from a fan inlet by pipes and extending 
into a mist chamber; a housing consisting of 
heavy sheet steel shell with inlet openings on 
one or both sides, and the bearings consisting 
of two heavy ring-oiling, self-aligning bearings 
for main shaft, mounted on two extra heavy cast 
iron pedestals. 

The firm is prepared to offer capacity tables 
and tables of dimensions for the fans. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 


Heat 

ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
Payne Company, 7. &. 


ATHLETIC GOODS 


Moline 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


American Seating Co. 

Empire Seating Co. 

Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

N. J. School Furniture Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

AUTO BODIES 
Steiner & Co., J. J. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 

TION 


Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

aa Co., BE. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—SLATE 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

BOOK COVERS 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK LEATHER 

Keratol Company 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Charles Company, Thomas 
Educational Publishing Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton. Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Little, Brown & Company 
Longmans, Green & Co 
The MacMillan Company 
Merriam C©Co., G. & C. 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Co., 
Pitman, Isaac & gon 
Roberts & Meck 
World Book Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Paddock Cork Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo B. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
National Terra Cotta Company 
Republic Fireproofing Co. 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Pick & Company, Albert 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Oo. 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Rowles Co., BE. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
DEAFENING 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
DIFFUSELITE FIXTURES 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
DIPLOMAS 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Universal Fixture Corp. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Mutschler Brothers Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 


QUILT 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds Company 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy Drawing 
Kewaunee Mfg, 
Sheldon & Co., E. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES—WIRE & IRON 


Table & Mfg. Co. 
Company 
E. H. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Library Bureau 


FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Oo. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 


FLAGS 
Annin & Company 
FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Newark Steel Post Co. 
FLOOR DEAFENING 
Cabot, Ine., Samuel 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleoid Company 
FLOORING—FIREPROOF 
Marbleoid Company 


FLOORING—MAGNESITE, 
COMPOSITION 
Marbleoid Company 
FLOORING, MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thomas 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Co., Philip 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Cleveland Seating Co. 
Columbia School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Eeonomy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Library Bureau 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., FE. W. A. 
Scientific Seating Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
FURNACES 
Hero Furnace Company, The 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATERS 
Charter Oak & Stove Mfr Co. 
Hero Furnace Company, The 
Smith System Heating Co. 
Virginia School Supply Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Dunbam Company, O. A. 
Webster & Co., Warren 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
INK 
Commercial Paste a ged 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
INK wneae 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Lewis, Samuel 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Charles Company, Thos. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

Central Scientific Co. 

Chicago Apparatus Co. 

Rowles Company, E. W. A. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Oo. 
LIQUID — 
Imperial Brass Mfg. ‘ 
Robertson Products oo Theo. B. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LOCKERS 
Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
Williams, Inc., John 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
Safety Projector & Film Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, The 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 
American Orayon Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Faber, Eberhard 
PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co. 
Miessner Piano Company 
Smith, Barnes & Strohber 
Steger & Sons Plano Mfg. Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newark Steel Post Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Chemical Toilet Corp. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Haas Co., Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company. N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Oo. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Cyclone Fence 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Alexander Lumber Company 
American Portable House Co. 
Manchester Mfg. Co. 

Mershon & Morley 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Rausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Fnterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Library Bureau 
Williams & Sons, Inc., C. F. 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp. 


SCALES 
Chicago Scale Company 


SCENERY 
Twin City Scenie Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Concent Scientific Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Schaar & Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co., The 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Palmer Company, The 
Couch Co., Ine., 8. H. 
SPRING HINGES. 
Lawson Mfg. Company 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. OC. 
STEEL LUMBER, 
National Pressed Steel Co. 
STEEL SASHES 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


TABLES 
Mutschler Brothers Company 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
SELErEore ,SrOtEMs 
Couch Co., Inc., 
Screw Machine Sreduete Corp. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


THERMOMETERS ’ 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Company 
TOILET PAPER 

A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Vitrolite Company, The 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Moline Heat 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., 


Maks ames 


Inc. 


Steiner & Co., 


wagon RN 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company, The 
WARDROBES 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WATER COLORS 
American Orayon Co. 


WAX CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 

Kawneer Mfg. Company 
WINDOW SHADES 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver ©. 

Maxwell & Co., 8. A. 

Walger Awning Company 

WIRE GUARDS 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


REFERENCE INDEX 


Page 
A. P. W. Paper Company........... 9 
Alexander Lumber Co............0.++ 7 
American Abrasive Metals Co...... 64 
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American Seating Co........... 12 & 13 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co.....117 


American heated Mach. Co.118 
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Bayley Mfg. Company...........++- , 82 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Co...... 66 
Binney & Smith Co.......ccceceeeses 114 
Blair Company, J. C. bande souanl 111 
Bossert & Sons, Louis.. — 
Brunswick, Balke Colle nder Co..... 89 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel. 64 
Central Scientific Co... _ "100 
Charles Co., Thomas...........++++« 116 
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Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co "a2 ) 
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Christiansen, "ae? nae ; ++ 102 
Cleveland Seating SAS EE 
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Commercial Paste Company........114 
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Cyclone Fence Company..... . 6 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co... . 80 
Devoe & Raynolds...... 78 
DeVry Corporation, The ios © 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 114 
Dow Company, The... 70 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O.......109 
Dunham Company, C. A... 5a 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co siddeae ae 
Durand Steel Locker Co..... . 


Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co.16 


Educational Publishing Co.......... 105 
Empire Seating Co............ .62 & 63 
Faber Co., Eberhard..............+++ 114 
Federal Steel Fixture Co...... oon. 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy.............. 118 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The............ 72 


Page 
Gregg Publishing Co..........-+.ee0. 106 
Haas Co., Philip.......csseeeeeceeees 89 
Heath & Co., Du. Gunccecceccecceece 10d 
Hero Furnace Co., The......+++++«+ 4 
Heywood-Wakefield Company......- 103 
Hotfmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 86 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 104 
Houghton, Mifflin Co........-++.+e+ 106 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s ; 
AGB, « cccnvcvvccccvcdccccccccecceses 26 
Jackson Piano Company......< 3rd Cover 
Johnson Service Company..... . 
Kawneer Mfg. ©o......... épeaaeede 2 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co..........-. 60 
Keratol Company .......-.0+sseeeees 110 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company.........-- 18 
Keystone View Company............ 98 
Theodor Kundtz Oo., The.........-++ 17 
Laidlaw Brothers .........++e+eeeeees 105 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co.............109 
Library Bureau .......ecceecerceeeees 72 
Little, Brown & CO.........ssseeeee 17 
Longmans, Green & Co..........+.+- 107 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David........... 61 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Oo.............. 102 
Manchester Mfg. Company..........113 
Marbleoid Company ..............++. 69 
Maxwell & Co., BS. A... .cececceccees 22 
Medart Mfg. Co.. agesekene ae 
Mershon & Morley 2 | Se PRG halter 8 
Miessner Piano Company wore 15 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B. 25 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co...........116 
Moline Heat, The..........-.---s+e+: 5 
Moulding Brick Company, Thos.... 94 
Mutsebler Bros. O0............e00065 14 
Narragansett Machine Co........... 67 
National Crayon Oo......... sée0tnue 
National Pressed Steel Co..... -- 4 
National Terra Cotta Society. 2d Cov. 
National Wood Renovating Co., 
BRR. » cubase déeadedecatbinnoceete 4 & 115 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co... 1 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 25 & 88 
Newark Steel Post gd 20608 38 .-112 
N. J. School Furniture Co.......... pa) 
Newson & Company.. -106 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.. .120 
Norton Door Closer Co.............. 120 
Nystrom & Co., A. J......... ...110 
Oliver Machinery Co................ 118 
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Palmer O0., TOO. .ccoccvdvdscscovovss 86 
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Peabody School Furniture Co....... 15 
Peckham, Little & CO.........60++ 25 
Peerless Unit Vent. O0.........60+- 82 
Penna. Struct. Slate Oo............. ou 
Peterson & Co., Leonard............ 101 
Pick & Co., Albert... ...cccceeccneee 93 
Pitman & Sons, 18aac..........ceees 106 
Premier Eng. Co0.......ceeeeeeeseees 110 
Roberts & Meck........csscescseeses 1 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B..11/ 
Rowles Co., BKB. W. A..sseeees 23 & 101 
Kundle-Spence Mfg. O0.......s++00+. 4 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 1 
Safety Projector & Film Oo........ 96 
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Schaar & Company........ccceceseees lui 
Scientific Seating, Imc............++ 16 
Screw Machine Products Corp..... gu 
Sheldon & Co., BE. H...ccccescseeess 101 
Smith, Barnes & Strohber.......... 68 
Smith System Heating Co.......... 118 
Sonneborn Sons, L......seccescevees 82 
Speakman Company .........ssseeees 89 
Spencer Lens Company..... 98 
Spencer Turbine Oompany.. 4 
Squires Inkwell Company........... 117 
Standard Conveyor Company........ 90 
Standard Electric Time Co......... 108 
Standard School Equip. Co.......... 18 
Steele Mfg. OCo., Oliver C.......... 118 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co....... 109 
Steiner & Co., Inc., J. J..........-. 116 
Thomas Clock Company, Seth...... 109 
Twin City Scenic Co................ 102 
Underwood Typewriter Co.......... 113 
Union School Furnishing Co........ 116 
Ul, Gh Bee: Mbt awdhe cess cccscesase 120 
Universal Fixture Corporation...... 98 
Victor Animatograph Co............ 97 
Victor Talking Machine Co......... 59 
Virginia School Supply Co.......... 118 
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Vonnegut Hardware Co.............. 81 
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THE SINGLE ROOM 
ASBESTOS 


SCHOOL HOUSE 





The school house, of all buildings, 
should be fireproof 


There is probably no other building which public sen- M 
timent so loudly demands should be fireproof as that in | coll 


Hire proot which the children are housed. That is why so many com- | .e 
munities are turning to | 
ori 


ASBESTOS ." 
SCHOOL HOUSES a 








. These buildings are made with one or two 

No paint rooms and we ship them to you practically com- It i 
plete. it Vv 
Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbes- tha 

tos Shingles used in their construction are composed of be 
selected Asbestos fibre and Portland Cement and are there- ‘c 
fore absolutely fireproof. a f 

° Write for descriptive booklet today! 
No repalrs Department 5S 
Asbestos Buildings Company = 
1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 

THE SINGLE ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. TWO ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. Ss 
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The Miessrer Piano 
isa handsome piece 
of furniture of dig- 
nified simple lines. 
The case is finished 
in fumed oak or ma- 
hogany. 





The choice of 2173 music teachers 





~~ ony 
Music instructors in schools and im 4 i, In clearness and resonance of tone 
roi. ° ol i 
i Pi 4 ‘ reeterret \ _ . / ° 
colleges all over the country are SW? ey it far surpasses many larger, costlier 
choosing the Miessner Piano, the oS hi planos. 
original small piano, made by the . 
Jackson Piano Co. It has a world ee These are a few of the reasons why, 
, : . Just a few of the educational insti- . _ on , : 
wide reputation for quality and tutions using Miessner Pianos in the first 48 weeks of its existence, 
Firs Repe 4 ° 
tone. Rode, “deies it was sold to schools in all of the 48 
Chicago, Ill } 138  —. 
St. Louis, Mo 36 states of the Union. And now over 
. Minneapolis, Minn | 37 Pern . 2 
It is so small that you can look over Dallas, ‘Texas ! 39 2173 teachers of music have selected 
Schenectady, N.Y. l 27 : 
it while directing the class; so light Joliet, Ill es 12 the Miessner as the one practical 
Cornell University, N.¥ I 25 
that two boys can move it from room oe aoe cs piano for music classes. What greater 
. Cleveland Heights, O l 9 . ‘ . 
toroom. And yet the Miessner has ima. - tribute could there be to its effi- 
. _ Cedar Rapids, Ia. 1 10 , . 
a full-size 7 octave key board. Cleveland, O 1 27 clency 7 


. 


‘The MIESSNER 


The Little Piano with the big tone 





Reduced Prices to Schools—10 Dasy Free Trial Clip this Coupon and mail today 
Special reduced prices given to schools brings the cost of the ee ee Tene ee 
Miessner down to a sum lower even than the cumbersome 


Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of 
upright. your ten-day trial offer, and special price to schools to 


That you may find out for yourself what an unusual instru- 


PND bic on venient eeevche seve sabudsee vbb-e0sna0e 60005 ned b0b504E8 
ment the Miessner is for beauty of tone and for convenience, 
we will send it to you for ten days free trial in your own class School .... 0... 0eceeceeceeeceeceeeeeeeeeeceseeenesseeeeeeseseseees 
room. 
; ; : - Position . ‘ie seoeseane TUTTUTVTTPICTTTT TTT TTT 
Mail the coupon today to get complete details of our special 
offer to schools. City PT. Pea Pee ot 











THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


122 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos. 














cAUSTRAL SELF-BALANCING 
VENTILATING WINDOWS 


FOR SCHOOL ROOMS 


| AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
BETTER VENTILATION 





Recognizing the absolute neces- 
sity of proper ventilation, those 


entrusted with the far-reaching 





responsibilities of School Man- 
agement will want to do every- 
thing in their power to encour- 
age everything that tends to pro- 
vide better air in the school 
rooms, and to discourage every- 


thing that tends to prevent it. 


How often do teachers and 
pupils neglect to open windows 
that should be opened, and for no 


other reasons except these two: 

1.—The windows are hard to open 
and close. 

. ; 

<.—Or, opening them creates an 


undesirable draft. 





Both drawbacks are absolutely 
overcome by Austral Windows. 

Austral Windows are so accu- 
rately balanced that they can 


easily be managed by a child. 


EASILY OPENED AND CLOSED 


VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFT 


This photograph shows how the outside air enters the room without striking the heads or 
the feet of the pupils—the two points of the anatomy most susceptible to “catching cold.” Viti- 


ated air is forced out at the top of the window. 


The Austral Window here shown has a horizontal (instead of a vertical) opening between 


the two sash at the center, which admits fresh air without draft even on the most blustery day. 
The aperture thus created is 10 to 12 inches wide and extends the full width of the window. 


On mild days fully 90% of the entire window area is available. 


AUSTRALWINDow ©. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 














